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Cammack, Brewster 
To Retire From Aetna 
At End Of The Year 


M. B. Brainard, Jr., to Head Fi- 
nance; Perkins, Group Division; 
Spoerl Chief Actuary 


ALL WELL-KNOWN FIGURES 


Cammack, Chief Actuary & Group 
Division Head; Brewster’s Fi- 
nancial Responsibilities 


E. E. Cammack, 
actuary, and J. H. Brewster, Jr., 
president and treasurer, are retiring from 








vice president and 


vice 


active service with Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies on December 31. Mr. Cam- 
mack came with Aetna Life in 1910 and 
Mr. Brewster in 1925. Both have been 
intimately associated through the years 
with Morgan B. Brainard, now Aetna 


chairman and for years president. 

M. B. Brainard, Jr., now vice president 
and treasurer, will Mr. 
3rewster’s responsibilities for the finan- 
of companies upon 
the retirement. F. P. Perkins, 
vice president, will take over Mr. Com- 
mack’s responsibilities as head of the 
Group division. C. A. Spoerl, assistant 
vice president and actuary, will succeed 


assistant assume 


cial operations the 


latter’s 


Mr. Cammack as head of the actuarial 
department. 
Career of Mr. Cammack 


known actuaries in 
field Mr. Cammack 
for more than 30 


the best 


insurance 


One of 
the life 
has been chief actuary 
years and has headed its Group division 
from beginnings of that line of 
insurance. Also, he has been charged 
oversight of the Aetna 


early 
with general 
affiliated companies. 

Lincolnshire 
Mr. spent his early 
Johannesburg, South Africa, 
in banking and later in insur- 
ance. He to this country in 1910 
and in that year joined Aetna Life. He 
Society of Actuaries, an 
rlish Institute of Actu- 
member of Casualty 
Actuarial and Statistical Society which 
he helped found in 1914. Among his im- 
portant actuarial papers of special note 
were his 1919 paper on formulas for 
computing non-participating life insur- 
ance premiums, his 1921 paper on non- 
cancellable accident and sickness insur- 
ance and a series of papers on Group 
insurance, 

An outstanding figure in Group insur- 
ance business since its introduction here 
about 1910, Mr. Cammack’s foresight, 
interest and exceptional executive ability 
have been largely responsible for Aetna’s 
unusually important position in Group 
business today. The Aetna Life currently 
has more business firms insured under 
Group plans than any other company. 

Among other responsibilities Mr, Cam- 


sorn in and educated in 


England Cammack 
years in 
initially 

came 


is a Fellow of 


Associate of Eng 
aries and a charter 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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by the election of 
JACK NUSSBAUM io 
the Presidency of the 
National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 
He has served our 
Company, the institution 
of life insurance, and 
his fellow underwriters 
long and well, and will 
give able leadership to 


the national organization. 





THE N. A. L. U. WORKS IN YOUR BEHALF. 
GIVE IT YOUR SUPPORT. 





Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Policyholder’s Life Insurance Company 
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To Amend Investment Restrictive Laws 


New York State Legislative Committee Hears Liberalization Views of Life Company 


Executives; Views of Superintendent Holz 


Hearings at which arguments were 
ne for more liberal restrictions with 
spect to investments by life insurance 
smpanies were held at New York State 
jor Association last week by the New 
York State Joint Committee on Insur- 
ince Rates and Regulations. Chairman 
» the committee is State Senator Wil- 
iam F. Condon of Yonkers, A, 2 
tmong those testifying were Louis W. 
Dawson, Mutual of New York; John 
urker, Jr, New England Life; Dever- 
wx C. Josephs, New York Life; Carrol 
\ Shanks, Prudential; Eugene A. 
<chmidt, Jr. Metropolitan; Frazer B. 
Wide, Connecticut General; Millard 
Rurtels, Travelers; Willis H. Satterwaite, 
Penn Mutual; Abram T. Collier, John 
Hancock; Clarence Peterson, Union 
Central, and Eldon Wallingford, Life 
Insurance Association of America. 


Position of Department 


Position of the Department as given 
a the hearing on some of the matters 
discussed is substantially this: 

With respect to common stock invest- 
ments it will support an increase of from 
% to 5%, or 50% of surplus whichever 
is the lesser. ; 

Under present statutes domestic com- 
panies cannot invest in stocks of banks 
or insurance companies. The Department 
is agreeable to a change in statute per- 
mitting the purchase of those stocks 
subject to provisions applying to other 
stock investments. 

The Department is agreeable to pro- 
visions which will permit companies to 
invest up to half of 1% of assets in the 
aggregate in corporate obligations not 
otherwise qualified. : 
Relative to increase in real estate in- 
vestments the Department agrees to 
support making of such investments up 
to 5% of assets in the aggregate, but 
not to any further increase in the per- 
centage of assets that may be invested 
in individual properties. 


Small Business Enterprises 


Superintendent Holz also urged con- 
sideration of an amendment to the law 
vhich would permit life insurance com- 
panies to make investments in small 
business enterprises. Such investments, 
however, would have to be surrounded 
by statutory safeguards in order to limit 
he amount loaned to an individual or 
partnership or unincorporated business; 
aso, would require such partnership or 
business to be in operation for a period 
of at least five years prior to obtaining 
the loan. 

Mr. Holz also pointed out that by far 
the greatest number of business enter- 
prises in this country is conducted by 
partnership or under unincorporated as- 
sociations. Hence, the need for making 
the institutional funds available towards 
development of such businesses. 


In Interest of Comity Between States 


_.While the Superintendent indicated 
us inclination to support amendments 
to the investment statute which would 
expand the limits for investment in com- 
mon stocks and real estate he made it 
clear that his position in this regard was 
taken with a good deal of reservation. 
He stated that he was far from con- 
vinced at this point that such liberaliza- 
ton is necessary. However, in the inter- 
‘st of recognition of comity between 
States he thought it desirable to narrow 
the gap between the restrictions con- 
'ained in the New York law and restric- 
—_ in laws of other states, particularly 
bart the. the fact that for the most 

companies authorized to do 


busi Pa 
oe in New York operate on a 
10n-wide basis. 


Schmidt on Small Loans 
Eugene A. Schmidt, Jr., treasurer, 


















Metropolitan Life, said his company has 
had experience with small business loans 
to incorporated firms which might be 
of value to the committee. He said Met- 
ropolitan Life recently has approved 80 
loans totaling $11 million under a small 
business loan plan, and he added that 
there had been no bad experiences. 

He suggested that, if such loans were 
authorized for unincorporated compa- 
nies, the amount for a single loan should 
be limited to $250,000 or one-tenth of 
1% of the insurance company’s surplus, 
whichever is the smaller. 


Dawson Sees Changing 


Investment Picture 


Appearing before the New York State 
legislative committee last week President 
Louis W. Dawson, Mutual of New York, 
supported a legislative proposal that 
would permit the life companies to put 
up to 1% of their assets in investments 
not specifically authorized by law in 
order to meet new and unusual invest- 
ment needs. New York companies, he 
said, needed more latitude than at pres- 
ent if they are to meet the increased 
and new financing needs of individual 
and corporate borrowers. He asserted 
also that lack of leeway had placed New 
York companies at a disadvantage com- 
pared to competing companies from out- 
side the state. 


Changing Investment Picture 


“The 1% of assets suggested seems to 
us the minimum of discretion to be 
vested in management under this pro- 
posal,” he said. “We are all aware how 
rapidly new investments of all kinds 
appear and are incorporated into our 
daily life. Not only does the law of 
change bear upon us, but the rate of 
that change also is increasing. 


“As a consequence, the investment 


managements of life companies are 
brought into daily contact with industry 
of every kind and nature. Especially in 
the area of direct placement financing 
we are often offered opportunities of 
making investment in new enterprises of 
all kinds from the very moment of their 
conception. 

“To remain in competition, not only 
with each other, but with a growing 
number of other savings schemes by 
which people seek to assure their future, 
life insurance companies have to be 
ready to deai with investment situations 
which, year by year, become more novel 
and challenging.” 

Mr. Dawson said the method of per- 
mitting a leeway does not matter “so 
long as the margin of leeway is deter- 
mined by law or by regulation, operating 
fairly and equitably among all competing 
insurance companies. 

“The method of permitting a leeway 
does not matter,” he said, “so long as 
the margin of leeway is determined by 
law or by regulation, operating fairly 
and equitably among all competing in- 
surance companies. We seek no advan- 
tage, but we feel we should not be re- 
quired to sit on the sidelines while our 
out-of-state competitors are free to 
benefit by the new investment oppor- 
tunities the future will surely bring. We 
believe that proper consideration for the 
interests of policyholders of New York 
life insurance companies requires such 
action.” 


Praises Insurance Department 


Mr. Dawson, former president of the 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
commended the Insurance Department 
and State Legislature “for a high degree 
of cooperation over the years in recog- 
nizing some of the changes (in invest- 
ment needs) and enlarging the areas of 
authorized investment as their soundness 





Leaders at Life Office Management Association 





Honors were received by these men at the 33rd annual conference of Life Office 
Management Association which took place September 17-19 at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Left to right, L. R. Woodard, who was officially confirmed as the 
association’s new managing director; Warren J. Moore, executive vice president, 
Old Line Life, named to LOMA’s board of directors after serving a term as presi- 
dent of the organization; J. Howard Ditman, vice president and comptroller of New 
York Life, who was elected president of LOMA for 1956-1957, and Frank L. Row- 
land, honored at a banquet upon his retirement as LOMA’s managing director of 
many years. 





for institutional savings became demon- 
strated.” 

But he reminded the committee that 
virtually all the so-called insurance states 
outside New York had added to their 
statutes in one form or another “a lee- 
way clause by which their companies 
have been greatly aided in meeting these 
new challenges on a strictly current 
basis.” 

In the absence of such leeway there 
is an unavoidable delay—a “legislative 
lag” of a year or more—before enabling 
legislation can be enacted, he said. 

Importance of a Leeway Clause 

Not only would a leeway clause pro- 
tect insurance companies from being 
excluded from new areas of investment 
opportunity at the earliest period, but it 
would also serve “as a sort of pilot plant 
or try-out device,” Mr. Dawson said. 
‘By having an opportunity for experi- 
mentation in a small way, out-of-state 
companies have been able to pioneer new 
investment media.” Some cases, he went 
on, have warranted specific and enlarged 
authorization by legislature. A good ex- 
ample, he said, is lease-back financing 
of real estate. 


John Barker, Jr., Views on 


Investment Restriction 

In his talk last week before New York 
State Legislative Committee on Insur- 
ance Rates and Regulations relative to 
liberalizing restrictions on life compa- 
nies’ investments John Barker, Jr., gen- 
eral counsel of New England Life and 
chairman of Joint legislative committee 
of ALC and LIAA, said in part: 

“Massachusetts is third among the 
states in the amount of life insurance in 
force in her domestic companies, and all 
but one of these companies are licensed 
in New York State. Our duty to ob- 
serve the laws and requirements of our 
home state is just as important as our 
responsibility to follow the governing 
statute in New York. Under Massa- 
chusetts law 75% of our legal reserves 
must be invested in specific categories 
prescribed in detail by our statutes. Sub- 
ject to certain prohibitions, the balance 
may be invested in accordance with the 
“prudent man” rule which has governed 
the funds entrusted to Massachusetts 
fiduciaries for more than a century. 
Might Be Detrimental to Policyholders 

“We believe that these laws and reg- 
ulations of our home state consistently 
afforded protection to our New York 
policyholders, but we recognize that each 
state must provide its own legislative 
laboratory for the gradual adaptation of 
statutes to meet changing conditions 
and that each state has an obligation 
to its citizens who hold life insurance 
policies. We also feel that it would be 
detrimental to the best interest of those 
policyholders, as well as chaotic from a 
standpoint of sound business operations, 
for any state to require strict compliance 
by foreign companies with the letter of 
every resrictive provision. 

“A legislative solution along the lines 
proposed by the Superintendent, there- 
fore, seems to us essential in order to 
preserve to foreign companies the right 
they have heretofore enjoyed to con- 
tinue the investment policies required of 
or permitted them by their home state, 
subject to this general limtiation which 
would assure their soundness and their 
solvency and thereby protect the citi- 
zens of New York, 

“If the theory of strict or absolute 
compliance is to be enforced by New 
York, it is equally logical that this 
should be enforced by the other states. 
Since the great preponderance of life 
insurance is issued by multiple state 
companies, this would not only invite 
retaliation against New York companies, 
but what would be far more serious, it 
would lead to regulatory dominance by 
the most restrictive state and would pro- 
mote a reaction against state regulation 
in general and a resulting bias in favor 
of Federal control. We all know that 
under state regulation complete uni- 
formity is impossible, but we must be 
careful to avoid encouraging Federaliza- 
tion and a new system of regulation at 
Washington by imposing onerous limita- 
tions in the states.” 
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Northwestern National 
Has New President 


HE IS JOHN S. PILLSBURY, JR. 





Succeeds Geo. W. Wells; W. R. Jenkins 
Resigns; Harry E. Atwood 
Executive V.P. 


John S. Pills bury, Ir, has been elected 
president of Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis. He succeeds George W. 
Wells who resigned this position which 





JOHN S. PILLSBURY, JR. 

he has held since 1952. W. R. Jenkins, 

first vice president, also has resigned. 

The resignations followed differences 

with the board over company policies. 

Both men will continue on the board. 
Harry E. Atwood has been elected 





ATWOOD 


HARRY E. 


executive vice president of the company. 
Joining the company in 1951 he has been 
second vice president and a member of 
the management committee. 

Mr. Pillsbury, a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity and University of Minnesota 
school of law, is a partner in the Minne- 
apolis law firm of Faegre & Benson. He 
was on Northwestern National’s board 
since 1950 and has been on its executive 
and finance committees since 1952. He 
is a director of Great Northern Insur- 
ance Co., Minneapolis Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co., McGill-Warner-Farnham 
Co., Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and a trustee of Farmers & Me- 
chanics Savings Bank and Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute, Minneapolis. Mr. At- 
wood has been with Northwestern Na- 
tional since graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He advanced through 
the advertising and agency departments 
to become a second vice president -in 
1952. 


John M. Hancock Dies 


John M. Hancock, 73, partner in the 
New York banking firm of Lehman 
srothers, and a director of the John 
Hancock, died last week in White Plains, 
New York. 


Mr. Hancock was a director of Leh- 


man Brothers, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Lever Brothers, the American Stores 
Co., The Flintkote Co., W. T. Grant 


Co., International Silver Company, Na- 
tional Surety Co., A. Stein & Co., the 
Underwood Corp., Van Raalte Co., and 
the National Surety Marine Insurance 
Corp. 

No relation to the John Hancock who 
signed the Declaration of Independence, 
Mr. Hancock was also active in the field 
of education, and served as a trustee of 
several educational institutions, includ- 
ing Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 





Donnelly Sues Equitable, N.Y 


McClellan J. Donnelly, a member of 
Million Dollar Round Table and_ for 
years a leading agent of Equitable So- 
ciety in New Castle, Pa., has sued the 
Society for $250,000 based on its termi- 


nation of his contract which he calls 
“unlawful and unreasonable.” He also 
alleges the Society canceled his retire- 
ment benefits. 





W. T. Trump Dead 


W. T. Trump, 88, for many years gen- 
eral agent for the Midland Mutual Life 
in Dayton, Ohio, died September 30. He 
joined the company in 1908, two years 
after it began business. Subsequently, 
he was appointed general agent in Day- 
ton and served in that capacity until his 
retirement in 1945. Mr. Trump’s son, 
Paul, is now associate general agent of 
Midland Mutual, in Dayton. 


Alt With New England Life 





DR. RICHARD M. ALT 


Dr. Richard M. Alt has been 
pointed director of research, New 
Life. five years he 
an economist for Arthur D. Little, 


ap- 
Eng- 
land For past has 
been 
Inc., nationally known industrial research 
consultants, Cambridge, Mass. A gradu- 
ate of Harvard in 1932 he got an M.A. 
and Ph.D, from that university. Follow- 
ing several years with Allied Stores 
Corp. in New York and Seattle he 
became an instructor and lecturer in eco- 
nomics at Princeton and Northwestern 
University. He was associate professor 
of marketing at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity before joining Arthur D. Little. He 
was a commander in the Navy’s supply 


corps during World War II. 





Hartford, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn. 
¢ Albany, New York 
¢ Binghamton, N. Y. 
Buffalo, New York 


facilities, 


agency contract, 


tunity. 





If you are located in... 


If you need a good line of Non-Cancellable Accident 


and Sickness Policies to complete your agency’s 
If you can produce the volume to support a top 


We believe you will be interested in this oppor- 


Inquiries will be treated in strict confidence. 


Write today—Box 2452 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
93-99 Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 


e Elmira, New York 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Rochester, New York 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Syracuse, New York 
¢ Troy, New York 











Conn. General Life Makes 
Field Brokerage Change 


Vice President Stuart F. Smith , 
Connecticut General Life of Harti, 
announced five appointments in the call 
pany’s field brokerage orga nization: 

James S. Ryan has been placed j 
charge of the White Plains, N. vw 
kerage agency. He has been assistan 
manager of the company’s John Stree 
New York City, branch office, and }; 
also served as a brokerage specialst fa 
the company in Cleveland. He is q grad 
uate of Cornell University. 

Vincent E, Gallivan has been aD 
pointed manager of the b: ‘okerage de 
partment of the Pittsburgh branch off 
A graduate of Kent State Universi 
in Ohio, he has been a technical cop 
sultant with the company’s Clevead 
brokerage agency. 

William M. Whitelaw 
assistant manager of the Chicago brn 
kerage agency. He has been with th 
Clev elz ind brokerage office. He attende 
the Sorbonne. in Paris and is a gradu 
of Miami University in Oxford, Ohid 

Philip E. Goodman, a staff assistan 
at the New Orleans brokerage agene 
has been assistant 




















will Serve a 


appointed manage 
there. A graduate of the University 9 
Missouri, he has also been on the ste 


of the Atlanta brokerage office. 

Charles I. Shussett has been named j 
brokerage consultant with Cravens, Ds 
gan and Company in San _ Francisey 
general insurance agency associated wit 
Connecticut General. 


LIAMA to Hear J. S. Duncar 


Among speakers at annual conventis 
of Life Insurance Agency Managemen 
Association, Edgewater Beach Hote 
Chicago, November 11-15, will be Jame 
S. Duncan, former chairman and presi 
dent of Massey-Ferguson, Ltd., and firg 
Canadian to be chosen “Business Ma 
of the Year,” by National Sales Execu 
tives Association. During World War! 
he was Canadian Deputy Minister 4 
National Defense for Air. In 1949 I 
formed the Dollar-Sterling Trade Boar 
and also organized the Australian-Cana 
dian Association in 1955. Stanton G 
Hale, vice president for sales, Mutual 0 
New York, is president of LIAMA. 

A legislative forum of LIAMA will | 
held one morning during conventi 
participants in which will be Eugene Ml 
Thore, general counsel, Life Insurancé 
Association of America; Claris Adams 
executive vice president and_ gener 
counsel, American Life Convention; atl 
Robert R. Neal, general manager, Healt 
Insurance Association of America. 





Prudential Holds Managers 


Conference on West Coas 


Nearly 100 members of the Prudet 
tial’s management team representing t! 
11 Western states met at the Hunting 
ton-Sheraton Hotel in Pasadena, Cali 
September 20-21 

Field managers j 
with Prudential executives from 1" 
western home office, Los Angeles, 
discuss expansion plans in the westérl 
area, and production, training atd 
ep erg 

Carl White, executive director of di 
trict agencies, was chairman of ti 
managers conference. Main speaktt 
were Harry J. Volk, vice president! 
charge of western operations, < and Frei 
erick A. Schnell, vice president who ! 
in charge of sales activities in the we 
ern area. 


and associates me 





Chesapeake Life To Start 


The Chesapeake Life of Baltimore ® 
begun operations. President is Leon 


R. Rosenberg, vice president of Stra 
Insurance Agency and _ former oe 
agent for Columbus Mutual. The co 





pany has paid-in capital and surplus ° 
$500,000. It plans to expand territoria'} 
and eventually to write A. & H. ® 
Medical Expense. 
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s hard as selling 


ie: Ever try to convince someone that you would sell 
er him a genuine $10 bill for $1? Some psychologists 
pho fe have—and they discovered it’s no easy job. The 
— a same is often true of selling insurance. Every under- 
- a writer knows the real value to the prospect of his 
3 ; product... and knows, too, that many a man who 
rade Boar should buy won't! 
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Which brings us to our point—that the successful 
life underwriter is not a man who is in the business 


and likes what he is doing... who enjoys a feeling 
of pride and satisfaction in knowing that he is of 









nity. Penn Mutual underwriters are like that. Their 


success—and the substantial financial rewards that 
lagers 
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LM go with success—follow from this fact. In turn, the 
success of this Company is founded upon it. 
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— THE PENN MUTUAL LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Pres. Hutner of Mount 
Vernon Life Party Host 


FORMER UNION CAS’LTY & LIFE 





Reorganization Embraces Realignment 
of Co.’s Directorate; New Key Execu- 
tives; Enlarged Financial Structure 





The change in the corporate name for 
Union Casualty & Life to Mount Vernon 
Life Insurance Co. of New York offi- 
cially became effective October 1, and 
that afternoon at the home office an 
open house party was held. It was well 
attended by general agents, local busi- 
ness men and friends who welcomed the 
opportunity to get better acquainted 
with officers and staff. 

Center of interest was Herbert L. 
Hutner, partner in the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of Osterman & Hutner, 
who was elected president of the com- 
pany on June 9. He was chief host at 
the open house. Mr. Hutner has been a 





Chester O. Fischer, widely known 
life insurance executive who retired 
last July 31 as vice president of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of President 
Herbert L. Hutner, Mount Vernon 
Life, to serve the company in an ad- 
visory capacity. 











member of the board of directors since 
last October when control was acquired 
by Beneficial Standard Life of Los An- 
geles. He has also served on the execu- 
tive and finance committees for the past 
year. 

Purchased Control in June 


In April of this year Mr. Hutner ob- 
tained an option on the controlling stock 
of Union Casualty & Life held by the 
3eneficial Standard. Two months later 
on June 9 the firm of Osterman & Hut- 
ner purchased the controlling stock to- 
gether with certain options from Bene- 
ficial Standard. Since then over 50% of 
the common stock has been obtained by 
the exercise of these options. 

Mr. Hutner’s election to the presi- 
dency—succeeding Joseph Schwartz— 
was briefly announced last June in The 
Eastern Underwriter. It marked the be- 
ginning of an expansion program for 
Union Casualty & Life. One of his first 
decisions was the name change to Mount 
Vernon Life Insurance Co. Another was 
to effect a complete realignment of the 
board of directors. The personnel of the 
new board, composed of outstanding 
business and financial men, will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

President Hutner announced _ this 
week that negotiations are in progress 
looking toward the addition of several 
top key executives who will add stature 
to the Mount Vernon Life. 


Strengthened Financial Structure 


Through the exercise of stock options 
and the change in par value of the stock 
from $50 to $35 per share, subject to 
approval by the New York Insurance 
Department, surplus of Mount Vernon 
Life as of September 30 was $713,000. 
This does not include whatever profit or 
loss is made for the quarter ending 
September 30. The combined capital and 
surplus on that date stood at approxi- 
mately $1,450,000. Insurance in force—- 
Ordinary life business—is now $45,000,- 


Matar 
HERBERT L. HUTNER 


000, and insurance in force—Group life 
—is $520,000,000. 

During his two busy months as presi- 
dent Mr. Hutner has been gratified by 
the over-all progress made by the com- 
pany. He said this week: “We feel that 
we have the ingredients for a successful 
life insurance company operation—top 
management of seasoned experience, an 
efficient internal organization and an 
expanding sales force. [ am more than 
pleased with the calibre and work of our 
home office department heads, the staff, 
and with the general agency force. New 
field appointments are being made in 
territory suburban to New York and in 
other strategically located cities. We are 
operating in 15 states.” 

Hutner’s Background 


A graduate of Columbia University 
and Columbia Law School, Mr. Hutner 
practiced law from 1932 to 1940. He then 
entered into a partnership with Lester 
Osterman, Jr., in the investment business 
in downtown New York. In October, 
1945, their firm, Osterman & Hutner, be- 
came a member firm of the New York 
Stock Exchange. It is located at 120 
Broadway. 

Since 1950, Osterman & Hutner has 
owned controlling interest in Sleight & 
Hellmuth, Inc., Chicago, one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of printing ink, with 
branches from coast to coast. Mr. Hut- 
ned served for a time as chairman of 
the board of the Pressed Metals Corp. 
of America and its successor in name of 
PRM Corp., in which Osterman & Hut- 
ned owned a substantial block of stock. 

Arrangements for Monday afternoon’s 
open house of Mount Vernon Life’s 
home office were handled by Richard W. 
Ellsworth, superintendent of agencies. 
This week Mr. Ellsworth also announced 
a production effort, tied in with the cur- 
rent interest in Eiection Day, which is 
titled “Man of Victory Election.” The 
producer obtaining the highest number 
of votes, based on premiums written be- 
tween October 1 and November 9, will 
be elected Mount Vernon “Man of Vic- 
tory” and entitled to accommodations at 
the Shangri-La convention to be held 
by the company. 












MORGAN O. DOOLITTLE, 
President 








EASTERN’S NEW GEN’L AGENTS 





Appoints Gaines-Coleman Agency at 
Oceanside, Long Island; Background 
of the Partners 

The appointment of Gaines-Coleman 
Agency, Oceanside, L. I, as general 
agents has been announced by Murray 
April, director of agencies of Eastern 
Life of New York. 

A native New Yorker, L. P. Gaines 
attended high school and Pace College, 
New York. He served for three years in 
the Adjutant General’s department of 
the United States Army and was capital 
expenditure budget accountant for the 


Army and the Air Force Exchange 
Service. Thereafter, Mr. Gaines served 
as a brokerage supervisor with an 


agency of the New York Life, following 
which he was the agency manager in a 
general agency of the United States 
Life. 

His partner, Herbert Coleman, native 
of 3rooklyn, attended New York 
schools and later joined the Police De- 
partment of New York. During World 
War II he served with distinction for 
four years in the U. S. Marine Corps. 
Later he entered the life insurance field 
with the New York Life. 





Mutual, N. Y., Adds 7 to 
Managerial Training Staff 


Mutual of New York has added seven 
men to the sales department staff at the 
home office for special training pointing 
toward managerial positions in the field 
growing out of MONY’s expanding sales 
operations. 

Five of the appointees are assistant 
managers of MONY agencies. They are 
Robert F. Broderick, Boston (Meehan) 
agency; Paul E. Jungmann, Des Moines 
agency; Delwyn E. Myers, Springfield, 
Ill.; Dwight E. Redd, Cleveland (Tyner) ; 
and Delmar D. Stevens Detroit (Gold- 
smith) agency. The other two appointees 
are Arthur C. Livick, Jr., who was a 
field underwriter in Richmond for Equi- 
table of New York, and Gilbert L. 
Muddell, Jr., who was branch manager 
in Amarillo, Texas for Republic Na- 
tional Life. 
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M. L. CAMPS, 


General Agent 
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LARRY CAMPS 


Annuities ¢@ Group © Disability Benefits ° 


SANDFORD R. JOHNSON 
Pension Trusts 


Check into Empire's vigorous program of 
Agency Building: 


1. A complete line of Life, Accident and Health and Hospital}. 
zation policies ideally suited to all needs. 


110 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 






2. Completely new competitive Life Rate Book. 
3. Top commission contracts. 0 
4. Modern up-to-the-minute sales aids. - 
5. Financing for those who qualify. Pil 
Opportunities open in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Virginiq x. 
Write or Wire M 
atte 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co, f° 


Jamestown, N. Y. [rwi 


DOUGLAS S. FELT, ff irc 
Agency Vice Pres, Mil 
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Here is an opportunity in Sales & yidu: 
Management. A quality mid-town & 20d 
life insurance agency needs an @ ind 
Assistant General Agent. Compen. & inte: 
sation open. Box 2448, The Eas. & cove! 
ern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, pany 
New York 38. It 
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Melkon Stud 
JOSEPH F. DILLMAN 


Joseph F. Dillman has been ma 


general agent of the Massachusetts 4 
tective Association, Inc., and the! 
Revere Life at Hartford. troller’ 

A native of Worcester, Mass,. he 
Dillman. entered the insurance busgf©\)—*" 
there six years ago as an agent my. . 





New York Life. In 1954 he was saga or ' 
assistant branch manager of the Wor 

ter sales office. Earlier this year he Henr 

named to a similar post at New Ha ( 
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security Mutual Life 
f Home Office Meeting 


MILLION DOLLAR AGENCY CLUB 





ident Pille Announces Plans to 
eae individiel and Group Major 
Medical Field 


spitali. 


Qn October 1-2 the executive com- 
mittee of the Security Mutual’s Million 
Dollar Agency Club met with Richard 
Pile, president, and other members of 
the home office staff in Binghamton, 


Re ers of the executive committee 
attending were Burton J. Bookstaver, 
Yew York general agent and president 
i the Million Dollar Agency Club; 
iin M. Flaster, Newark; Harold D. 







Farber, Buffalo; Lawrence F. Garot, 
FELT, Green Bay, Wis.; Milton. R. Polland, 
Pres Milwaukee, and Milton A. Schiff, Hemp- 
: ead, N. Y., all general agents of Se- 
curity Mutual. 
eese Se President Pille and other home office 
executives announced that early in 1957 
the company plans to enter the indi- 
in Sales vidual and Group major medical field, 
mid-town aid the guaranteed renewable accident 
needs an M 2nd health field in addition to the guar- 
Compen.  anteed renewable and non-cancellable 
The East. @ coverage presently offered by the com- 
au Street, @ pany. : 
It will also extend its Group opera- 
tions to cover the 10-24 Group life and 
accident and health field. 
Norman T. Carson, agency vice presi- 
pent lent, stated that Joseph M. Bennett, 
Group sales manager, will be directly 
responsible for the promotion of the 


setts Co 

_ Bcompany’s new Group products and will 
HE direct its operation from Binghamton as 
well as through its New York City and 
midwest offices. 

Announcement was also made that the 
company will revise its Ordinary life 
product, gearing it to modern trends 
and public demand with more emphasis 
on policy benefits. It is the company’s 
intention to introduce the principle of 
premium discount by size of policy. 

A new General Agents’ Council and 
an Agents’ Council were established 
which will include representatives from 
the entire Security Mutual field force. 
President Pille announced that shortly 
alter the first of the year the company 
plans to call into the home office all 
of its general agents to present the 
company’s new program. 


Carroll K. Martin Retires 


After 48 years of service with the 
John Hancock, Carroll K. Martin, assis- 
fant controller, has retired. 

Mr. Martin has been one of the key 
men for the installation of the IBM pre- 
mum accounting system at the John 





felkon Stud Hancock, an important step in the de- 
MAN velopment of high speed computing 


operations 
He joined the company in 1908, and 





been nag tose steadily through a number of man- 

husetts MM “erial positions in the policy depart- 

ad the gents, until 1950 when he was appointed 
aiministrative assistant in the con- 

Mass. My ler’s department. He was appointed 

nce busi “SStant controller a year later. 

1» agent “and Mrs. Martin plan to make 

“was nag tT tuture home in Gulfport, Fla. 

the Wa 

rear P e e 

er ng enry Levine Appointed by 

Columbian National Life 

_ Henry Levine, former general agent 
" New York for Security Mutual Life, 
'% been named general agent for Co- 
imbian National Life, with offices at 

coun 


’ East 40th Street, New York. Martin 
’ecker will be associate general agent 
the Levine agency. 





NEW ARRIVAL FOR BECKERS 
«Mr. and Mrs. Charles Becker, Jr., of 
ye Pringheld, Ill, are parents of a son, 
¢ arles Everett Becker IT, born Sunday, 
MS ‘ptember 23. The Beckers also have 
‘e] daughter, Libby, age 3. Mr. Becker 
ice president of the Franklin Life. 
te new baby’s paternal grandfather is 


nn E. Becker, president of that com- 
pany, 










Walter J. Brennan Opens 
Sayville Branch Office 


Walter J. Brennan, general agent in 
Brooklyn for Provident Mutual Life, has 
announced the opening of a branch office 
in Sayville, Long Island. John Hayden 
has been named to head this office. 


Stack on New Haven Board 

Leo P. Stack, financial vice president, 
John Hancock, has been elected a di- 
rector of New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad. 


Union Bankers Gen’l Agent 

Union Bankers has named Roy Rob- 
erts as general agent in Dallas. 

Mr. Roberts resigned a position as 
executive vice president of a Houston 
insurance company to accept the Union 
Jankers general agency. 

Dallas is the home office city of the 
company licensed in 25 states in the 
life, health care, and disability income 
insurance fields. The new Dallas general 
agent is a graduate of Baylor University 
at Waco, Texas ,and spent two years in 
overseas duty with the armed services. 


N. Y. Supervisors to Meet 
The first fall meeting of the Life 
Supervisors Association of New York 
will be held on October 9 at the Brass 


Rail Restaurant, 40th Street off Park 
Avenue. The meeting will feature a 
brokerage panel with the following: 


James P. Carr, Mutual Benefit; Edward 
J. Curtin, CLU, Prudential; J. Harold 
Medlock, Travelers; Jerome Siegel, Con- 
necticut General. Robert I. Curran, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, will moderate the 
panel. 

President of the association is Earle 
Y. Duncanson, Connecticut Mutual. 





Washington 
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1958! 
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National BANFF CONVENTIONEERS, 





i Nyy 
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from the beautiful Banff Springs Hotel in Canada. 


GENERAL AGENCY CONVENTION — SEPTEMBER, 1956 


We believe that the professional underwriter forms the backbone of 
the insurance business. Recognizing his worth and providing him with 
extra stimulation is of utmost value . . . our President’s Club, the 
Production Clubs, App-A-Week Club, regular 
Life and A&H sales contests and periodic conventions 
are part of this program. 
We look forward to a record number of qualifiers 


to the next General Agency Convention “get to- 
gether” at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, April, 


Washington otional, 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Agency Inquiries Always Invited—Address: Kenneth Mullins, Vice President 
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Weidenborner Continues 


On Guardian Life Board 





FRANK F,. WEIDENBORNER 


Frank F. Weidenborner who is retir- 
ing as agency vice president of Guardian 
Life at end of 1956 has been more than 
32 years with that company. He is 60 
years old and retires under the provi- 
sions of the company’s regular pension 
plan which permits retirement between 
and 65. He will 
serve on company’s board to which he 
was elected in 1950. 

A native of Minnesota he 
University of Michigan and started his 
Provident Mutual 
1919. He attended 
insurance 


ages O60 continue to 


went to 


insurance career as a 
in St. Paul in 
one of the first life 
conducted at Carnegie Tech, and after 
field 
agency 


agent 
courses 
experience joined 


six years of 


Guardian as an assistant in 
the home office, 


Mr. Weidenborner 


the company’s official staff as assistant 


was promoted to 


superintendent of agencies in 1928, and 
became superintendent of agencies in 
1930 and agency vice president on Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. 

Mr. Weidenborner served as_ chair- 
man of the American Life Convention 
agency section in 1941. A member of 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association for 32 years, he is 
currently a director of LIAMA. Other 
memberships include the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, Life Underwriters 
Association of City of New York, and 
the University of Michigan Club. 


Great-West Holds Group 


Conference in Winnipeg 

A four-day Group insurance confer- 
ence, attended by 56 members of the 
Group field force and claims personnel, 
was held in Winnipeg recently by Great- 
West Life. The conference, attended by 
both Canadian and United States Group 


staffs, was the fifth of its kind to be 
held by the company and was de- 
signed to bring together Group field 


staff and head office personnel for round- 
table discussions on many areas of the 
company’s Group operations. Particular 
reference was made to the widening ac- 
tivities of the future, including com- 
prehensive medical insurance plans and 
the increasing market for insured pen- 
sion plans. 

Stefan Hansen, director of Group in- 
surance, welcoming the delegates to the 
conference, pointed out the remarkable 
growth of the company’s Group business 
during the past few years, to its present 
total of over $1 billion of business in 
force, representing more than 2,500 
Group plans in Canada and the U.S. 


Commissioners Zone 
Exam of Metropolitan 


OPERATIONS ARE PRAISED 


Review of Claim Payments Among Sub- 
jects Reviewed; Seven States Figure 
in Examination 


The triennial examination of the Met- 
ropolitan Life which was made by zone 
examiners of Kansas, Kentucky, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Washington and New 
York State, has been published. It cov- 
ered the December 31, 
1954. The 18 months, 
maximum number of examiners engaged 
at one time being 35. The chief New 
York State examiner, under the juris- 
diction of Julius Sackman, chief of the 
Life Bureau, was William Lebowitz. 

The examination praised the sound 
financial condition of the company and 
manner in which claims are paid. 


period ending 


examination took 


Claim Practices 

“The company has well defined prac- 
tices for the payment of death claims 
which were reviewed and which were 
found to have been adhered to,” said 
the report. Also reviewed were the pro- 
cedure, methods and system of controls 
employed by the company in its settle- 
ment of Ordinary and Industrial ma- 
tured endowments. “The procedure and 
methods of selection were found to be 
suitable and the controls adequate” the 
report said. “Particular care was taken 
to see that all amounts due either the 
policyholder or the company were prop- 
erly accounted for in the settlement. No 
errors were noted and settlements were 
found to be made promptly.” 

As to disability claims the company’s 
practice is to construe liberally the re- 
quirements for prompt notice by allow- 
ance of retroactive benefits on delayed 
claims if medical evidence in support 
thereof exists, the examiners said. 


Stuyvesant Town 


Commenting on the Stuyvesant Town 
housing development located ona 6l-acre 
tract south of Twentieth Street on the 
East River bank the examiners said: 

“Stuyvesant Town was constructed 
under the provisions of the New York 
Development Companies law and pursu- 
ant to a contract dated June 1, 1943, 
between New York City, Metropolitan 


Life and Stuyvesant Town Corp. On 
December 23, 1952, Stuyvesant Town 
Corp. was dissolved and title to the 


project passed to Metropolitan Life and 
the obligations of the Stuyvesant Town 
Corp. under its contract with the City 
of New York were assumed by the com- 
pany. This contract provides that for 
the first 25 years Stuyvesant Town will 
pay taxes based on the 1943 assessed 
value of all land and improvements 
within the project area including prop- 
erty such as schools and churches pre- 
viously exempt, and provides for a cumu- 
lative annual return of 6% of the ‘Total 
Actual Final Cost’ of the project for 
interest, amortization, depreciation and 


dividends. The ‘Total Final Cost’ has 
been established for this purpose at 
$112,167,760.” 


Industrial Monthly Policies Discontinued 


In December, 1954, the issue of Indus- 
trial monthly policies was discontinued 
and replaced by Ordinary monthly debit 
policies for less than $1,000, later in- 
creased to $2,000. At the same time the 
issue of New York intermediate policies 
was terminated. 

In September, 1953, the company re- 
entered the Creditor’s Group life insur- 
ance field and the underwriting program 
was broadened to cover consumer loans 
or time-sale balances made through 
finance companies, vendors and credit 
unions. 

With respect to personal accident and 
health business the company during the 
period covered by the examination is- 
sued a new non-cancellable policy (a 
type of policv that had been discon- 


tinued in 1924), hospital and surgical 
policies and hospital and Group con- 
version coverages. 





Nashem Agency Leads in 


Sales to Sales Potential 


Fabian Bachrach 
LEE NASHEM 


The Lee Nashem agency of Mutual 
Benefit Life, New York, is the leader of 
all Mutual Benefit agencies in sales to 
sales potential according to the company 
totals bulletin. The agency has paid for 
over $8,200,000 since January 1 and ex- 
pects to pay for a total of approxi- 
mately $12 million for 1956. In paid-for 
business it was number five in Au- 
gust and is in the first ten continuously 
out of the 78 agencies nationally. 

The selective Group merchandising 
program recently developed by the Mu- 
tual Benefit for the training of middle 
management men in large and small cor- 
porations is being used to real advantage 
in the agency and have had many show- 
ings of the motion pictures to top man- 
men in connection with that 
program. The new motion picture on 
estate planning recently released by Mu- 
tual Benefit has also been used with 
real success. 

In addition, to his regular duties, Lee 
Nashem is active in numerous clubs. 
Having owned and shown show horses 
for over 15 years he is presently co- 
chairman of the hospitality committee 
of the Westchester Country Club Horse 
Show, the largest outdoor Horse Show 
in the U. S. It ran for four days, start- 
ing September 27, at Rye, New York, 
and had nearly 2,000 entries. 

Mr. Nashem is also chairman of the 
hospitality committee of the Boulder 
Brook Club Horse Show in Scarsdale, 
N. Y., to be held in November. 

Besides being a member of the West- 
chester Country Club and Boulder Brook 
Club he is a member of The Lambs. Na- 
tional Sales Executives Club, Life Mana- 
gers and Midtown Managers of New 
York as well as the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. He is a Mason, a 
Royal Arch Mason, a Knights Templar 
and a Shriner. He belongs to the same 
Shrine organization of which General 
Douglas MacArthur is a member, Nile 
Temple, Seattle. 


agement 





5% Stock Dividend 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, president and 
chairman of the board, Bankers Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, has announced that 
at the regular quarterly meeting, the 
Board of Directors declared a 5% stock 
dividend payable to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on Friday, 
September 14, 1956. The stock dividend 
will be distributed to stockholders Octo- 
ber 5, 1956. 


Manhattan Life Announces 
New Family Term Rider 


Manhattan Life has announced a ney 
Family Term Rider, which allows a hu 


band with life insurance to make ; 
simple attachment to his policy and sy 
sure his wife and_ children, ‘including 


step children and _ legally-adopted hj 
dren. Unborn children will automaticall 
be insured under the rider 15 days after 
date of birth, and there will be ,, 
increase in premium, regardless of hos 
large the family may become. 7 

The new rider will, in most cases, 4; 
away with the necessity of a separate 
policy and an individual premium pay. 
ment for wife and each child. It ay 
be added to almost all of the company’s 
policies, whether past or current jssyes 

The State of New York Insurance 
Department has approved the Family 
Term Rider, and the company has sy}. 
mitted it to the Insurance Departmen; 
in all other states in which it does 
business. 


N. Y. City Association 
Will Meet on October 11 


The opening educational meeting fo 
the 1956-57 season of the Life Under. 
writers’ Association of the City of Ney 
York, Inc., will be held in the Hote 
Sheraton-Astor, New York, October 11! 
at 2:30 p.m., it was announced by Asso. 
ciation Educational Vice President Harry 
Phillips, 3rd, CLU. , 

Theme of the meeting is “How to Con, 
vert Term Insurance and Raise You 
Income.” The program will feature Ro} 
ert W. Ebling, Jr., CLU, supervisor 
Penn Mutual, and Harry N. Kuese 
manager, Phoenix Mutual Life. 

Mr. Ebling has been a member of th 
Million Dollar Round Table for the las 
seven consecutive years and in 1955 h 
paid for over two million in the Pen 
Mutual. He will discuss three basic rule 
to be followed in laying the ground wor 
for Term conversion: 1. you must hai 
an inner belief in permanent insuranc 
itself; 2. plan for conversion at the tim 
the initial sale is made; 3. go after Tem 
conversions early. ; 

Mr. Kuesel has been a manager ! 
his company since 1930 and was t! 
first Phoenix Mutual winner of its Di 
rectors’ cup awarded for excellence | 
management factors. 

Mr. Kuesel contends that the fund 
mental responsibility for keeping Tem 
insurance in its proper perspective lie 
in adopting and maintaining a correc 
philosophy. He believes there is a leg! 
imate place for Term as temporary 1 
surance but that all too often the aget 
settles for Term when with a lit 
more effort he could have sold perm 
anent and he refers to Term as “Rent 
life insurance instead of owning it 3 
book by Mr. Kuesel, “How To 58 
Against Tough Competition,” has 
cently been published by Prentice-He 
It contains many sales ideas deriv 
from his 30 years of experience in! 
insurance selling and those of his suc 
cessful associates and competitors. 

There will be no admission charge @ 
attendance is restricted to members 0M) 





A. B. Bodwell Promoted 


Monarch Life Insurance Co., 
opened its second office in the Chica 
area, with Albert B. Bodwell as gene" 
agent in charge of a territory cente® 
in suburban Oak Park and_ includ 
all of Chicago and vicinity. akan 

Mr. Bodwell joined Monarch in 
as a field underwriter working ott’ 
the Chicago agency. For several yeats 
was that agency’s leading representat 
and a member of the companys ' 
honor unit, the President’s Club. 

Entering Monarch’s management ffa! 
ing program in 1954, he qualified 
promotion to his new post by set! 
with distinction as agency supervisor! 
Cleveland, where he devoted full time! 
the recruiting, in-office training and 
training of new men. 
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4rthur Milton Dinner 
Host on 8th Milestone 


wiTH POSTAL LIFE OF N. Y. 





Agency Wins Home Office Congratula- 
—_ from Pres. Kolodny; Awards 
Presented; Dragonneti Leads Co. 





The eighth anniversary of the Arthur 
\filton Agency, New York, as general 
wents of the Postal Life of New York, 
yas celebrated at a reception and dinner, 
September 26 at Hotel Biltmore with 
over 00 agents, brokers, home office 
people and friends in attendance. Chief 
host was General Agent Milton, who 
yas proud to have his 74-year-old father, 
, retired merchant, at his side. Chair- 
man of the dinner, Dotti Ellis, who is 
\r, Milton’s chief assistant, kept the 


dinner program running smoothly. | 
George Kolodny, Postal’s president, 
extended home office congratulations 


and pointed to the Milton agency as 
Postal’s first general agency appoint- 
ment made eight years ago. It has con- 
jstently been one of the leading gen- 
eral agencies and as of September 30 is 
Xo, lin premium volume this year for 
the entire company. Mr. Kolodny said 
that Postal’s expansion program, started 
in 1948, is now bearing fruit and “will 
hear more fruit in the coming years.” 
iis one request was “to keep us busy at 
the home office with an increasing vol- 
ume of business in the weeks ahead.” 


Awards Presented to Leading Agents 


Mr. Milton, proud of his agency’s pro- 
duction record this year, gave recogni- 
tion at the dinner to agents who had 
made their quota in the period from Sep- 
tember 1, 1955, to August 31, 1956. Each 
agent had been given a quota figure 
based on past performance and _ abil- 
ity. Mr. Milton announced Dominick 
Dragonneti as leading agent of Postal 
in both volume and premium for the 
year and awarded him with a portable 
TV set as the top ranking agent under 
the quota system. Mr. Dragonneti, who 
is assistant general agent in the agency, 
observed his sixth anniversary with Pos- 
tal last month. 

Other winning agents included Jack 
Solomon, who completed five years with 
the agency in September, and who was 


presented with a gold watch; Pio I. 
Agunaldo, David W. Jackson, Ralph 
Letizia, Dahlia N. Miller, Jr., Jacob 


Solomon and Dotti Ellis. 

Mr. Milton warmly praised the team- 
work of his organization in maintaining 
Postal leadership so far in 1956. Like- 
wise he was appreciative to the home 
ofice for its cooperation in enabling the 
agency to roll up $6 million of business 
in the past 15 months. 

Looking ahead he predicted that the 
next decade will be the greatest for the 
life insurance business. “We are sales- 
men of a product that is unbeatable,” he 
emphasized. “It is unlike mutual funds, 
stocks and bonds. Our product is very 
specific: it tells us how much we will 
get if we live, how much we will give to 
our beneficiaries when we die. There is 
io hedging. All we have to do is to 
tak the truth to our clients and pros- 
pects. It’s as simple as that. So let’s 
s0 out into the field, tell our story effec- 
twely, and in so doing bring peace, 
iappiness and security into the lives of 
‘ts more people.” 

Guest speaker at the dinner was Eli 
Mason of the CPA firm of Mason and 
Wolman, who is treasurer of the New 
York Society of CPA’s. Giving a lay- 
man's view of life insurance, Mr. Mason 
said that the agent’s call was far more 
“lective in his opinion, than sending 
tters or making phone calls. “It’s the 
Personal contact that sells life insur- 
ance,” he declared. 

nthe past month the Milton agency 


HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
80 Court S¢. MAlIn 4-7951-2-3 

















TOP SUPERVISOR WANTED 


who can qualify for company 
management training program to 
become future General Agent. 
Unusually fine opportunity — 
phone Lee Nashem — OXford 
7-2950. Confidential. 








2 ee 


Street 
N.Y 


10 East 42nd 
New York 17 





Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 





Postal Life people: (left to right) Francis V. Stevens, assistant treasurer; Richard 
Burstein, assistant actuary; Donald L. Smith, director of agencies; Arthur Milton, 
general agent; George Kolodny, president; Saul Rosenthal, vice president and ac- 
tuary; Howard M. Watne, secretary-treasurer, and Henry Way-Silvers, under- 
writing executive. 


Named Assistant Actuary 
With Mutual of New York 





has held three parties in connection with 
this anniversary at its enlarged and re- 
decorated offices at 500 Fifth Avenue. 
On September 12, Postal officers were 


guests at a reception and luncheon; Sep- 
tember 26 marked the Biltmore dinner, 
and the following afternoon clients and 
friends were entertained. 
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ARDIAN C. GILL 


Mutual of New 
Ardian C, Gill to 
the selection department, it an- 
nounced by Leigh Cruess, vice president 


York 


assistant 


has advanced 
actuary in 


was 


and chief actuary. Mr. Gill was formerly 





senior technical assistant in the under- 








REINSURANCE 
EXCLUSIVELY 


LIFE (Ordinary and Group) 
ACCIDENT and HEALTH 








Noth elmertcan Re 


LARGEST PROFESSIONAL LIFE REINSURER 


161 EAST 42nd STREET. NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
TEL.: MURRAY HILL 7-1870 


We cordially invite you to visit our 
offices when you are in New York City 


writing division. 
Mr. Gill joined MONY in 


1954 as technical assistant in 


February, 
the actu- 
arial department. He was promoted to 
January, 
1955, and was transferred to the under- 
writing division in that capacity in Sep- 
tember of that year. 


senior technical assistant in 


Prior to joining 


MONY he was with The Travelers in 
Hartford for two and one-half years 

NORTH AMERICAN REASSURANCE COMPANY as a member of the actuarial staff. 
CHRYSLER BUILDING EAST Mr. Gill is a graduate of the Uni- 


versity of Connecticut and is a Fellow 
of the Society of Actuaries. 


PROMOTE CARROLL 5S. PIERCE 

Carroll S. Pierce has been promoted 
to assistant district supervisor of the 
Newark district Group office of New 
York Life. Mr. Pierce joined the com- 
pany in 1953 as Group representative 
in the Philadelphia office. 

A graduate of Upsala College, Mr. 
Pierce served in the Marine Corps in 


World War II. 





“Where Business is Appreciated” 


CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
Continental Assurance Company 








32 COURT STREET BROOKLYN 1,N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-7362 
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Aetna Retirements 


(Continued from Page 1) 

mack acted as chief executive officer of 
the Automobile Insurance Co. for ap- 
proximately 30 years prior to its merger 
with the Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. 
on January 1, 1956. He belongs to Hart- 
ford Club, Hartford Golf Club and Wam- 


panoag Country Club. 
Mr. 
Brewster for 31 years has been 


Brewster’s Career 


Mr. 


responsible for the direction of the fi- 





FE. E. CAMMACK 


nancial and investment departments of 
the companies. Born in Hartford, he 
attended Hartford Public High School 
and was graduated from Yale University 


in 1904. Following graduation he went 
into the banking business in New York 





John Haley 
BREWSTER, JR. 


JAMES H. 


City and became a partner in the firm 
of Rhoades & Company in 1912, a posi- 
tion he held until his appointment in 
1925 as vice president of Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. He has been vice 
president and treasurer of those com- 
panies since 1927. 

In 1926 Mr. Brewster was elected 
a director of Standard Fire and in 1929 
a director of Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Co. and Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. 

Mr. Brewster was president of Rye 
Trust Co., in Rye, N. Y., from 1923 to 


1928. He is a director of Hartford Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Society for 
Savings, Emhart Manufacturing Co., and 
Smyth 


Manufacturing Co., of Hartford, 





HEARD On The WAY 











A. Jack Nussbaum, president of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
who is an agent in Milwaukee of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, appeared at a re- 
hearsal for Dunninger’s television show 
at the Elysee Theatre in New York City, 
on September 26. Mr. Nussbaum chal- 
lenged Dunninger, famous mind reader, 
to tell him the total dollar face value 
of the last insurance policies sold by all 
of the NALU members prior to their 
attending the Association’s convention in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Dunninger cor- 
rectly named seven digits of the eight- 
figure total. The chore of calculating 
the number from cards filled out by the 
insurance agents fell to three young 
ladies associated with the New York 
Life. 

In the 16th enue survey of “Finan- 
cial World” the National Life of Ver- 
mont was judged as having the best an- 
nual report of life insurance companies. 
At a banquet in Hotel Statler on Octo- 
ber 29, Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, former 
chairman, and Deane C. Davis, current 
chairman and president of National Life. 
will be presented the bronze “Oscar of 
Industry,” by the magazine. A total of 
5,000 annual reports were reviewed in 
this competition. 

General American Life was runner-up 
in the life insurance classification and 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia was third. 





Over the years William H. Bender, Jr., 
general agent. National Life of Vermont, 
New York City, has acquired a_distin- 
euished collection of paintings. A num- 
her of those paintings will be on exhi- 
bition at The Art Museum, New Britain, 
Conn., beginning October 7. The Mu- 
seum announces this as “Art Adven- 
tures of a Business Man.” Starting as a 
hobby, these pictures collected bv the 
life insurance man are described by the 
Museum as representing “many fascin- 
ating hours of study and searching bv 
one previously untutored but receptive 
to the lure and pleasures of living with 
fine art.” 

The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters had a clever theme for its 
convention in Washington last week. It 
was, “When someone’s counting on you, 
vou can count on life insurance.” 

The most dramatic talk made at 
NALU annual meeting last week was 
that of Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture. And it was a strictly polit- 
ical speech defending the farm policy 
of President Eisenhower. 

The appearance of the cabinet officer 
was a surprise as his name did not ap- 
pear on the program. He had been 
drafted as an emergency speaker. First 
intimation of his appearance that the 
convention-goers had was when they 
saw Secretary Benson being ushered into 
the mecting by Grant Taggart of Utah, 
one of the most popular figures in NALU, 
an agent of California-Western States 
Life who has scored a tremendous suc- 





and a director of Scovill Manufacturing 
Co. of Waterbury. Also, he is a director 
and on executive committee of New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co. of New York. 

He is a director and former vice presi- 
dent of American School for the Deaf, a 
director and former president, Hartford 
Dispensary, and a trustee of Horace 
Bushnell Memorial Association. One of 
the original Commissioners of the Met- 
ropolitan District he recently became a 
member of its board of finance. He is 
a past president of the Yale Alumni 
Association of Hartford. His clubs in- 
clude Hartford Club, Farmington Coun- 


try Club and Dauntless Club of Essex. 
Also he is a member of Union Club in 


New York City, 
Wars. 

Mr. Brewster’s father was U. S. man- 
ager of the Scottish Union and National 
Insurance Co. of Edinburgh and of the 
State Insurance Co. of Liverpool, Eng- 
land. 


and Society of Colonial 


LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


PLaza 3-2826 








cess as a million dollar writer, who is 
former president of NALU and has two 
sons in the business. 

While some in the audience were 
surprised that Mr. Benson had been 
asked to speak and that the speaking 
services of a prominent figure in the 
Democratic party had not been invited, 
so that both sides of the issue could be 
presented, Secretary Benson’s talk was 
heartily applauded all the way through. 
To this observer it looked as if about 
three-fourths of the audience joined in 
this heavy applause. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is a tall man built on foot- 
ball physique lines, is exceedingly force- 
ful and eloquent. 

Benson’s principal argument was that 
the extent of the aid the Government 
gives to the farmers should be appraised 
realistically and not politically; that 
there must be a halt to the size of sur- 
plus of farm products which find their 
way into Government warehouses and 
other receptacles for the crops, and that 
parity payments should not get far out 
of bounds. Anyway, the reception given 
to Secretary Benson and the detonation 
of the applause indicated that Eisen- 
hower’s popularity with life insurance 
field men continues to be tremendous. 





Alberta Light, National Life, Detroit, 
who is new chairman of Women’s Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, has been in 
Detroit production for a number of years 
and her paid for business runs from 
$500,000 to $800,000 a year. At University 
of Michigan she majored in business 
administration and economics. Marrying 
Sidney Light, an engineer in the heating 
industry, they had two children—Douglas 
and Florence both of whom are gradu- 
ates of University of Michigan. Douglas 
is an industrial art teacher. 

Mr. Light died a number of years ago 
and the substantial amount of insurance 
he left interested his widow in adopting 
insurance as a life career. Mrs. Light 
joined National Life 13 years ago. 





Pioneer Western Life of Little 
Rock, Ark., of which Frank Whitbeck 
is president, and which started opera- 
tions on August 31, 1955, expects to have 
$5,000,000 in force by December 31, 1956. 
On September 1 it had 21 full-time 
agents, one of whom, Homer L. Bailey 
of Little Rock, paying for $700,000. Mr. 
Whitbeck, who received permission from 
the Arkansas State Insurance Depart- 
ment, to write personal business, wound 
up the year with $1,035,000 paid. John 
Sheffler of Russellville, Ark., paid for 
$5/1),000. Most of the agents are college 
trained and four are graduate lawyers. 


The 





Standard Pressed Steel , Jenkin- 
town, Pa., which ccs is using 
commercial and private flights for sales, 
service and other work, has provided a 
$75,000 life insurance policy for all peo- 
ple flying on company business. The 
policy also provides benefits for dis- 
memberment and loss of sight. All in- 
surance proceeds are paid to the em- 
ploye’s beneficiary. 

In the last year, SPS employes thave 
made more than 300 flights to all parts 
of the United States, to several other 
countries in this hemisphere and several 
abroad. SPS is a large supplier of small 
structural parts for the jet aircraft in- 
dustry. 





To describe its functions more fully, 
the name of the information services de- 
partment of New England Life has been 
changed to the advertising and public 
relations department. The department 
will continue under the direction of 





HE LOST NO TIME 


“We’re the happiest family in the world 
since Fred started his new work. It all 
began about 6 months ago when a friend 
suggested he compare the Combined 
program with the insurance he was 
selling. Well, Fred lost no time joining 
the Combined team — and believe me, 
he’s lost no time since.” 


Find out today why agents and agencies 
do better with the Combined Group of 
Companies: Combined Insurance Co. of 
America, Chicago; Hearthstone Insurance 
Co. of Mass., Boston; Combined American 
Insurance Co., Dallas; First National 
Casualty Co., Wisconsin. Write direct 
to W. Clement Stone, President, 5316 
Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





David W. Tibbott, who assumed the title 
of director of advertising and _ public 
relations. Lee Barrett became advertis- 
ing manager and Francis W. Hatch, Jr 
public relations manager. 

Uncle Francis 


Union Central Licensed 
In All Forty-eight States 


Union Central Life has been admitted 
to do business in Wisconsin and Nevada, 
and now is licensed in all forty-eight 
states, the District of Columbia, and the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

This announcement was made at the 
company’s home office in Cincinnati by 
President John A. Lloyd, who stated, 
“Our admission to Wisconsin and 
Nevada _is an important step in The 
Union Central’s aggressive program 0 
expansion and growth. Now literally 
country-wide in our operations, the 
Union Central looks forward to acceler- 
ated increases in ‘business. 

“So far this year,” Mr. Lloyd con 
tinued, “our new business shows a gall 
over 1955 of 19.2% in Ordinary lines an¢ 
12.6% in Group. This margin of gain is 
one we hope to broaden before the yea! 
1s out. 





Lincoln’s New Building 


Lincoln National Life plans to cot 
struct a new office building expanding 
its present home office in Fort Wayte 
Ind., to cover the entire downtown cit! 
block. It will be ready for occupant) 
in September, 1959, 


Manufacturers Life Will 


Increase Dividends in 195/ 
Manufacturers Life has announce? 
that effective January 1, 1957, there w 
be a further increase in the scale of divi- 
dends paid to policyowners. This # 
the company ’s fifth increase in dividends 
since 1951. The amount allocated 
payments by the Manufacturers Life it 
1957 is more than double the amoutl 
paid in 1951. 
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EARL W. CRYER 










Earl W. Cryer, CLU, and Thomas B. 
(rogan have been appointed agency di- 





he wa : é : i eee 
joining rectors for Guardian Life, effective Oc- 
eve me, over 1. p . ; 
A native of Morris, Ill, Mr. Cryer is 
agencies graduate of Bowling Green State Uni- 
troup of versity. He entered the life insurance 
ae fed in 1940, and attained the CLU 
+O Bicsignation in 1953. He came to the 
wsurance Beuardian as field training assistant in 
_merican 
lational 
e direct FMoore Elected Treasurer 


vt, 5316 ° ° 

sts By Bankers Security Life 
William J. Moore has been elected 
treasurer of Bankers Security Life In- 





ie: i surance Society, New York, according 
sal ‘oan announcement by Arthur J. Mor- 
ringed i, president and founder of the com- 
> 2° Boany, 
, Mr. Moore is a graduate of Fordham 
Francis a and New York University 
law School. He was a senior examiner 
| ior the New York State Insurance 
‘psa for the past ten years and 
States sa veteran of World War II. 
dmitted 
Nevada, ' 
ihe a Roberts Tunis Retires 
Robert Tunis, Boston, associate coun- 
at ie ‘el for the John Hancock, begins his 
nat retirement this week, after 31 years of 
stated service with the company. 


i A graduate of Harvard University 
*y Columbia Law School, he engaged 
1 private practice in New York City 


THOMAS B. GROGAN 


1953, and was promoted to the com- 
pany’s official staff as director of field 
training in 1954. 

Mr. Grogan is a native of Herkimer, 
N. Y., and attended New York Univer- 
sity. He entered the life insurance field 
in 1946, and had both sales and manage- 
ment experience prior to joining Guard- 
ian’s official staff as assistant agency di- 
rector in March, 1955. 





Union National Appoints 


Dumont Vice President 


Delbert Dumont of Nashville, Tenn., 
has been elected vice president and di- 
rector of Union National Life, Lincoln, 
Neb., it is announced by Benj: umin N. 
Woodson, chairman of the executive 
committee of Union National and presi- 
dent of American General Life of Hous- 
ton. 

Mr. Dumont, who has spent his entire 
business career of 20 years in the serv- 
ices of the National Life and Accident 
of Nashville, has for the last three years 
been manager of that company’s depart- 
ment of field research, planning and 
training. 

The new vice president’s headquarters 
will be in Houston where he will spear- 
head the development of a new sales 
force in the Union National, additional 
to and entirely separate from the com- 
pany’s present agency organization. 





Two New CLUs for Women 


INDIANA 

















INVESTIGATE OUR 
PROPOSAL...LOADED 
WITH MONEY-MAKING 
ADVANTAGES FOR YOU! 


COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGES 


L.I.C.A. Policies are replete with unusual 
selling features. For instance—the L.I.C.A. 
DIAMOND — an endowment that has c 
$1,200 cash value per $1,000 face 
amount guaranteed at 65. . returns all 

iums paid in addition to face amount 
death bereft during period (20 years) in 
which premiums are paid. 














—] TENNESSEE 











ARKANSAS 
























































Telephone: Olympia 4-2474 






LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 






WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 
Paul Reichart, Vice President in Charge of Sales 


MERCHANDISING ADVANTAGES 


A hard-hitting, sales producing program 
from “mail to sale’. The modern, up-to- 
the-minute aids we furnish are tested and 
proved for powerful selling force. Every- 
thing furnished to you without charge. 





ADVERTISING ADVANTAGES 


We help you develop sales potential 
through local advertising, direct mail, 
quality-lead programs. This is not a spo- 
radic, hit or miss effort but a consistent, 
result-getting plan paid for by L.I.C.A. 


CONTRACT ADVANTAGES 

10 pay Life * 20 pay Life * 30 pay Life 
* Life paid at 65 * modified Life * whole 
Life * preferred Life * double protection 
¢ 5 types of endowment * 2 types of re- 
tirement * 9 juvenile plans * mortgage 
policy * convertible term * accident and 
health * Hospitalization. 


SPECIAL HELP ADVANTAGES 


We have an outstanding Assistance plan 
— affords you unlimited earning possibili- 
ties. We give you the backing and whole- 
hearted support for positive success 


CASH-IN-POCKET ADVANTAGES 


This is truly a “ground floor” opportunity. 
L.I.C.A.’s vigorous program of agency 
building offers outstanding opportunities 
for both types of general agents — pro- 
ducing and organizing. Wonderful brok- 
erage and surplus agreements! You can 
make money with L.1.C.A. 














Start on New Building of 
Philadelphia-United Life 


Ground was broken September 21 on 
the new home office of Philadelphia- 
United Life. The mayor of Philadelphia, 
Richard Dilworth, turned over the first 
spade full of earth for this $600,000 
building which will be ready for occu- 
pancy by next summer. President of 
company is Albert Ries. 





ol . . oe 

amy A ‘or a number of years, before joining Ethel Karene, Union Central , Life, Appoint Robert E. Ketcham 
s the John Hancock’s law department in New York, and Norma Wasson Board, The Home Life has appointed Robert 
vcceler- > He was later appointed associate Phoenix Mutual, Los Angeles, are two E. Ketcham agency field assistant to 

‘ounsel, and held the position of man- members of the Women’s Quarter Mil- John H. Evans, vice president-sales. He 
d con Set of the abstract division from 1942 lion Dollar Round Table, whose CLU | has been assistant manager of the mage 
a gail to 1952 designations were given at annual con- pany ’s White Plains, N.Y. agency. / 
res and Mr. Tunis plans to return to his vention of NALU iin Washington last graduate of Johns Hopkins he was in 
gain js @p"Vate law practice. week. Navy during World War II. 
1e year 
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STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANA 


OUR PLATFORM IS STACKED WITH MON EY! 


If you are looking for a Real Deal, then vote yourself into an agency of 
your own. The planks of our platform include a lucrative general agent’s 
contract offering liberal commissions, retirement benefits, a rate book filled 
with highly competitive policies, and dynamic sales material along with 
national advertising. Many a man in our organization elected success and 


by writing us today. 


is now operating an agency in his hometown. Cast that ballot for yourself 





GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona @ California * Delaware 






Florida © Georgia ® Illinois * Indiana * Kentucky ¢ Louisiana 
Maryland ® Michigan ® Missouri * New Mexico Pennsylvania 
Tennessee © Virginia ¢ West Virginia 









Over 100 Attend Outing of 
Spaulder, Warshall, Schnur 


More than one hundred insurance bro- 
kers were the guests of the Spaulder, 
Warshall and Schnur Agency at a group 
outing at the Ryewood Country Club in 
Rye on September 27. The program for 
the day included luncheon, a golf tour- 
nament, and a dinner attended by sev- 
eral officers of Guardian Life, of which 
Spaulder, Warshall and Schnur has been 
the leading agency for many years. 


Prizes were awarded at dinner to 
Elliot Coulter for low gross, William 
V. Schwartz, kickers handicap, and 


Harold H. Harris for high gross. 

The Spaulder, Warshall and Schnur 
Agency was organized in 1934, and has 
been devoted since its founding to the 
service of general insurance men. The 
agency won Guardian’s President’s Cup 
for outstanding performance in 1955, and 
for the first nine months of this year 
has paid for $23,286,652 of Ordinary life 
insurance, and is also leading all Guard- 
ian agencies in new accident and health 
premiums. 


Travelers Appointments 
Eight field appointments in life, acci- 
dent and health lines have been an- 
nounced by the Travelers. 
Three field supervisors have been ap- 
pointed. They are Gilbert W. Hohwald 


at Newark, Felix J. O’Donnell, Cincin- 
nati, and Gerold F. Dixon, Jr., Toledo 
Five agency service representatives 
were also named. They are James A 
Smith at Los Angeles, Tommy 4G. 
Cooper, Lubbock, Texas, Gerald A. Van 
Splinter, Park Avenue, New York City, 
Edward D. Cargile, Little Rock, and 


Robert J. Wright, Bridgeport. 
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_—- 
John W, Langdon and William W. Ste a 
.. I i art, managers of agencies; Jam 
Home Life olds Conference of McCrystal, manager of Group ns 
istration; Cecil Jones, Atlanta regiog 
Group manager; William Allan, actuay 
€ A ¢ ¢ William J. McFeely, Baltimore 1 m Mort 
Agency Managers in tlantic City and Clarence Oshin, CLU, mana a 
manager. ... 
Home _ Life’s | Managers Associa; vertise 


Three new preferred policies, four new 


plans of insurance, lower premium rates 
and an upward adjustment of cash 
values were announced by Home Life 
of New York at a recent conference of 


agency managers in Atlantic City. Man- 


agers attending the four-day meeting 
heard these developments described as 
“the most significant company-wide in- 


” 


novations in 20 years. 
The meeting, which had as its theme 
“We Know Where We’re Going” was 
under the chairmanship of John H. 
Evans, vice president—sales. It was 
highlighted by an address by President 
William P. Worthington on “The Re- 
sponsibility of Management” and in 
cluded a review of company progress 
after a year-and-a-half of its Ten Year 
Plan for Building Business Sources, a 
discussion of the Management Develop- 
ment Plan, and a report on results of a 
7-Week Group Activity Program. 


Policy Changes 


Among the 17 policy changes an- 





N.Y. 
A. STEMME RM. ANN 


Pach Bros., 
THEODORE 


nounced at the meeting were: 

New preferred whole life, modified 
life and 30 payment life policies, issued 
in amounts of $10,000 or more. 

New standard 30 payment life payable 
at 90 policy. 


New renewable and convertible 5 year 


Term policy, issued in amounts of 
$5,000 or more. 
New 10 and 20 year supplementary 


Term riders, for use with life and endow- 
ment policies to provide additional pro- 
tection in an amount equal to the face 
amount of the basic policy or equal to 
1% times the face amount. 

New reduced r: ates for all plans includ- 
ing substandard insurance except family 
income benefits and mortgage policies, 
which were set in 1954 and 1953 respec- 
tively. 

Also announced at the meeting was 
the company’s decision to provide its 
field organization with dividend projec- 
tions. As explained to the managers, the 
company still has reservations concerning 
the use of dividend projections with the 
public because they could not be guaran- 
teed, but decided to make such projec- 
tions available in view of the general 
industry-wide practice. 

Introducing the new preferred policies, 
Vice President and Actuary Theodore A. 
Stemmermann pointed out that they per- 
mit the qualified applicant to provide 
extra life insurance income for his family 
with each premium dollar invested. Com- 
menting on the company’s reduced pre- 
mium rates, Mr. Stemmermann stated 
that the reductions vary by plan and age. 


For example, at age 35 the preferred 
whole life premium rate has been re- 
duced from $25.11 per $1,000 to $23.30, 
a reduction of $1.81. At age 45, the rate 
has been reduced from $35.55 to $32.27, 
a reduction of $2.28. 

President Worthington discussed a 
broad range of basic company policies 
and the responsibility of management in 
the light of current life insurance trends. 
He stated that management’s over-all 
responsibility is to determine sound, well 
balanced company objectives, designed 
to benefit its policyowners, its field or- 
ganization, its home office organization 
and the public in general, 

“The key in the attainment of most 
of the company’s objectives,” Mr. Worth- 
ington told Home Life managers, “is 
field management. The agency manager 
has a big responsibility—a sobering re- 
sponsibility—of coaching and leadership; 
of molding opinion and creating the 
proper atmosphere, to the end that his 


agency is a positive, enthusiastic force in 
furthering the company’s program. 


The 


JOHN H. EVANS 


manager is the determining factor in 
agency attitudes.” 

Mr. Worthington described Home 
Life’s policy innovations as a significant 
advance in the company’s marketing 


plans and exciting news to policyowners 


and the company’s sales organization. 
However, he said, we should recognize 
that price reductions as such are con- 


trary to the prevailing situation in other 
fields, where prices are increasing. 
“Unless this reduction in premium 
rates is accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the amount of insurance pro- 
tection purchased by individual policy- 
owners” cautioned Mr, Worthington, “we 


will be doing the public a distinct dis- 
service.’ 

Mr. Worthington urged rei lism in de- 
termining the actual “cost” of life in- 
surance. “You don’t determine the cost 
of an automobile at the time you buy 
it,” he said, “the actual cost is the 
initial price, plus how much it has cost 
you in repairs—what your upkeep has 


been and then finally what trade-in you 
actually get on the next car. Then and 
then only can you tell the ultimate cost 
of an automobile.” Similarly, he said, 
the cost of life insurance is established 
after its purchase. It is determined by 
the premium, the amount of the divi- 
dends, and all the benefits paid either 
to the policyowner or the beneficiary. 
Regarding the trend toward use of 
long-term dividend projections as a sales 
technique, Mr, Worthington urged Home 
Life managers to take the lead in de- 
emphasizing such projections — “even 








Pach Bros.. N. V. 


WORTHINGTON 


WILLIAM P. 


though they are available to you.” He 
indicated that since no company could 
guarantee payment of a specific dividend 
five, ten or twenty years from now, the 
insurance purchaser should be urged not 
to let such projections enter into his 
decision to buy life insurance. 


“Some buyers of life insurance want a 


company to tell them its rrice for the 
next 20 years,” said Mr. Worthington, 
“and whether you like it or not, this is 


looked upon by many prospective pur- 
chasers as the basis on which they are 
purchasing life insurance and they expect 
vou to deliver. Is the same true in other 
fields? Will the banker guarantee what 
his interest rate will be in the future? 
Will the auto dealer guarantee that 
there will be no price change or how 
much your trade-in will be worth six 
months hence? How long will a build- 
ing contractor hold to the same price 
if vou do not proceed at once with your 
mart 

‘ay Worthington asked: “Why bring 
in an unsupportable estimate of dividends 
of 20 years from now and give it to 
people who will not guarantee their 
price, in many instances, longer than 60 
days?” 


New Agencies 


Reporting on the company’s program 
for opening new agencies under the Ten- 
Year Plan for Building Business Sources, 
Mr. Evans stated that the company 
was progressing on schedule. In the 
past vear and a half, he said, Home Life 
has opened up in five new cities and 
established additional agencies in three 
other cities. Referring to the meeting 
theme of “We Know Where We’re Go- 
ing,’ Mr. Evans stated that Home Life 
would continue to place primary em- 
phasis on “Planned Estates” service and 
the field of family insurance. He said 
that Home Life was “more convinced 
than ever that this was the area in 
which we could serve the public best.” 

Also on the program were sessions de- 
voted to the selection and recruiting of 
quality field underwriters. Participating 
in a panel discussion were the following 
managers: Paul F, Saint, CLU, Boston; 
William T. Bolton, Philadelphia; Hugh 
W. Davy, CLU, San Francisco; and 
Clifford O. Pratt, White Plains. Another 
panel discussion centered on the oppor- 
tunities provided under the company’s 
Management Development Program. 
Participating were five Columbia Uni- 


versity fraternity brothers who joined 
Home Life as management trainees 
shortly after graduation from college. 
They are: William B. Wallace, Wash- 
ington: Howard Hansen, New York- 
Carnright; Anthonv Misho, Boston- 
Saint: Robert C. Schwegler. Buffalo; 


and Edward McSweeney, White Plains. 

Others who took part on the program 
of the meeting were: John F. Walsh, 
vice president; Alan B. Doran and Eu- 
gene C. Kelly, assistant vice presidents; 
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convened during the meeting and fy 
its annual election of officers, y, 
officers for 1956-1957 are presiden: 
Hugh W. Davy, CLU, San Frangis, 
vice president—Robert W. Bremner, \g 
York; and _ secretary- treasurer—Hajs 


S. Easton, CLU, Cleveland. 
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That’s where Mutual Benefit Life 
men like Armand M. D’Amato 
of New York City, really shine— 
meeting the “custom-built” life i 
surance requirements of successfil 
men who can’t be pleased with the 
usual “ready-to-wear” variety. Be- 
cause they’re equipped to do 3 
better job for 
clients, they do a 
better job for 
themselves as well! 
The Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance 
Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 
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ore ma More than 430 exhibits were displayed 


» New Vy + the annual meeting of the Life Ad- 

A sade vertiseTs Association held in New Or- 
ng and hej leans, September 23-25. The materials 
ficers, \lfubmitted by member companies in- 
WB ided 19 separate classifications, from 


President lu 

1 Franeisy waterials to motivate agents through 
remner, \ special campaign advertising. 

Ter—Hadl The representative companies were 


jvided into three groups in accordance 
yith their Ordinary insurance in force 
as of January 1, 1955. Group A included 
those companies with more than $800,- 
000 in force, Group B $200,000,000_ to 
000,000 and Group C, companies with 
ss than $200,000,000 in force. The 
award winning exhibits were chosen by 
representatives of both industry and spe- 
tialists out of the industry. The Award 
of Excellence was given to the following 
companies for the categories named. 


ual 
ife 


LYS: 


Group “A” Life Insurance Companies 


Material to Motivate Agents— 

Bankers Life. 

Sales Aids— 

Connecticut Mutual, Equitable Life Assurance 
society, Lincoln National, Metropolitan Life, 
Mutual Life of Canada, New England Life, New 
iork Life, Northwestern National, Pacific Mu- 
wal, Provident Mutual, Travelers. | 

Prestige and Good-will Builders— _ 
Home Life, Life of Virginia, Lincoln Na 
mal, Mutuat Lite of New York, Nat.onal Lire, 
cific Mutual, Travelers. 

Recruiting Material— 

Acacia Mutual, Home Life. 

Direct Mail 
Acacia Mutual, Bankers Life. 
Wall Calendars— 





Connecticut Mutual, Northwestern Mutual, 
lravelers. 
Annual Reports— 

1e Equitable Lite Assurance Society, National 
Life, Pacific Mutual, Prudential. 


Policyholder Material— 
Mutual Life of New York, National Life, New 
England Life, Union Central. 
Brokerage Material— 
Canada Life, Manufacturers Life. 
Company Field Publications— 
American National, Bankers Life, Connecticut 
Mutual, Equitable Life Assurance Society, Great- 
West Life, Jefferson Standard, John Hancock, 
Manufacturers Life, Massachusetts Mutual, Mu- 
tual Benefit, National Life, North American 
] Life, Pacific Mutual, Phoenix Mutual, Travelers, 
Union Central. 
Employe Relations— 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Equitable 
Life of lowa, Manufacturers Life, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Republic National, Sun Life, Travelers. 
National Magazine Advertising— 
] Equitable Life Assurance Society, Mutual Life 
f New York, New England Life, Northwestern 
Mutual, Phoenix Mutual. 
Newspaper Advertising— 
Canada Life, Connecticut General, Great 
West Life, Massachusetts Mutual, Mutual Bene- 


Insurance Journal Advertising— 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, Mutual 
Benefit, Mutual Life of New York, New Eng- 
and Life, Provident Mutual, State Farm Life. 
Public Relations— 

Acacia. Mutual, New York Life, Prudential, 
Republic National, Travelers. 

Group Coverage— 

Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York 
fe, 


Personal Accident & Health— 
9 Connecticut General, Great-West Life, Metro 
vottan Life Pacific Mutual. 
General Consumer Advertising— 
Great-West Life, _ Prudential. 
Special Campaign Advertising— 
Prudential, Travelers Insurance. 


C. 


Group “B” Life Insurance Companies 


it Life 


Material to Motivate Agents— 






ankers Life of Nebraska, Berkshire Life, 
\mato pentral Standard, Commonwealth Life, Life of 
hine— Reels Ohio National, Pan-American, Paul 

“evere, Security Mutual, N. Y. 
ife in- JB Sales Aids— 

Berkshire, Colonial Life, Great Southern, 
cessful Midland Mutual, Pilot Life, Security Benefit, 

curity Mutual, Washington National. 
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Prestige and Good-will Builders— 
Lutheran Mutual 

Recruiting Material— 
Commonwealth Life, Great 
‘mercan, Washington National. 
Direct Mail— 
Beneficial Life, 







Southern, Pan- 








Ohio National. 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
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LAA Award Winning Exhibits 


Wall Calendars— 

Excelsior Life. 

Annual Reports— 

General American, Pan-American, 

Policyholder Material— 

Lutheran Mutual, Security Benefit. 

Brokerage Material— 

Pan-American, 

Company Field Publications— 

Atlantic Life, Bankers Life of 
United States Life 

Employe Relations— 

Great Southern, Liberty Life, Life & Casualty 
of Tenn., Pan-American. 

National Magazine Advertising— 

Pan-American, Security Mutual. 

Newspaper Advertising— 

Beneficial Life. Dominion Life, Great South- 
ern, Gulf Life, Liberty Life, Life of Georgia. 

Insurance Journal Advertising— 

Liberty Life, Midland Mutual, Ohio National, 
Philadelphia Life, Security Mutual, Southland 
Life. 

Public Relations— 

Liberty Life, Pan-American. 

Group Coverage— 

Great Southern. 

Personal Accident & Health— 

Bankers National. Guarantee Mutual, Paul 
xevere, Pilot Life Security Mutual, Union Mu- 
tual, Washington National. 

General Consumer Advertising— 

Southland Life. 

Special Campaign Advertising— 

Security Benefit. 


Pilot Life. 


Nebraska, 





BERNARD A. 
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AGENCY 





“Let’s 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


talk about tough cases” 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-3964 








Group “C” Life Insurance Companies 
Material to Motivate Agents— 
Guaranty Savings Life, Home Security 
Sales Aids— 
Golden 
preme Liberty 
Prestige and Good-Will 
Lamar Life. 
Recruiting Material— 
Great American Reserve. 
Annual Reports— 
Fidelity Life Association, 
Occidental Life. 
Policyholder material— 
Midland National. 
Brokerage Material— 
Great American Reserve. 
Company Field Publications— 
Guaranty Savings Life, Guaranty Union Life, 
Home State Life, Midland National. 
Public Relations— _ 
Fidelity Life Association, 
Keserve, Lamar Life. 
Group Coverage— 
Great American Reserve. 
Personal Accident & 
Home State Life. 


site, 


Suilders— 


Midland National, 


Great American 


Health— 


Life. 


State Mutual, Guaranty Union, Su- 
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For complete information, address: 
Charles L. Norvell, Director of Sales, 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, or inquire of reservation 
offices at: New York, 588 Fifth Avenue, 
JU 6-5500; Boston, 73 Tremont Street, 
LA 3-4497; Chicago, 77 West Wash- 
ington Street, RA 6-0625;-Washington, 
D. C., Investment Bldg., RE 7-2642. 


THE 





Where the convention 


season never ends... 





The Greenbrier offers an outstand- 





ing location for your next conven- 


tion. The newly completed, air-conditioned 
West Wing provides meeting rooms for 
groups up to 1000 and includes such fea- 
tures as a brand new auditorium with a 42 
foot stage, the latest P. A. systems and pro- 
jection equipment, a theater with Cinema- 
Scope screen, and superb arrangements for 
banquets. Don’t overlook either, the mar- 
“| velous sports and recreational facilities, the 
‘ courteous service, comfortable guest rooms 
and wonderful dining that have made The 
Greenbrier world-renowned as America’s 


eee Vi y,%, 'nformal Business Capitol. 





te, 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS + WEST VIRGINIA 





Heads Brooklyn Managers 





BRENNAN 


WALTER J. 


Walter J. 


Brooklyn for 


Brennan, general agent in 
Mutual Life, 
Brooklyn 


Provident 
was elected president of the 
Life 


luncheon meeting. 


Managers Association at a recent 


He succeeds Bernard 


Bergen, Mutual ‘Trust Life general 
agent. 

Also -elected were Jack Karp, 
Massachusetts Mutual, vice president; 


Anthony P. Musalo, Continental Ameri- 


can, secretary-treasurer. 


On Policyholders Committee 


Five business and civic leaders from 
widely separated parts of the nation 
have been elected to the Northwestern 


Mutual Life’s 1956 examining committee 
of policyholders. 

They are John Kopmeier, president, 
Wisconsin Ice & Coal Co., Milwaukee; 
General Leif J. Sverdrup, St. Louis, 
president, Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc., con- 
sulting engineers; John R. Wood, Jr., 
South Bend, vice president, Clark Equip- 
ment Co.; Henry Bernard Wehrle, 
Charleston, W. Va., president McHun- 
kin Corp.; and Alfred A. Laun, Jr, 
Wisconsin State Senator and president, 
\. A. Laun Furniture Co 


Republic National School 

Seventeen representatives from six 
states attended an intermediate one 
week school conducted by Republic Na- 
tional Life at its Dallas home office 
recently, according to Lyman E. King, 
CLU, assistant vice president and di 
rector of training. 

Instructors, besides Mr. King, were 
Charles D. Walters, assistant training 
director; Donald Clark, superintendent 
of agencies, Western region, and Jack 
Hargis, superintendent of agencies, 
Southwestern region. Classes were held 
throughout the week with emphasis on 
programming, and at the final session 
diplomas were presented by Robert P. 
Hale, vice president and director of 


agencies, 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 
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Elected Trustees of NALU 


The following were elected trustees of 
NALU at Wash- 
ington last week: 

William S. Hendley, Jr., Columbia, 
© Mutual of New York, which 
company he joined in 1936. A graduate 
of The Citadel, class of ’33, he was an 
Army officer in World War II. Mr. 
Hendley has been president of both the 
the 
ind has been chairman 
and legisla- 
He 


Junior 


annual convention in 


. agent, 


Columbia and state associations of 
life 
bf committee 
South ¢ 


president of 


underwriters 


on state law 


tion for ‘arolina association. 


is past Columbia 

Commerce. 

Kirck, CLU, has been gen- 

Mutual, New Haven, 
He joined the 
He is past president 


Clamber of 
Howard V. 

agent, 

Conn., 


Penn 
since 1933. 
Pittsburgh. 
life 
and state 
chairman. 


eral 
com- 
pany in 
of the 
his city 


underwriters associations of 
and has been a state 


Also, he 


been chairman of committees on Federal 


sales congress has 


and legislation and education of field 


He is past president of local com- 


law 
men, 
munity chest. 

Other Careers 
William E. North, CLU, is 


northern [llinois 


general 
New 


manager, brancia, 


York Life which company he joined in 
Oregon in 1930 and was agency director 
in Montana in 1936. He was president 


of Chicago Managers and Illinois State 


associations and has headed numerous 
committees and spoken before many 
insurance bodies. He is chairman of 


NALU disability committee. 
Harry N. Phillips, Jr, CLU, Group 
manager in Detroit for Sun Life of 


Sheila B. aes re 
With Noted Stage Stars 


Sheila Blair Astley of Port Angeles, 
Washington, who attended the meeting 
of Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table in Washington last week, 
was in musical comedy during early 
part of her career. Educated in Paris 
and Brussels and daugliter of a colonel 
of the Argyle and Southern High- 
landers she went with “Charlot’s Re- 
view,” stars of which were Beatrice 
Lillie, Jack Buchanan and the late Ger- 
trude Lawrence. She was in the “Oh! 
Please” company which toured this coun- 
try and of which Miss Lillie was star. 
Also, she appeared in Earl Carroll’s 
“Vanities.” In the amusement world she 
also has had small parts in the movies 
and has appeared on TV and _ radio 
programs. 

Miss Astley decided to enter the 
ness world. She traveled for the 
metic concern of Helena Rubinstein, 
Inc.; ran a gift and cosmetic shop in 
Ogden, Utah; was personnel executive 
for Boeing Aircraft, Angeles, and 
also ran a flower shop in that city. 

Entering life insurance she joined the 
agency of Roert Ralksness, Seattle, and 
from her present home city of Port 
Angeles, Wash., she pays for approxi- 
mately $400,000 a year. 


busi- 


cos- 


Los 





New Directors Elected by 
American Society of CLU 


These new directors of American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Underwriters 
were announced at annual meeting in 
Washington last week: 

H. Cochran Fisher, Aetna Life, Wash- 
ington; Paul A. Wallace, Northwestern 
Mutual, Seattle; C. William Scott, 
ciate general agent, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Kansas City, Mo.; Fritz A. Lich- 
tenberg, Massachusetts Mutual, Colum- 
bus, O.; William L. Spencer, Equitable 
Society, Youngstown, Ohio; Walter L. 
Downing, associate general agent, New 


England Life, Boston. 


asso- 


Canada, joined that company in 1924. In 
World War II he was with U. S. Coast 
Guard Reserve. He is past president of 
his city and his state associations and 
is a past chairman of LUTC and edu- 
cational committees. He is co-author of 
a sales text book and is unusually active 
civically in Detroit. For seven years he 
was with U. S. Department of Labor in 
its civil service division. 

Sam B. Starrett, Jr., agent of Guar- 
antee Mutual, Omaha, attended Nebras- 
ka Wesleyan and University of Ne- 
braska, and formerly was general agent 
of the company in Chicago and Omaha, 
then returned to personal production. 
He has been president of Omaha, Ne- 
braska associations of life underwriters 
and Nebraska General Agents and Man- 
agers Association. At present he is chair- 
man of Omaha law association and leg- 
islation committee. 

Jack White, Los Angeles, 
manager since 1940, is a 


Prudential 
graduate of 


University of California at Los Angeles. 
He has been president of Los Angeles 
association and of CLU Chapter in that 
city. He belongs to insurance commit- 
tee of Chamber of Commerce, he is 
chairman of California committee, So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness 
and belongs to Los Angeles Sales Exec- 
utive Club. He has spoken before many 


insurance sales and other 
meetings. 

Terms of the 
not expire before 1957: 
CLU, Prudential, Honolulu: John C. 
Donohue, Penn Mutual, Baltimore; Elsie 
S. Doyle, Union Central. Cincinnati; 
Louis J. Grayson, CTU. Travelers, 


congresses 


following trustees will 
Quan Lun Ching, 


Washington: Gordon V. Hockadav. CLU, 
Equitable Society, Spokane, Wash.; 
Oren D. Pritchard, Union Central, In- 


dianapolis. 


American College of LU 


Elects Four New Trustees 

At a meeting of American College of 
Life Underwriters at which Chairman 
Julian S. Myrick presided, four new 
trustees were elected. 

They are Stanton G. Hale, president, 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, and vice president for sales, 
Mutual of New York; Frank B. Maher, 
vice president John Hancock and presi- 
dent of Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
cil; Eugene C. DeVol, CLU, first vice 
president of American College and Phila- 
delphia general agent, National Life of 
Vermont; and John O. Todd, Chicago, 
Northwestern Mutual Life agent and 
president of Todd & Zischke, Inc., actu- 
arial and pension consultants. 

Re-elected trustees were James Elton 
Bragg, gener al agent, Guardian and pro- 
fessor of insurance, New York Univer- 
sity; Col. Charles W. Campbell, vice 
president, Prudential, South - Central 
home office, Jacksonville; Dr. Davis W. 
Gregg, president, American College; 
Roger Hull, CLU, executive vice presi- 
dent, Mutual of New York; Raymond C. 
Johnson, vice president, New York Life; 
and Harold M. Stewart, executive vice 
president, The Prudential. 





General Agents, Managers 
Get Community Chest Honor 


The General Agents and Managers 
Conference of NALU was honored in 
Washington for the key role it has 
played in developing enthusiastic, well- 
informed solicitors for local community 
chest campaigns. 

A citation was presented to GAMC on 
behalf of United Community Funds and 
Councils of America by Vincent B. 
Coffin, national secretary of the Fund 
and senior vice president of Connecticut 
Mutual. GAMC is made up of 5,000 life 
insurance branch office executiv es and is 
an integral part of NALU. It is a clear- 
ing house of information for those in 
the field as producers or in sales man- 
agement. 


NALU Resolution Pleads 
For Dollar Protection 


SEES INFLATIONARY TREND 


Wants Pressure on Economy Relieved 
and Cost of Government Con- 


diserably Reduced 


The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at its annual convention last 
week passed a resolution expressing grat- 
ification that the Federal Budget has 
been balanced for the first time in five 
years and calling such balancing the 
foundation stone of sound money. 

“We are, however, deeply disturbed 
by the persistent and continued growth 
of inflationary pressures in our economy, 
as evidenced by mounting symptoms that 
a wage-price spiral may be in the mak- 
ing,” the said, “and by the 
appreciable rise in both wholesale and 
consumer prices over the past year. Par- 
ticularly disturbing is the fact that in the 
living has 


resolution 


few months the cost of 
moved up to new high levels after three 


stability.” 


last 


years of 
Wants Sound Dollar Preserved 


NALU called on “the proper Govern- 
mental authorities” to take action as 
promptly and as expeditiously as may 
be consistent with the national welfare 
and security for these purposes: 

To maintain a balanced Federal budget 
as a primary weapon in our fight for 
sound money and a stable purchasing 
power for the dollar; 

To cut the cost of Government, now 
higher than ever before except in war- 
time, both to make possible a reduction 
in the heavy burden of taxation on the 
people and on business, and to ease some 
of the pressures on the economy inherent 
in the mounting demand for goods and 
services from all levels of Government— 
state and local as well as Federal; 

To use all fiscal, monetary and credit 
measures required by the times and 
conditions to promote sound economic 
growth and _ prevent excesses which 
would undermine the stability of our 
economy; 

To make preservation of a sound dol- 
lar and encouragement of personal thrift 
cardinal principles of Government. 





Brown Resigns as Chairman 


NALU Fed. Law Committee 


Gerard S. Brown, CLU, James M. 
Rover Agency, Chicago. Penn Mutual 
Life, has resigned as chairman of the 
Committee on Federal Law and Legisla- 
tion of National Association of Life 
Underwriters. He became chairman of 
the committee in 1952. 





Life & Casualty Has New 


Univac I Installation 


The Life & Casualty Insurance Co., 
Nashville, has accepted a Univac I elec- 
tronic computer system from the Rem- 
ington Rand Corp. after trial use on 
30,000 policies. Installation of the equip- 
ment was begun in April. 

The Univac system will be operated 
by the Electronics Services, Inc, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Life & Casu- 
alty, which will make the services of 
the equipment available on a fee basis 
to other businesses and industry in the 
greater Nashville area. 

Paul Mountcastle, Life & Casualty 
chairman, is also chairman of the board 
of Electronic Services, Inc. Guilford 
Dudley, Jr. is president ‘of the new cor- 
poration. Kenneth Ward-Smith has been 
named vice president and general mana- 
ger of the operation. 

In addition to effecting savings in its 
own operating cost, Life & Casualty is 
anticipating a rental revenue in excess 
of $30,000 per month which will liquidate 
the cost of the equipment in a few years. 


Warm Reception for 
Griffin M. Lovelace 


WINNER OF RUSSELL AWapp 




























Former Coonan fat Institute and N, y. 
University Professor Was for Year; 
. Y. Life V.P. 


Griffin M. Lovelace, who was awarde) 
the John Newton Russell Award at 
NALU last week because of the splendid 
work he has done in field of life j Insur- 
ance education—‘“services to life ingyr. 
ance above and_ beyond hes normal 
course of duty”—received a fine recep- 
tion when the honor was hein him, Dr 
Lovelace was not personally known to 


most of those in the meeting room as 
he has been living in retirement for 
some years, spending his winters jy 


Florida but most of the time since fe. 
tiring as vice president of New York 
Life he has spent at his residence jp 
West Hartford. 

An alumnus of Vanderbilt University 
Dr. Lovelace began his life insurance ca- 
reer as an agent of New York Life jp 
Nashville and later became inspector-in- 
charge of the company’s European 
branches. From 1909 until 1919 he was 
superintendent of agencies of Connecticut 


Mutual Life. 
Taught in Pittsburgh and N. Y. City 


His first appearance in academic edu- 
cation for students was in 1919 when ly 
was asked to organize the life insur- 
ance school at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh. That school, oj 
which. John A. Stevenson became head, 
and which won a high reputation amo 
insurance executives, subsequently y 
transferred to New York Universi 
While at that university Dr. Lovelace 


taught many who later became promi- Up 
nent in life insurance. Teabes 

Company Executive and Coiumnist LR I 

In 1926 Dr. Lovelace rejoined his o! - 
company as vice president in charge 0 Rick 
all training activities, later his workg§ “onan 
including being head of advertising an’ Crockf 
of sales promotion. While with Nev Haggm 
York Life he also wrote an_ insurance 





column for the New York Post, oldes 
paper in New York City, and in which he As ¥ 
introduced a human interest. style nog “ter! 
then or since being used by any insur- tive dir 
ance columnist of a daily paper. Theg§ Tusin 
column played up reasons for buying lite preside 
insurance, describing the different cov Associa 
erages in simple, non-technical language rleans 
While an insurance Professor Dr‘ Vi 
Lovelace traveled extensively through: Life of 
out the country addressing life under” the 
writers associations. rock fc 
The NALU award was presented gg {rout 
him by David E. Fluegelman as chairgg “ected 
man of the Russell Award committee a! rai 
former president of NALU. The lat A ion 
Tohn Newton Russell was general agen ‘, ag: 
Pacific Mutual Life, in Southern Calg \othw 
fornia, and was a president of NALUG& a! 
promoti 
elected 
monthl. 


Special Edition Printed er 
> ° . nm 
Of Life Association New’ 


Upon the occasion of the grounjj] ——— 
breaking ceremonies for NALU’s ne 







Washington headquarters building the M 
association got out a special issue of ona 
Life Association News. Consisting of It 
pages it contains messages from Pres: a 
dent Eisenhower and former Presiden Willi; 
Hoover and Truman as well as featur has hee 
articles by a number of leaders of 4M ion i, 
life insurance fraternity. i 
Among these articles are those ded ie 
ing with the growth and development © 1059 
NALU, a comprehensive description “Mj "as 
that association’s functions and servic a 
and an analysis of the American Agent! or Nea 
System. There are also sketches of Tact 
histories of 25 of the important orgat! We d 
zations in life insurance. Also repr, Vork 
sented are articles by American Medic ad | 
Association, American Bar Associatio® “ ee 
American Newspaper Publishers As” = ‘. 
ciation, American Institute of Accoul ) ape 
ants and Chamber of Commerce of t™ ich hi 
U_S. i) oe 
The issue is attractively printed. Maer: 
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Upper group, executive committee (left to right), Harry E. Nelson, L. & C6 


» promi- 
Tennessee; Al B. Richardson, Life of Georgia; W. L. Camp, IIT, Conn. Mutual; 
mnist L.R. Blanchard, Paul Revere Life; S. M. Richman, General American. 
’ , 

his ol Lower group, officers: Seated, H. M. Kennedy, Prudential, president; Al B. 
harge cf. ; ; aS AiG sid S ; lef io M.S 
is workg Xichardson, Life of Georgia, retiring president. Standing (left to right), M. S. 
sing an/fg Crockford, Excelsior Life, vice president; J. M. Locke, Gulf Life, secretary; R. S. 
th Nev Haggman, Northwestern Mutual, treasurer. 
nsuranet 
t, oldest , en ot : ' 
Vhich hel AS printed in The Eastern Under- others were elected to the executive 
tvle noi titer last week, H. M. Kennedy, execu- committee: L. Russell Blanchard, mana- 
y insur ive director of public relations and ad- ger of sales promotion, Paul Revere 
or. They \ettising, The Prudential, was elected Life, Worcester; John L. Briggs, vice 


president in charge of advertising and 


jieqg President of Life Insurance Advertisers " I 
public relations, Southland Life, Dallas; 


\ssociation at its annual meeting at New 


2 OV- 

ae ‘rleans. He succeeds Al B. Richard- W. L. Camp III, supervisor of publica- 
sor Dry vice president for public relations, — tions, Connecticut Mutual; Harry E. 
hrough-f Life of Georgia, Atlanta, who was named Nelson, director of public relations, Life 
under 2 the executive committee. Morgan S. & Casualty of Tennessee, Nashville; and 


Stanley M. Richman, vice president, 
General American Life, St. Louis. 
Mr. Kennedy has been active in LAA 


Crockford, secretary of Excelsior Life, 
snted tg loronto, was elected vice president; 


s chairgy (ieeted secretary was Joseph M. Locke, 

ttee ani “vertising and public relations officer affairs for many years, serving as secre- 
Phe late Or Gulf Life, Jacksonville, Fla.; Richard tary in 1947-48 and treasurer in 1950-54. 
| aver: Haggman, director of advertising for He has served on numerous LAA com- 
rials Northwestern Mutual, was named treas- mittees, including the executive com- 
NALU@g “et, and Paul Duling, director of sales mittee. 


All officers and executive committee 
dected editor of the association’s members elected have been active in 
monthly publication, The Life Adver- LAA affairs for some time and each has 
liser, held one or more important committee 

News In addition to Mr. Kennedy, five posts at one time or another. 


ffomotion, Postal Life, New York, was 


ground ————. Sora eee eae ee ee ne ee ee — = 


ing Monarch Makes Helms Named TIAA-CREF Officer 


g of It . : a : 
g let Manager of Selection 2 mn pai a a “a 

ee ny an advisory c c sachers Insurance 
‘esiden'f William A. Helms of Monarch Life ee ee 


and Annuity Association of America and 
its companion organization, College Re- 
tirement Equities Fund, R. McAllister 
Lloyd, president, announced. 

Prior to joining TIAA-CREF, Mr. 
Hopkins was associated for five years 
with Johnson and Higgins, New York 
insurance brokers, as account 
executive in the employe benefit depart- 
ment. Mr. Hopkins has had 25 years’ 
experience in the insurance and pension 
field, serving successively as agent, 
agency supervisor, home office educa- 
tional supervisor, regional Group and 
pension manager, and account executive. 
He is a graduate of Yale University, 
holding the Ph.B. degree. 


teatl@ ‘as been promoted to manager of selec- 
» OF SH tion, it was announced recently by Mon- 
atch’s President Frank S. Vanderbrouk. 
_Mr. Helms started with Monarch in 
990 as a field underwriter working out 
' the company’s Indianapolis agency, 
nd in 1954 moved to the home office in 
Pringfield, Mass., as assistant manager 
' field training. 

Working in close association with Di- 
‘ector of Training Robert E. Wooster, 
i@has been instrumental in the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive field training 
Mogram. 

At his new post, Mr. Helms succeeds 
ohn C. Holton, who has been promoted 
general agent and placed in charge of 
“onarch’s new office in Green Bay, Wis. 





senior 


Hancock Names Grillo 

The opening of a district office in 
Vineland, N. J., with Nicholas Grillo as 
district manager, has been announced 
by the John Hancock. 

Mr. Grillo was formerly assistant dis- 
trict manager for the John Hancock at 
Meriden, Conn., and more recently has 
been serving as regional supervisor at 
Philadelphia. He will be assisted by 
John P. Cassells and Paul Jacobs, as- 
sistant district managers, and Werner 
Raff, office supervisor. 


Fordyce Campaign Sets 
Manhattan Life Record 


The 3-months Fordyce Summer Cam- 
paign in June, July and August saw 
Manhattan Life’s field force turn in a 
record volume of business. Total paid- 
for during the campaign this year was 
$53,805,446, representing the best three- 
mouths business in the history of the 
company. 

During the 1955 Fordyce Campaign, 
total volume amounted to $40,400,693, at 
that time a three-month record. 





BERKSHIRE PRESENTS 





, MOST COMPLETE 


LINE 


RETIREMENT 


OF 


INCOME PLANS 


WITH LOWER RATES 
THAN EVER BEFORE 





All $5,000 Minimum Plans 
in Improved, Expanded Line 
are “Specials’’ — 


One to Fit Every Purse! 


Now—Specials Across the Board on all $5,000 minimum plans makes 
our complete Retirement Income line the broadest, most attractive in 
the industry. New policies or new low costs: in a choice of plans 
written with 5 or 10 year certain periods ... a special plan for 
persons whose earning period is limited, or who wish to build 
equities more rapidly ... a plan for those who want to combine high 
initial protection with moderate retirement income. All retirement 
prospects can be interested — and sold! Get ALL the extra-saleable 
features and easy-to-explain details. 






PITTSFIELD. MASS. °* 


ERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY * 165! 


Life, Annuities, Pension Plans and Accident & Sickness 
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THE GOLD BOOK 


The Gold Book of Life Sell- 
ing appears this week as Part I] of the 


Insurance 


current issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer. The annual publication of The 
Gold Book is one of the most widely 


distributed and read periodicals in the 
insurance field. This year’s issue features 
the 


men experience after adopting life insur- 


satisfactions which insurance sales- 


ance salesmanship as a career, 


ITALIAN AND GERMAN MARINE 


MARKETS 


Both the Italian and the German ma- 
rine insurance markets, which have pro- 
gressed well in recent years, are aiming 
to secure cooperation toward needed 
higher premium rates for hull insurance, 
to offset increasing loss and repair costs. 
At the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Marine Insurance at 
Monte Artom of Italy 


spoke of the efforts of the Italian Joint 


recent 
Union of 
Carlo, Professor 
Hull Understanding, basically similar to 
the Hull Understanding in Great Britain, 
to bring about reasonable tbalance_ be- 
tween premium income and claims. Com- 
panies joining this agreement are allowed 
Italian hull 
the terms quoted for each ship or 


to write business only at 
fleet 
by the rating committee, which conforms 
with the rules of the London Joint Hull 
Understanding. 


While the 


Italian 


majority of foreign and 
Italian market 
have joined the Understanding some in- 
Even if 
they do not develop a considerable vol- 
Artom stated, 
they disturb the normal development of 
the cooperating companies. Nevertheless, 
improvement achieved and 
should continue, he predicted, if the non- 
joining insurers cooperate to some de- 
gree. Ocean marine insurance experience 
in Italy for last may not be 
good, he said, due to numerous collisions 
and the heavy costs of repairs. Hence 
he feels the Italian market would find 
rrofitable stricter cooperation between 
all organizations in various countries 


insurers in the 


surers have remained outside. 


ume of hull business, Prof. 


has. been 


year too 


which are trying to improve hull market 
operations. 

Similarly in Germany, where shipbuild- 
ing is extensive and costs high, Mr. von 
Schlayer Monte Carlo that 
for 1955-56 particular average losses will 


reported at 


probably be more extensive. So many 
that it 
build 


large 


claims have been received 


be possible, he said, to 


such 
will not 
up a reserve for possible really 
claims, such as must be reckoned with 
in German hull business in view of the 
continued heavy losses in international 
shipping. 

German hull insurers who abide by the 
basic principles of the Joint Hull Agree- 
ment have continued efforts to adjust 
premium meet these adverse 
factors, particularly repair charges. Mr. 
believes that if experience 
unsatisfactory the ade- 
quate remedy would be to increase the 
premium rate not only for an individual 
fleet showing adverse claims records but 
on an all-around basis. This would have 
to be aimed at on the principle, he con- 
tends, of a mutual ideas 
and experience among the various hull 
insurance markets concerned. He stated 
German marine insurers prepared 
to cooperate with the leading hull mar- 
kets in this difficult task in order to 
achieve a much desired improvement in 
marine hull underwriting. 


income to 


von Schlayer 


continues only 


exchange of 


are 


Walter H. Geisler has joined Educa- 
tors Mutual as assistant to the advertis- 


ing director. Mr. Geisler was formerly 
account executive with the Godfrey 
Agency handling the Educators ac- 
count, 

x * Ok 


Albert F. Swett has been appointed 
manager of the fire and marine depart- 
ment of the Maryland Casualty in the 
Los Angeles office. He has had many 
years experience as a fire and marine 
underwriter and production man, and is 
well known throughout Southern Cali- 
fornia territory. 

* * * 


Wallace McCutcheon, chairman of The 
National Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
was named a director of The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. 

































ALFRED T. CHISHOLM 


Alfred T. Chisholm, who assumed his 
new post as United States manager of! 
the Pearl Assurance, and president of 
the Monarch Insurance Co., last Friday, 
succeeding Vincent L. Gallagher, en- 
tered insurance in 1923 with the Royal. 
He joined the Pearl-American Group in 
1935 as manager of the automobile de- 
partment at the home office, then in 
Cleveland. In 1936 he came to New York 
when the head office was moved here 
and in 1952 was transferred to the Pa- 
cific Coast department as_ assistant 
manager where he became active in 
many organizations. He held that post 
in San Francisco until coming East to 
succeed Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Chisholm’s 
office this week was adorned with sev- 
eral beautiful bouquets of flowers. 

x ok Ox 


Dr. Armando Montalto, sub-manager 
of the Adriatic Insurance Co. of Milan, 
Italy, is now in New York on vacation 
and plans to visit Hartford before re- 
turning home on October 15. His com- 
pany is at the head of a group which 
includes 27 Italian companies operating 
in many countries. A graduate of the 


University of Genoa Law School, Dr. 
Montalto is observing his 25th anni- 
versary year with the Adriatic. His 
duties at its head office are chiefly con- 
nected with public relations problems. 
He is the author of many articles on 
underwriting. 
x 


Charles W. Dow, president, Equitable 
Society, has been elected a trustee of 
3arnard College. He will serve a seven- 
vear term on Barnard’s 25-member 
Board of Trustees. Mr. Dow is a director 
of Huntington Hospital, a member of the 
University Club of New York, Manhas- 
set Bay Yacht Club and the Huntineton 
Country Club. Mr. and Mrs. Dow hive 
four children. 

x * 

M. Albert Linton, chairman of Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, and L. J. Kalmbach, 
president, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
and Martin B. Williams, executive direc- 
tor, Life Insurers Conference, were 
among executives attending NALU con- 
vention in Washington, D. C., last week. 

* * * 


Victor Gerdes, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Cos., was 
married in New York City, October 1, 
to Miss Rose Mary Murnion of that 
city. Mr. Gerdes, who joined the asso- 
poy soe some three years ago is a native 

Texas and has an extensive teaching 
aR own in the field of insurance. 
The couple plan to honeymoon in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
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RICHARD K. PAYNTER, JR. 









Richard K. Paynter, Jr., executive vic 
president, New York Life, has bee: 
elected a director of General Cable Cor- 
poration. He is a director of Columbi: 
Insurance Co., Phoenix Indemnity Com 
pany and United Firemen’s Insurance: 
Co. Also, he is on board of New York 
Trust Co. and Otis Elevator Co. 

x x Ox 
Ohio Superintendent 
has been appointed chair-§ tablis 
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of Insurance, 










man of the Nation: il Association of In-¥@ struct 
surance Commissioners Zone 2, succeed- wer 
ing Thomas J. Gillooly who has resigne! inven 
as Commissioner and gone with Ameri- 0. 
can Life Convention. ho ¢ 
kk Ox \ 
Fred Newton, Gainesville, Tex., a mem-@ (velli 
ber of the Dailas branch office of Re-¥@ son, ’ 
public National Life appeared on the@M Act « 
TV program, “I’ve Got a Secret,” ref a grc 
cently. His secret? He once swam thei partn 
Mississippi River. rgan 
* & & state 
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Fabian Bachrach A 
PAUL E. VAN HORN nee f 
ay 1 
Paul E. Van Horn, CLU, who Deg me. 
joined American Life Insurance Come P 
wholly owned subsidiary of Americ’ ‘0 an 
Surety Co., to be in charge of businesgg ‘¢ lo 
development, was formerly director “f° w 
training for Guardian Life and agent) mal 
director since 1954. Graduate of Sheg Y. 
field Scientific School of Yale, he is. 4. | 
past president of Rochester Life Un mr a 
writers Assn. and Rochester CLU Chai gh 
€ dar 







ter. 
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Federal Flood Insurance 






The Flood Indemnity Administration of 

Housing and Home Finance Ayency of 

which Frank J. Meitstrell is chief 

administrator has made public the follow- 

ng questions and answers respecting L’ed- 
Flood Insurance: 






now 















) 
a What is Federal flood insurance? 

Zante It is an experimental program by 
utive vice HM ie Government to provide indemnity 
has beer orotection against flood losses in a field 
able Cor Hi here private insurance is not generally 
Columbia yailable. It came about through Con- 
uty Com Mf vressional action on an Eisenhower Ad- 
Insurane: ministration request to help victims of 
vew York Mf food disasters to reestablish their homes 
co - businesses. 

What can be insured? 

‘intendent i Homes, farms, small business es- 


ted chair- 


I tablishments, large industries and public 
on of In- i 


structures and facilities. Policies also will 


, succeed: cover household furnishings and business 
 resigne! inventories : 
h Ameri- What are the policy limits and 
: can buy this insurance? 
A. Up to $10,000 for any one home or 
., a men HF dwelling unit; up to $250,000 for any per- 
e of Ref on. The 1956 Federal Flood Insurance 
1 on the@# Act defines “person” as an individual, 
cret,” ref a group of individuals, a corporation, 










swam the partnership, association, or any other 
rganized group of persons — including 
state and local governments and_ their 
agencies. 

Q. When will flood insurance policies 
be sold ? 

A. Not for some time yet. The me- 
chanics of setting up a vast new program 
in an insurance field in which informa- 
e is limited will take several months. 

Where can policies be bought ? 

t From local fire and casualty insur- 
ance sales outlets —companies, brokers, 
agents throughout the United States. 

Just what is a flood within the 
meaning of this law? 
A. It has a broad coverage. Flood 
itludes overflowing rivers and streams. 
It takes in tidal waves, wave wash and 
other abnormally high tidal water. It 
also means the water component of any 
hurricane or other severe storm. It even 
includes surface landslides due to excess 
moisture. Furthermore, the definition of 
- ail may be expanded by regulation. 

Who will administer the insurance 
ie am ? 


A. The 





newly-created Federal Flood 

Indemnity Administration, which is a 
Constituent unit of the Housing and 
ome Finance Agency. 

9. How big will this program be? 

A. The face amount of flood insur- 
‘nee policies and reinsurance agreements 
may not exceed $3 billion at any one 
‘ime. This limit may be increased by 
the President by additional amounts up 
‘0 an aggregate of $2 billion. There also 


Bachrach 


\ 


who ha 
nce 0 


A meri 





busines “e loan contracts covering flood losses 
rector OM '°r which Congress enacted an addi- 
d agencig “onal authorization. 

of Shei 9. What is a loan contract? 

he is ™.4. It is a Government contract sold 
e Under t a fee, assuring a person that a loan 






will be made to him should his property 
¢ damaged or destroyed by flood. Such 


JU Chaf 

















a loan may be made by a private lender 
and guaranteed by the Government, but 
if it is not available at an interest rate 
of 4% or less, the Government will make 
him a direct loan. Flood loan contracts 
may not be sold to state and local gov- 
ernments. 

QO. What limits apply to flood loan 


contracts ? 

A. The $250,000 per person ceiling 
for flood insurance also holds true for 
the loan program, with a $10,000 top on 
any home or dwelling unit and personal 
property connected with it. The program 
limit is $2 billion of loan contracts out- 
standing at any one time. The President 
may increase this by $500 million in any 
one fiscal year. 

Q. How much will 
cost the policy buyer? 

A. That has not yet been determined. 
Since such coverage is not generally 
available from private companies and 
experience is lacking, the problem of 
setting a schedule of rates to take care 
of probable losses is a complex one. 
Experts are working on this now. The 
rates will vary according to the insur- 
ance risks involved. 

Q. Will the policy buyer pay pre- 
miums that will carry the full cost of 
the program? 


flood 


insurance 


A. No. The Government will absorb 
part of the cost. First. the Government 
will estimate the basic rates to cover 


probable losses over a period of years. 
Then, as authorized by the Act, it will 
pay up to 40% of the basic rate, the 
remainder being the cost of premiums 
to the policyholder. Additionally, the 
Government will absorb administrative 
costs involved in the program. 

Q. Will the states share cost 
subsidv ? 

A. To start, the Federal Government 
will shoulder the full load. Beginning 
Tuly 1959, individual states participat- 
ing in the program will pay half the 
subsidy. 

Q. Will private insurance companies 
have much of a role in the flood insur- 
ance program ? 

A. Yes. The insurance industry will 
be used to the maximum practical extent 
in selling and servicing the policies, and 
in adjusting claims for losses. The Act 
directs this and it is in keeping with 
the President’s established policies. In- 
surance companies, agents, brokers and 
adjustment organizations will be paid 
fees for their work. 

Q. Will the Government flood insur- 
ance conflict with private company poli- 
cies ? 

A. No. There is specific prohibition 
in the Act against issuance of Govern- 
ment policies where any private flood 
insurance coverage is offered. The Act 
also encourages private activity in the 
field by, establishing a system of “rein- 
surance” by the Government for com- 
panies writing their own flood insurance 
policies. : 

Q. Is the insurance industry taking 
part in setting up the Government pro- 
gram? 

A. Yes. An advisory committee rep- 
resenting all phases of the industry is 
being selected. The committee also will 


of the 





include non-industry people; for ex- 
ample, a representative of purchasers of 
flood insurance. 

Q. Is this program putting the Fed- 
eral Government permanently into the 


flood insurance business ? 
A. No. The opposite is the intention. 


The Act provides for the Government 
to lead the way into an untested insur- 
ance field, establish its feasibility as a 
private operation, and then turn the 
whole responsibility over to the private 
insurance industry. 

Q. Is there any timetable for this? 

A. Yes. The Act directs a continuing 
Government study of insurance industry 
p< irticipation in the program, and a re- 
port to Congress in 1962 on the advisa- 
bility of Federal withdrawal from this 
field, in whole or in part. 


* * 






* 





First National Article About 
Babe Didrikson Zaharias 


The first paper of national circulation 
to print anything about the late Babe 
Didrikson Zaharias, who was greatest 
woman athlete of the past half century, 
was The Eastern Underwriter. This 
story appeared in The Eastern Under- 
writer when Babe was doing clerical 
work for a small casualty insurance 
company in Texas. The editor of The 
Eastern Underwriter received a letter 
from the editor of the company’s house 
organ reading: 

“T would like to call your attention 
to a girl in this company who we think 
will develop into one of the greatest 
woman athletes the world has ever seen. 
She can throw a baseball farther than 
any man in the company, outrun and 
jump higher and broader than any of 
them, and can outwrestle any person 
in our establishment. Maybe you would 
like to print a few facts about her.” 

With the letter he sent an article 
about Babe which seemed to exaggerate 
matters somewhat; looked as if the com- 
pany wanted to grab some space about 
an interesting employe, but it later de- 
veloped that all claims he made about 
her athletic powers were accurate. Many 
of the facts which The Eastern Under- 
writer printed later appeared in the 
biography of her printed in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


* * * 


Readers Digest Article 

The National Association of Claimants 
Compensation Attorneys has issued a 
blast against insurance companies alleg- 
ing they were circulating “propaganda” 
to influence jurors against plaintiffs in 
personal injury cases. The charges grew 
out of circulation of an artic le i in Readers 
Digest headline of which was “Are Juries 
Giving Away Too Much Money?” A 
member of a jury ina Connecticut Supe- 
rior Court personal iniury case was seen 


in the jury room with a copy of the 
magazine containing the article. While 
the attorneys’ association did not accuse 


the insurance companies of being directly 
responsible for the article it alleges thot 
companies have been responsible for 
conducting a campaign to influence 
jurors into returning smaller verdicts. 


* * * 


N. Y. Bar Insurance Committee 


Louis M. Loeb, president, The Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of City of New York, 
has announced the list of committees for 
1956-57. Chairman of the insurance law 
committee is Wayne Van Orman. Among 
those on that committee are Superin- 
tendent Holz of New York State Insur- 


ance Department and George S. Van 
Schaick, former Superintendent. Other 
members are Frederick S. Benson, James 
Dempsey, John Paul Good, Michael A. 
Hayes, William M. Eaton, Herman 
Swide, Abraham J. Asche, Herman 
3erniker, Robert H. Kilroe, MacNeil 


Mitchell and Thomas I. Parkinson, son 
of former chairman of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. Also, committee 
members are Alfred C. Bennett of the 
New York State Insurance Department, 
and Daniel J. Reidy, general counsel, 
Guardian Life. 

Some other 


chairmen of committees 





include: admiralty, Arthur M. Boal; ar- 
ai ga. Vincent J. Malone; corporate 
law, Leonard D. Adkins; Federal legisla- 
tion, Arthur L, Newman; labor and so- 
cial security legislation, Robert Fein- 


berg; professional ethics, Stannard 
Dunn; state legislation, Robert Mac- 
Crate; taxation, Charles C. MacLean, 


Jr.; uniform state laws, William Curtis 
Pierce; Association’s accident and health 
insurance plan, George I. Gross; anti- 
trust laws, Breck P. McAllister; atomic 
energy, Oscar M. Ruebhausen; improve- 
ment of family law, Richard H. Weis; 
Federal courts, Edwin A. Falk; public 
and bar relations, Ralph F. Colin; round 
table conferences, Samuel M. Lane. 

On the Association’s and H. Plan 
committee one of the members is Denis 
B. Maduro, well known insurance lawyer. 






* * * 








Largest United States Corporation 


A fascinating article about the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., some- 
times called the biggest business in the 
world, is published in the September 17 
issue of Newsweek. Assets of the Bell 
System—A,. T. & T. and its affiliates— 
were $14.681 billion on June 30, 1956. At 
that time it had 47.773 million telephones 
in Operation. 

The company is growing so fast that 
it needed more than half a billion dollars 
for expansion, last 
than 15 


and stockholders 


month voted approval in less 
minutes discussion. 

In a week or so this public utility will 
open the first transatlantic telephone 
cable. Since the war it has raised the 
proportion of dial-operated phones in 
the U. S. from 65 to 86.6%, and now 
long distance dialing, a new field, is 
opening up. 

Newsweek quotes President’ Cleo 
Frank Craig as saying another new tech- 
nique will be coming into play. Said 
President Craig to Newsweek: “The day 
is coming soon when the computers’ and 
calculating machines will automatically 
assemble up-to-the-minute sales and 
performance data, and put the informa- 
tion on top management’s desks—all via 
telephone.” 

+“ * oe 


Newcomen Society Honors 
Woodmen Accident & Life 


The Newcomen Society of England 
in North America selected the Wood- 
men Accident and Life Co. for New- 
comen recognition and the event took 
place at the Cornhusker Hotel, Lin- 
coln, Neb., on October 1. From time to 
time the Newcomen Society recognizes 
institutions that it deems to have made 
some significant contribution to the ma- 
terial progress of American civilization. 
Such recognition takes the form of a 
dinner meeting at which the history of 
the honored institution is delineated. 
President of the Woodmen Accident and 
Life is Edwin J. Faulkner who is also 
president of Health Insurance Associ- 
ation of America. 

The Newcomen Society has a member- 
ship in this country of 16,000 leading 
business and professional men. 


* * * 


New Spark Arrester 


A new spark arrester for barrel-type 

rash burners is being manufactured and 
Gaviaes through hardware channels 
by B and N Products Co. P. O. Box 
989, Kalamazoo, Mich. Known as “Safe- 
T-Lid,” the cover is heavy galvanized 
metal, perforated with 1,400 3/16 inch 
holes that provide good venting, yet 
arrest dangerous sparks and fly ash. 

The cover is 24 inches in diameter, and 
fits any standard 55 gallon drum. It is 


designed especially for the thousands 
upon thousands of “oil drum” trash 
burners already in use and the do-it- 


yourself trade which perfers the gener- 
ous capacity and economy of barrel-type 
burners. 

List price is $3.25 each. Shipping 
weight is approximately 4 pounds each. 
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Junior Fire Marshall Program of 
Hartford Fire a Public Service 


A Gold Medal award, giving national 
recognition to a select few boys and 
girls who perform “exceptional commu- 
nity service in fire safety” is being in- 
augurated as a new annual feature of 


the Hartford Fire Insurance Co.’s ex 
panded Junior Fire Marshal program. 
Establishment of the award was an- 


nounced by James C. Hullett, president 
of the Hartford Fire. 

An estimated 3,000,000 boys and girls 
in the third through the fifth grades who 








N. Y. Fire Commissioner 





New York City Fire Commissioner 
Edward F. Cavanagh, Jr., looks on ap- 
provingly as his son Tony, age 10, selects 
his 1956 Junior Fire Marshall helmet. 
Tony is one of an estimated 3,000,000 
boys and girls from coast to coast who 


safety—such as saving lives or property 
through “quick thinking”—will be made 
by Hartford Fire agents, supported by 
endorsements of school principals and 
fire chiefs. Final selection will be 
made by a distinguished committee of 
nationally-known fire and educational au- 
thorities. 
Carried on by 15,000 Agents 

The Junior Fire Marshal program, 
which gets under way in towns all 
over the country in conjunction with 
national Fire Prevention Week, is 
sponsored as a national public service 
by the Hartford Fire through its 15,000 
agents from coast to coast. Boys and 
girls in the third through fifth grades 
qualify as Junior Fire Marshals by com- 
pleting home inspection reports and par- 
licipating in other year-round fire pre- 
vention and safety activities. 

The campaign embraces talks by local 
agent and others. TV and radio spot 
announcements and interviews. A wealth 
of material for this campaign has been 
distributed to Hartford Fire agents in 
all parts of the country. 

New Expanded Program 

The beginning of the Junior Fire Mar- 
shal program was in the fall of 1947. 
The campaign was started in response 
a growing need, particularly among 
teachers, for simple, effective fire pre- 
vention materials suitable for the ele- 
mentary pupil. The first step was prep- 
aration of the home report, a simple 
checklist of common hazards for young- 
sters to use in identifying and removing 
fire dangers in their own homes. From 
this heginning, pioneered by several 
thousand Hartford Fire agents, the pro- 
gram has grown steadily year by year. 

In 1954, official badges and red _ fire- 
men’s helmets were introduced. In 1955 
a new Junior Fire Marshal newspaper, 
inspired by Chief Henry Thomas of the 
Hartford, Conn., Fire Department, was 
published four times during the school 
vear. “Since the start of the program 
it is estimated that over 15,000,000 boys 
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New York Agents’ Assn. 


Regional Gatherings 


OCTOBER 30 


GARDEN CITY ON 





Compulsory Auto Law, Family Policy, 
Public Relations Feature Topics; 
Seven Other Meetings Upstate 


Arthur F. Blum of Rockaway Park 


has announced the tentative program 
for the annual Down-State Regional 


Meeting of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents to be held at 
the Garden City Hotel, Garden City, 
.ong Island, on Tuesday, October 30. 
This meeting is sponsored jointly by the 
state association and the Suburban New 
York Association. Mr. Blum, who is 
general chairman of the affair, expects 
this year’s registration to exceed the 
record breaking 967 of last year. 

Serving on the committee in addition 
to Mr. Blum are Helen K. Goodrich of 
Jamaica, chairman of reservations, Ken- 
neth W. Haslam of Rosedale, Frederick 
E. Jaeggi, Jr., of Smithtown branch, 
Samuel Meyerson of Staten Island, Al- 
bert E. Mezey of New York City, Louis 
Spicci of Haverstraw. George A. Kra- 
mer, Jr., of Williston Park, president 
of the Suburban New York Association, 
and William Kleine of Bronxville, re- 
gional vice president of the New York 
State Association, are also members of 
the committee. 


Compulsory Law and Family Policy 

The meeting will be an all day affair, 
starting at 10 a.m. with the entire morn- 
ing session devoted exclusively to a 
panel discussion of the Compulsory Au- 
tomobile Insurance Law. C. Fred Ritter 
of Middletown, president of the New 
York State Association, will be the 
speaker at the luncheon. During the af- 
ternoon the Family Automobile Insur- 
ance policy will be discussed and there 
will be a talk on life insurance oppor- 
tunities for the aged. Public relations 
will be stressed from several angles and 
the group will hear a representative of 
the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 

The New York State Association has 
announced a series of regional meetings 
to be held starting October 8 in Olean. 
A meeting will be held in Buffalo, Octo- 
ber 9 and Geneva, October 10. These 
wil] be followed at Tupper Lake, October 
22, Utica, October 23, and Schenectady, 
October 24, with the final meetings in 
Garden City and Middletown, Novem- 
ber 1 

At the meetings other than at Garden 
City, Richard H. Barrell, chief damages 
evaluator of the New York Motor Vehi- 
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ARTHUR F. BLUM 









Buffalo and Geneva meetings with Wil 
liam H. Brewster, manager of the diyi- 
sion, discussing the new policy at the 
Tupper Lake, Utica, Schenectady anj 
Middletown meetings. 
Lawrence F. Smith, administrative a:- 
sistant of the National Association 0’ 
Insurance Agents, will analyze the study 
made for the agents by the Nationd 
Records Management Council on insur- 
ance agency paper work, the results o/ 
which were recently released at 
NATA convention in New York City, 


Brooks, Mayer, Ritter Among 
Speakers 





























































Deputy Superintendent of Insurance 
Walter F. Brooks will discuss the “De- 
partment Viewpoint”; Arthur 1 Schwab, 
state national director and chairman of 
the public relations committee of the 
association, will talk about the associa- 
tion’s new practical public relations pro- 
gram; the legislative picture will be pre- 
sented by Executive Secretary John G 
Mayer and President Ritter will discuss 
the program of the association. 

Craig Thorn, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent, is in general charge of the te- 
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gional meetings with Regional  Vicelf orwarc 
President Harry K. Lown of Batavialff ays th 
presiding at the Olean and Buffalo meet-¥ year-ro 
ings, Robert J. Grab of Rochester ati prograr 
the Geneva meeting, Leo Mahoney off lshed 
Little Falls at Tupper Lake. Carl Kg@eurricul 
Seymour of Oswego will preside gram t 
Utica, Mrs. Alma P. Sherman of Schen-§sast, 1 


ectady at the Schenectady meeting ani lieve: 





















will participate in the annual program mT ap tagger se te Ag Sone <i cle Bureau will discuss problems of ad- Alex Grossman of Catskill will be thee serv 
starting during Fire Prevention Week,  \,. iad rave (qualtired as immor rire “ministration of the Compulsory Auto- presiding regional vice president ‘The 
October 7 - 13. Annee mobile Insurance Law and what the Middletown. gram d 
New Approach agents may do to assist their policy- The local chairmen are Bernard |@*veral 
———— “Now in 1956, after nine years of holders in complying with the law. Dunn, Olean; Raymond C. Biondollilog wealth 
qualify as Junior Fire Marshals this year mounting enthusiasm and interest of The Family Automobile Insurance 3uffalo; S. Danny Cacchia, Geneva tacher 
will be eligible for nomination to receive teachers, parents, fire officials and the Policy will be covered by James R. Mc- Harold J. Nichols, ‘Tupper Lake: Fred king n 
one of the coveted gold medals. Nomi- children themselves, the Junior Fire Williams, assistant manager of the au- erick M. Coco, Utica: William Kitchengm™ Xing 
nations, based on exceptional acts in Marshal campaign is ready to move tomobile division of the National Bureau Schenectady and Frank B. Dodd, Mid éemen: 
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THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


The NORTHERN ASSURANCE has provided 
reliable insurance protection for over 120 years. 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES, AUTOMOBILE INLAND 
MARINE REPORTING FORM FLOATER CONTRACTS 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
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ALAN O. ROBINSON 
Alan O. Robinson, president of the 
Yorkshire Insurance Co. of New York, 
13 been elected to the executive com- 





tady and 






rative as- 
“ation of 







the study cttee of the National Board of Fire 
National (nderwriters. He fills the unexpired 
on insur erm of Gilbert Kingan, who ‘has re- 
results off soned as a result of his retirement on 
| at ime 30 as U. S. manager of the London 
< City, « Lancashire. 
iong Mr. Robinson, who is a member of the 
i National Board’s committee on public 
rations, served as a member of the 
[nsurancel™ cuarial bureau committee from 1950 
the “De-s) 1954, 


Schwab The National Board also announced 
irman off that John R. Cooney, former president 





> of theif the Loyalty Group, has been elected 
associa an honorary member of the executive 

ions pro-MM committee. Mr. Cooney served as presi- 

pe pre-M ent, National Board, from 1951 to 1953. 
ohn G 


I discuss 


Junior Fire Marshals 












eggs (Continued from Page 1) 
the re- 
al Vice orward in a vast expansion program,” 
Bataviaf™ avs the Hartford Fire. The goal is a 
lo mect-M vear-round fire prevention and _ safety 
lester aM rogram designed to become an esta- 
1oney o'fM@lshed part of the elementary school 
Carl K@§crriculum. By sponsoring such a pro- 
eside aifM@eram through its agents from coast to 
f Schen-{Mcast, the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
ting andileieves it can render an important pub- 
| be theif ic service on a national scale. 
dent ‘The 1956-57 Junior Fire Marshal pro- 
zam differs from previous programs in 
rnard |#@veral important respects. First, a 
sndollilod wealth of new materials for youngsters, 
Geneva™ teachers and Hartford Fire agents 1s 
>: Fred-ff eng made available. Second, instead of 
Kitchen eng directed at children in all the 
id, Mid-@§éementary grades (one through eight), 


te new program is aimed specifically 
t boys and girls in the third through 
——m ¢ fifth grades. By concentrating all 
forts on a relatively small segment of 
ur junior population, it is believed that 
tore effective materials can be prepared 
ad that the long range results will be 

a more rewarding. 

“Finally, this year for the first time, 
te Hartford Fire is directly approach- 
ig fire and education officials through- 
itthe country to urge their support for 
sents in their own communities.” 

\ 12-page Junior Fire Marshal Maga- 
te is distributed to boys and girls in 
fatticipating schools. The magazine, 
ist of four to be published throughout 
Ne year, contains stories, pictures, and 
‘iggested Fire Prevention activities and 
“ames for children. The magazine’s fea- 
‘ire is a home inspection report for boys 
nd girls to use in locating and elimi- 
‘ating fire hazards in their homes. 
Completed home reports, signed by 
tents, are returned to teachers. 

hools with satisfactory records of par- 
“pation will receive School Achieve- 
“ent Banners, Honor Roll posters, and 
tor Fire Marshal badges. 





PROV. WASHINGTON CHANGES 





Burrows General Mgr. of Northeast, 
Middle West; Schneider Mer. at 
New York, With Smith Asst. Mer. 
The Providence Washington has 
named Frank S. Burrows as_ general 
manager of the group’s business in the 
Northeastern and Middle Western 
states. He will be responsible for coor- 
dination of the companies’ business in 
these territories. Mr. Burrows has been 
general manager of the New York office 


and has been transferred to the home 
office in Providence. 
Arthur J. Schneider has been pro- 


moted from assistant general manager 
to general manager of the New York 
office to replace Mr. Burrows. Joseph P. 
Smith has been promoted to assistant 
general manager of the New York office. 





Ford Marine Special for 
Atlantic Cos. in N. J. 


The Atlantic Mutual and Centennial 
announce appointment of William S. 
Ford as marine special agent in the 
Newark, N. J. office. He will handle the 
northern New Jersey territory. Prior to 
joining the Atlantic Companies he served 
another insurance company in a similar 
capacity in the New Jersey area. 
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Vincent L. Gallagher Honored Upon Retiremen 











Vincent L. Gallagher, who retired last week as United States manager of the 
Pearl Assurance Co., and was succeeded by Alfred T. Chisholm, was honored by 
a group of his friends with a testimonial dinner at the Drug & Chemical Club in 
New York City. Seated on the dais were, left to right: 

Joseph G. Sullivan, America Fore Insurance Group; Sumner Stanley, manager, 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Organization; Lewis A. Vincent, general mana- 
ger, National Board of Fire Underwriters; Mr. Chisholm; Mr. Gallagher; Philip 


M. Winchester, Allied Adjusters, Inc.; 


3ert Golub, president, Joseph Golub Agency; 


Walter J. Christensen, executive vice president, Loyalty Group, and Clifford A. 
Roche, president, American Home Agency. Seated in foreground is John R. Du- 
mont, former manager, Interstate Underwriters Board, and now retired. 





WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 














Service “extras” guaranteed to you »y Phoenix of London Group are 
“worth their weight in gold”. Both you and your clients will be happier 
with the cooperation you receive from Phoenix of London Group com- 
panies. It makes your business easier and more profitable. 


‘Pheenix of London croup 


55 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN BRANCH OFFICE 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-2040 
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Fire Prevention Week 
(Continued from Page 1) 
and Fire Safety” and “Your Fire Safe 
Home” also had very wide distribution. 
Check lists and inspection blanks were, 
of course, among the more popular items 
distributed. The materials included post- 
ers, stickers, buttons (replicas of the 
poster), and a fact sheet featuring short 
articles, speech outlines, prepared talks 
and statistics. 
Community activities are directed 
through local fire safety committees re- 














FIRE PREVENTION WEEK> OCTOGER 7-i3 
sponsible for this week-long campaign. 
Such committees usually are composed 
of municipal officials and representatives 
of fire departments, civic and educa- 
tional groups, youth groups, schools, 
churches, the fire protection and public 
service organizations of the insurance 
business and various other voluntary 
agencies. Insurance agents and brokers 


are important members of these com- 
mittees. 


N. Y. C. Pond, Blue Goose, 


Dinner on October 10 

The New York City Pond of Blue 
Goose opens its 1956-57 season with a 
dinner meeting Wednesday, October 10, 
at the Railroad and Machinery Club in 
New York City. Most Loyal Gander 
Wayne T. Ash will preside and the din- 





ner and entertainment are under the 
direction of George Adams. 
Further meetings of the New York 


City Pond are scheduled tentatively for 
December 5; February 6, which will be 
a joint meeting with the Garden State 
Pond, and April 10. The date for the 
annual meeting and golf outing in June 
have not been fixed. 
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Meistrell Appointed 
Flood Commissioner 


FIRST STEP IN NEW PROGRAM 


New Form of Pretnetion Not Now Avail- 
able Will Be Offered; Government Not 


to Remain Permanently in Field 


Frank J. Meistrell, deputy 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
last 
commissioner of 


adminis- 


was appointed the 
the Flood Indem- 
Albert M. Cole, 


administra- 


Agency, week 
first 
Administration by 


nity 
and Home Finance 


Housing 
tor. 
“This is the first major step,” said 
Mr. Cole, “in implementing the program 
to protect homes, business properties 


and publicly-owned properties against 
the risk of flood disaster damage, signed 
into law by President Eisenhower on 


August 7.” 
Following the 


Meistrell 


ceremony, Mr. 


said that the act would make available 
a form of protection heretofore not 
available. Protection against loss from 
virtually every other major type of nat- 


already obtainable, he 
no method had been 
against unpredicta- 


ural disaster is 
said, but until now 
developed of insuring 
ble losses resulting from floods. “Last 
year,” he continued, “major floods 
wrought tremendous damage to homes 
and businesses and whole communities 
In the public interest the Government 
taken the initiative through this 
to develop a means of help- 
ing people protect themselves against 
having their assets and, in fact, their 
livelihood wiped out overnight. This new 
program is a venture into an untested 
and an untried field of risk protection 
and is experimental. 

“It is not contemplated that the Fed- 
eral Government will remain perma 
nently in the flood insurance business. 
On the contrary, the act requires the 
Government to use the facilities and 
services of private insurance companies 
and agents and brokers to the maximum 
practicable extent, and this will be done. 
It does afford, however, a means where- 
by the Government can lead the way on 
a basis that will enable this area of 
indemnity protection to be absorbed into 
the private insurance system at. the 
earliest practicable time. 
law became 


hi iS 
legislation 


effective in 


“Since the 





LEPPER GETS NEW POST 





Aetna Group Semrinniy Named to New 
England Department; Will Give Atten- 
tion to Production of All Lines 


Appointment of Secretary William T. 
the Aetna: Insurance Group 
England department in as- 
Secretary Robert C. 
President Clin- 


Lepper of 

to the New 
sociation with 
Bielaski is announced by 


ton L. Allen. 
Well known for his wide experience 
as a fieldman and his knowledge of fire, 


marine aand claims work, Mr. Lepper 
will give particular attention to multiple 
line operations as well as production of 
all lines of business in the New England 
department. A native of New Haven, he 
has spent his entire business career with 


the Aetna, entering the company’s em- 
ploy in 1914 as a mail clerk. After a 
year he was promoted to file clerk in 
the Southern department and then 


worked in the accounts department be- 
fore entering the fire loss department in 
1917. 

Mr. Lepper began making auto 
adjustments in 1925 and was appointed 
adjuster for the fire companies in Con- 
necticut and western Massachusetts in 


loss 





1929. Two years later he was appointed 
state agent for Vermont and_ later 
tensive organizational work has been 
undertaken and the nucleus of a new 
agency of Government has been created 

the Federal Flood Indemnity Admin- 
istration.” 

Prior to his appointment, Mr. Meis- 


trell was deputy administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
the number two position in the over-all 
Housing Agency, and before that he 
served as general counsel of the Federal 
Housing Administration. Before his ap- 
pointment to the FHA he was chief 
counsel of the New York State More- 
land Act Commission, appointed by 
Governor Dewey to investigate the ad- 
ministration and cost of workmen’s com- 
pensation in New York State. He was 
counsel to the Allstate Insurance Co. 
and associated with the New York law 
firm of Donovan, Leisure, Newton & 
Irvine. He has also been secretary and 
assistant general counsel of the Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri and its subsidi- 


aries. Mr. Meistrell is a graduate of 
Princeton University and Harvard Law 
School. 
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served in that capacity in New Hamp- 
shire and Connecticut before being made 
general agent in the home office automo- 
bile department in 1940. 

Mr. Lepper was elected an assistant 
secretary of the Aetna Group fire com- 
panies in 1944 and in June of that year 
transferred to the claim department. He 
was elected secretary of the fire compa- 
nies in 1946 and of all group companies 
in 1951. In the fall of 1954 he headed the 
special catastrophe unit which was _ es- 
tablished to process losses in three hurri- 
canes. 


ny Field Clib 
Inspects Springfield, Vt. 


September 26 was the date for the 
town inspection of Springfield, Vt. as 
announced by Robert no, special agent 
for the Hartford Fire, chairman of the 
inspection committee of the Mountain 
Insurance Field Club. 

Speaking on that subject at the Field 
Club’s meeting, September 17, at the 
Manchester Country Club, Mr. Eno 
mentioned that a fire safety demonstra- 
tion and talk would be presented at 
1:30 p.m., on September 25, at the high 
school in Springfield, Vt., by Theodore 
(“Ted”) Gunn of the New Hampshire 
Board of Underwriters, who appeared 
under the auspices of the Mountain In- 
surance Field Club. 


It was also announced that Richard 
Smith of the New Hampshire Fire will 
speak at the regional meeting of the 


New Insurance Women’s 


Hampshire 


League to be lield at 6:30 p.m. on Mon- 
day, October 8, at the Hanover Inn, 
Hanover, N. H., on the subject of “Pack- 


age Policies.” 
G. A. ADVANCES PRIGGE 

The Great American has advanced 
Special Agent Edward R. Prigge to head 
of the Ridgewood, N. J., service office. 


Special Agent Harold H. Bracher, Jr., 
succeeds Mr. Prigge, assisted by Special 
Agent John J. McDermott. They will 


operate out of the Newark service office. 


ORGANIC PEROXIDE HAZARDS 


National Board Research Report Tells 


How to Reduce Fire, Explosion Risks: 
Protection for Chemicals 

A research report on fire and 

hazards of organic 

been issued by the Nationa! 


Underwriters. 


Board 


Fire P repared for tl 


purpose of reducing the possibility of §;, 
and explosion through the use of suc! 
chemicals, the report outlines the sto. 


age, building construction and si 
requirements, the handling operation, 
supervision and maintenance, 
protection procedures for the chemical 
In addition, it analyzes typical fires a 
explosions. 

In a foreword to the study, Lewis 4 
Vincent, general manager of the Natioy 
Board, declares: 


“The safe handling of unusually hy. 


chemicals, such as the orga 
presents a definite challeny 
to industry. These active-oxygen com 
pounds are vigorously reactive. The 
present explosion. potentials by virtue 


ardous 
peroxides, 


their thermal and shock sensitivity an/ 
their tendency to undergo auto-z cies: 


tive combustion and, in some instance: 
even violent decompositions. Therefore 
the problem of safety must, of necessit 
be approached earnestly and inte'ligent) 
by all concerned if these materials ar 
to continue to find safe commercial ; 
ceptance.” 


Assigned to Indianapolis 


The Phoenix of Hartford Insurance; 
Cos. has announced the assignment | 
Special Agent Andrew S. Martin 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Martin, formerly of our Peori 
Illinois office, will supervise our cas 


alty and bonding operations at our | 
dianapolis office. 


He joins the staff of State Agent 
EK. H. Richardson, Richard N. Jenniny 
and John F, Kennedy. 
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FARM FIRE COVERS GAIN 





Farm Mutual insurers Wrote 5% More 
Liability in 1955; Farm Fire Losses 
Rose to $148,000,000 

Farmers are taking out more fire in- 
arance than ever before, the Depart- 
went of Agriculture announces. Farm 
mutual fire insurance amounted to $34.1 
iiilion at the end of 1955, an increase of 
nearly 5% over the $32.5 billion a year 
water, according to USDA’s Agricul- 
wral Research Service. 

“The survey did not cover fire coverage 
ald by stock carriers to farmers, Agri- 
«ture officials explained, because no 
breakdown of farm experience was avail- 
able from the stock companies, with the 
exception of a few, such as America 
Fore, which have special farm depart- 
ments. 

The value of livestock, crops, ma- 
chinery and other farm property de- 
sroyed by fire has mounted steadily in 
recent years, from about $82 million in 
143 to $148 million last year, the De- 
partment said. Fires toll on U. S. farms 
luring the 10-year period ending in 1955 
was $1,346 million, the report added. 

The loss rate of farm mutuals in 1955 
was 17.2 cents per $100 of insurance in 
jorce, compared with 17 cents the year 
hefore, the survey showed. However, the 
loss rate generally was downward until 
1954. The safety funds of farm mutual 
fire companies increased from 54.7 cents 
per $100 of insurance at the end of 1954 
10 57.9 centns at the end of last year. 

USDA also noted that about one-third 
of the farm mutuals now offer wind- 
storm insurance, where only one-fifth 
f the companies offered this coverage 
in 1946, 





Kloth Vice President 
Of Gibraltar F. & M. 


A. J. Wohlreich, president of the Gib- 

raltar Fire & Casualty of South Caro- 
lina, announces promotion of Louis 
Kloth to vice president. The Gibraltar 
is admitted in South Carolina only and 
does business on a non-admitted basis 
in most states. 
_Mr. Kloth, previously president of J. 
lr. Ross, Inc., surplus and excess line 
underwriters, which was absorbed by 
Wohlreich & Anderson, Ltd., has had 
many years’ experience with the London 
and domestic markets. 


Scotton New Special Agent 
For Phoenix of Hartford 


John H. Scotton has been named spe- 
cial agent in Virginia and North Carolina 
lor the Phoenix at Hartford Insurance 
50s. Formerly casualty underwriter in 
the Phoenix’ Raleigh District Office, he 
will augment the staff of State Agent 
Clyde 3. Marshall. | 
_Mr. Scotton is a veetran of the United 
States \rmy and attended the University 
yee Onnecticut. Joining the Phoenix in 
93 he was graduated from the com- 
Panys home office field training pro- 
gram. 

He will continue to make his head- 
quarters in the Raleigh district office, 


Raleigh, N. C 


Atlantic Companies Name 
— Zacharski State Agent 
aul , 


oe Zacharski has been appointed 
tate agent for fire insurance in the 
Baltimore office of the Atlantic mutual 
= the Centennial Insurance, it is an- 
nounced by Miles F. York, president of 
the Atlantic Companies. 

Mr. Zacharski, who has had 10 years’ 
experience in the insurance business in 
New York, Chicago and Buffalo, will op- 
€rate in the Baltimore office territory 
mach _includes Maryland, District of 
-olumbia and four northern counties of 
: <5 sera A native of Baltimore, he is’ a 
staduate of Loyola College (Baltimore) 
oo served as a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy during World War II. 














KEMPER COMPANIES PLAN 
QtiOBER FIRE CAMPAIGN 
xq BOOST AGENTS’ SALES 





: FEATURE BIG ADS IN 121 NEWSPAPERS 
wis | FROM COAST TO COAST AND MORE THAN 
80 INDIVIDUAL ADVERTISING PIECES TO 
ADD PUNCH TO AGENTS’ LOCAL SALES 
CAMPAIGNS. 


Last year the Kemper Insurance organization 
dedicated the entire month of October to a 
giant sales campaign to boost local agents’ 
fire and property insurance volume. 

Result? More fire and package insurance 
was sold in one month than in any month 
in Kemper history! 

Again in 1956 the Kemper companies will 
devote the whole month of October to a 
nationwide promotion to boost agents’ vol- 
ume in fire and property insurance. The cam- 
paign will include: 


@ Eye-stopping advertisements in 121 
of the nation’s biggest newspapers 
featuring: 

V Local agents’ pictures and their 
local agency service 

VV Low net cost insurance through 
policyholder dividends 


®@ Colorful ads in U.S. News and World 
Report magazine 


®@ More than 80 individual ad pieces to 
help agents’ local sales campaigns 


—including folders, stickers, direct mail 
letters, etc. 


P LUE — new, fast fire claim service 


providing in most cases 24-hour payment of 
losses. 

If you are interested in representing this 
progressive organization write N. C. Flana- 
gin, Executive Vice President, at the Home 
Office. 


US. MAIL : 


s 


Lk 





DIVISIONS OF 
KEMPER INSURANCE 
CHICAGO 40 


Lumbermens “W417 MY 
iNmer (COU motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


BRANCHES IN: ATLANTA « BOSTON * COLUMBUS * DALLAS » LOS ANGELES « NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA « SAN FRANCISCO » SEATTLE « SUMMIT, N.J. © SYRACUSE ¢ TORONTO 







CHICAGO SEMINAR OCT. 11 





American Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment Lists Ocean Marine, Lloyd’s 
Covers, Pension Plans on Program 

The Chicago Chapter of the American 
Society of Insurance Management has 
issued the program for the one day 
seminar, October 11, at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel in that city. R. E. 
Tribune Co. insurance managey, is gen- 
eral chairman of the seminar. 

Speakers will be C. A. Siegfried, vice 
president, Metropolitan Life; L. F. Haw- 
ley, president of Newhouse & Hawley, 
Inc.; J. R. Hersey, Fireman’s Fund; 
J. L. Sybrandt, executive general ad- 
juster and J. G. Young, manager casu- 
alty department, both of the Western 
Adjustment & Inspection Co. 

Mr. Hersey, a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Marine Underwriters 
and a founder of the American Marine 
Insurance Iorum, will assess the devel- 
opment of “ocean ports” on the Great 
Lakes and provide a basic orientation 
in marine coverage in preparation for 
increased marine insurance buying 
amongst formerly land locked insurance 
managers. 

Mr. Hawley, a director and formerly 
chairman of the Association of Lloyd's 
Brokers, will examine the area of “spe- 
cial risks” coverages including not only 
the variety and scope of such contracts 
but the “whys” and “how” of successful 
negotiations to provide buyers assistance 
in fully utilizing this approach to solv- 
ing the special problems which face 
corporate risk managers with increasing 
frequency. 

Mr. Siegfried, who served on various 
committees of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of ALC, will analyze the area of 
“fringe” benefits and offer prognosis and 
comparison of union demand trends and 
“market appeal” to employes in an effort 
to afford the basis for designing new 
plans or modifying existing programs so 
as to obtain the maximum long range 
durability for employe benefit programs. 


Blakley, 


U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Schinnerer of Washington, National 
Councillor, Says Chamber is the 
“Voice of Business” 

Victor O. Schinnerer, prominent Wash- 
ington, D. C., agent, reported to the 
national board of state directors of 
NAIA recently as the national coun- 
cillor of the agents’ association to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Many individual agents belong 
to the Chamber but all voting is done 
through member trade associations, such 
as the NAIA, as well as through local 

chambers of commerce. 

“Perhaps, even more important than 
our right to vote, is the opportunity we 
have for our members to serve on Cham- 
ber committees and also to receive the 
benefit of the work of some 700 other 
executives who comprise its committees,” 
he said. 

Some 500 insurance companies belong 
to the Chamber. Eight insurance men 
are members of its board of directors 
this year, said Mr. Schinnerer. Clinton 
L. Allen, president of the Aetna Fire 
Group, represents the stock companies, 
while Edward B. Collett, vice president 
of the Millers Mutual Fire, Fort Worth, 
Texas, represents the mutuals. Mr. Allen 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Chamber’s insurance committee for the 
year commencing May 1 by the new 
president, John S. Coleman, head of the 
Burroughs Corporation of Detroit. 

Gus S. Wortham, head of the John 
L. Wortham & Son Agency of Houston, 
Texas, is a director-at-large and is serv- 
ing a second year as chairman of the 
important policy committee of the Cham- 
ber. 

“The Chamber is a strong force in the 
opposition to any trend toward socialized 
medicine or unwarranted expansion of 
the Social Security Act. Its publications 
have encouraged the extension of volun- 
tary insurance rather than resort to 
government,” stated Mr. Schinnerer. 
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FRIENDS OR FOES? 


You'll benefit in many ways by 
joining the campaign to keep 
them friendly ... all year ‘round 


Fire is no respecter of clocks or calendars. Every 46 minutes it takes a life. 


Every day it destroys $2,800,000 worth of property. 


Such a serious toll of life and property is of vital concern to everyone. It 
emphasizes the need for constant and continuous fire prevention efforts 


throughout the entire year. 


A comprehensive variety of fire prevention material is available to help our 
agents. Posters, booklets, motion pictures, etc. may be obtained from our 
companies and from the National Board of Fire Underwriters, National Fire 


Protection Association, and the National Association of Insurance Agents. 


Make fire prevention a regular, integrated part of your agency program, 
not only during Fire Prevention Week, but all year long. You can engage 


in few more rewarding activities. 


FIRE INSURANCE DIVISION 
ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company 
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yassAU COUNTY AGENTS MEET 


y5 at Annual Dinner and Installation 
of Kramer as New President; Other 
Officers Are Installed 

More than 325 persons attended the 
aqual dinner and installation of officers 
ithe Nassau County Association of In- 
wrance Agents at the Valley Stream 
park Inn in Valley Stream, N. Y. The 
\yssau County Association is the largest 
‘fiated with the New York State As- 
acjation, With a membership of 327. 
George A. Kramer, Jr., managing part- 
yer of Childs-Kramer Agency in Willis- 
io Park was installed as the new presi- 
dent. Mr. Kramer is also president of 
‘ie Suburban New York Association of 
Insurance Agents and chairman of one 
{the important committees of the state 
association. Charles V. Day, who oper- 
ates his Own insurance agency in Rock- 
ville Centre, was elected vice president. 
Mr. Day has served as a director of the 
Nassau County Association for five years 
and was program chairman for the past 
two years. 

Charles Walker, owner of the Charles 

Hyde Insurance Agency in Port 

\Washington, was elected secretary and 
the new treasurer is Frances Mantel, 
who operates her own insurance agency 
in Garden City. Miss Mantel has served 
the Nassau County Association for many 
years as secretary-treasurer but due to 
the continuing growth of the organiza- 
tion it has become necessary to create 
separate offices of secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Elected directors for three years were 
Catherine Dohl, who operates her own 
insurance agency in Malverne, and Wil- 
liam H. Robinson, senior partner of 
W. H. Robinson & Son in Lynbrook. 
Arthur L. Schwab, state national di- 
rector of the state association, installed 
the officers and Dr. Heinz Luedicke, 
editor of the Journal of Commerce, dis- 
cussed the economic outlook with special 
emphasis on the place of the insurance 
agent in the future of the insurance in- 
lustry. 








Jewish Philanthropies 


Brooklyn Dinner Oct. 25 
_Joe Goldstein of Daniel R. Ehrlich & 
Co. will be the guest of honor at the 
anual dinner of the Brooklyn Insurance 
Division of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies. The principal speaker of 
the evening will be Edward Silver, dis- 
trict attorney for Kings County. 

Date of the dinner is October 25 at 
the Biltmore Banquet Hall, 2230 Church 
Avenue, Brooklyn. Time is 6:30 p.m. 

Serving as co-chairman of the cam- 
paign committee on behalf of Federation 
and its 116 hospitals and social service 
agencies are Joseph Goldstein and AI- 
tred I. Jaffe. Named as vice chairmen 
are Lee W. Coffey, Charles A. Mason, 
Leslie Rosencrans and Sam B. Sapir- 
Stein. 

Elected honorary chairmen are: Syl- 
vester P. Eiseman, Bernard Jaffe, Ar- 
thur Rosencrans, Charles S. Rosenzweig, 
realy Strongin and Edwin D. Wein- 
stock. 


Palmento Special for 


Northern Assurance Group 


The Northern Assurance and Ameri- 
can Marine and General announce ap- 
pointment of Joseph Palmento as special 
agent for both companies assisting Wil- 
liam Bennett for the suburban territory 
ot New York. ; 
_ Mr. Palmento received his education 
in the schools of New York. He has had 
Many years experience in the company’s 
home office. He will headquarter at the 
company’s Jamaica office. 





WINS EXCELSIOR CHINA 

The Excelsior of Syracuse, N. Y.,, 
Fieented a set of Syracuse China to 
“mer C. Beezley of Wichita, Kan., the 
Ninner at the annual meeting of the 
Agtional Association of Insurance 
“yr in New York recently. Harry 
a odshall, Jr. Atlantic City, son of 
'€ company’s board chairman, drew 
the winner’s name. 
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Home and Aetna Operating for Ameri- 
can Foreign Insurance Association; 
Branch at Nairobi, Kenya 
The American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation announces establishment of its 
East African operations for the Home 
Insurance Co. (New York) and _ the 
Aetna Insurance Co. (Hartford). The 
registrations were handled by AFIA’s 
East Africa branch which was recently 
opened in Nairobi, Kenya. The two 
AFIA member companies will transact 
fire, marine and casualty insurance 
through _ representatives in Kenya, 

Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar. 
This latest expansion of AFIA—the 
foreign department for 22 leading Ameri- 
can stock insurance companies with over 
600 branches and agencies in more than 
60 countries—has been made in recog- 
nition of the industrial and commercial 
progress in the East African community. 
Other African countries where AFIA 


member companies operate through 
branches and agencies are the Union 
of South Africa, Southwest Africa, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, Bel- 
gian Congo, Cameroons, French West 
Africa, Libya, Morocco, Algeria and 
Liberia. 





PA, AGENTS’ PROGRAM ISSUED 


Battles, Margraff, Lusby, Smith, Wood 
and Others to Speak at Convention 
Next Week at Bedford 
Robert E. Battles, Los Angeles, newly 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, will address 
the 67th annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Agents Association, which is 
meeting October 7-9 at Bedford Springs 

Hotel, Bedford, Pa. 

At the directors’ meeting Sunday eve- 
ning, to which all members are invited, 
the program is as follows: 

Report of special automobile committee, 
William J. Graul, chairman; Address 
by R. Newell Lusby, secretary, America 
Fore Group; Report of legislative com- 
mittee—W, Howard Stewart, chairman; 
Report of general counsel—Huette F. 
Dowling; Report of casualty and surety 
committee, Thornley B. Wood, chairman. 

At the first general session Monday 
morning the schedule is: 

Address of welcome, Paul J. Trimbur, 
Pittsburgh, vice president; Annual ad- 
dress by President George J. Margraff; 
Report of state national director, Mor- 
ton V. V. White; Report of property in- 
surance committee, J. Carroll Goodman, 
chairman; Address by Francis R. Smith, 
Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania. 

2:30 p.m.—Round Table Conference on 
“Valuations and Appraisals,” in charge 
of Clement H. Darby, Philadelphia man 
ager, Marshall & Stevens appraisal firm; 
assisted by J. Carroll Goodman, Phila- 
delphia. 

Tuesday, October 9 


9:00 a.m—Final general session. Re- 
port of public relations and catastrophe 
loss committee, W. J. Graul, chairman; 
Fire safety, Nelson T. Waiker, chairman; 
Highway safety, Jack V. Alander, chair 
man, 

Address by Robert E. Battles, presi- 
dent, National Association. Open forum 

-report of resolutions committee—elec- 
tion of officers and directors. 

2:30 p.m.—Panel “New Family Auto- 
mobile Policy”; moderator: Thornley B. 
Wood. Panelists: James P. Coyle, agen- 
cy superintendent, Fire Association of 
Philadelphia; Thomas W. Dickson, auto- 
mobile secretary, North America Comna- 
nies; John W. Gates, agency superin- 
tendent, National Union Companies; A. 
J. Maguire, secretary, Manufacturers 
Casualty Insurance Company. 


Wight Phila. Asst. Mgr. 


For Great American 


The Great American has named 
Neville Wight as assistant manager of 
the Philadelphia service office where he 
will be associated with Manager Harry 
A. Marsh and Assistant Manager Wil 
liam P. Joachim. Mr. Marsh plans to 
retire on December 31 after long service 
with the company and on January | 
Mr. Wight will be appointed manager 
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Gallagher Says Agents Should Sell 
Better to Boost Premium Volume 


Eugene F. Gallagher, manager of the 
Chicago office of the Planet Insurance 
Co., warns agents they must sell better 
and create new premium sources if they 
are to maintain their competitive posi- 
tion in the insurance world. Speaking 
before the recent annual convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in New York City he declared 
there are “literally millions of persons 


‘e 





KUGENE FF. GALLAGHER 


and innumerable enterprises with woe- 
fully inadequate protection and in many 
cases it is because no one ever took thx 
time to explain to them what they reall, 
need and what is available.” 

Mr. Gallagher stressed that with the 
present growth of competing independ 
ent and cut-rate insurers, local agents of 
old-line capital stock companies will be 
writing less than 50% of the fire insur- 
ance business by 1954 if they do not act 
to reverse this trend. 


Agent’s in Building Insurance 


“Over the years the growth of insur- 
ance has been primarily the result of 
the work of the local agent,” said Mr. 
Gallagher. “Being a business intimately 
associated with almost all of man’s ac- 
tivities—being a business with a very 
human aspect it was naturally developed 
by personal solicitation and sincere con- 
cern on the part of the agent for the 
problems of his client. 

“But important as production is it is 
not alone in that activity that the 
achievement of the local agent may be 
measured. In almost every phase of our 
business his influence has been felt. In 
the realm of legislation the agent has 
been most powerful. Agents, seeing the 
need for certain coverages and contracts 
have been instrumental in making addi- 
tional protection available. Upon them, 
more than upon any other segment of 
our business rests the responsibility for 
what we see fit to call ‘public relations’ 
but which are really ‘human relations.’ 
They have become so inextricably a part 
of the business that the average insured 
has no thought as to the company in 
which he may be covered. He knows 
only that he has implicit confidence and 
trust in his agent. 

“Why, we may ask, when we see this 
increase in premium volume should any 
one even give thought to the idea that 
our method of operation is losing 
ground? One wonders if everything is 
so very much all right why we hear so 
many voices which in the vernacular of 
the politician ‘view with alarm’ the fu- 
ture of the American Agency System 

“Before we can say unqualifiedly that 


the stock fire insurance companies oper- 
ating through local agents have been 
doing a good job we must compare what 
has been done with what could have 
been done. Have our results approached 
our potentialities? If we have failed to 
reach our potentialities we have not been 
doing all we should do and with the in- 
creased tempo of competition you are 
going to have to reach more nearly 
your potentialities to survive,” stated 
Mr. Gallagher. 
Must Face Facts 


“Tt is furthest from my wish to be a 
‘prophet of doom’ but we must, at all 
costs, face facts. And so, because we 
must face « I would like to point out 
that if the mutuals and direct writers 
and ourselves continue with the same 
rate increase we will be writing through 
our agency plant less than 50% of the 
fire and allied premiums in 1964. 

“There are several forces rampant to- 
day which have tended to bring about 
this disturbing trend. Contributing to 
and cataly zing the increased competition 
was, of course, the situation which de- 
veloped in connection with automohile 
insurance. Adverse loss ratios and in- 
ability to obtain approval of adequate 
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and they 


curtail that market 
thereby to open wide the door to com- 
itl [ companies which operate 
different from our 


agency companies prac- 
reluctantly 
and 


own. 
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went into other 
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thing which we pride ourselves 


I was securing the details for writing 
hat his father should have a policy of 
I left he had made an appointment for 
make a long story short, I sold the father a Homeowners Policy 
and in addition I am now making for him a complete insurance 
survey. Among other interests the father has a factory employ- 
ing approximately 150 people, so not only has our service paid 
off in immediate sales but in increased opportunity as well.” 


the properly qualified “Independent 
insuring public. Unlike the “Captive” 
ities of the world. In the prese nt fo i continuing struggle 
* agents it is important that this 


dependent” and ‘Captive 
to SERVE be emphasized 


capacity of THE ‘Independent Local Agent” 
in. This series of twelve actual stories of everyday service 
‘Independent agents is published in that spirit. Reprints 
ble without cost or obligation 
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Home Office: 19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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Service does Pay 


Says a Pearl-American Agent on Long 
Island, N. Y. This is his story: “One 
s on is keep- 
ing our customers and other folks in the 
community up-to-date on what is ‘new’ in 
insurance. Recently your field man briefed 
Homeowners 

Policy and shortly after we conducted a 
newspaper, mail, phone and personal call campaign on the policy. 
One prospect we called upon had all the Homeowners coverages 
but under separate policies. Naturally we could show him quite 
a saving and as a consequence a sale was quickly made. While 
the policy he mentioned 
this kind too and before 
me to see his father. To 


ivery Pearl-American Agent has at his command the 
facilities of one of the world’s greatest companies. 


We invite 
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WE BELIEVE 

éi sine agent can best SERVE the 

to utilize the in- 
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ings and personal property. Here the 
bargain- counter policy may serve.” 


Making Progress Backwards 


“Here are some figures which shoul 
be considered. They are based upon the 
18 states comprising what is common) 
referred to as the Middle-west. This 
group should be fairly representative oj 
our nation as a whole because included 
are such agricultural states as Kans 
and Iowa and such industrial states ; 
Ohio nd Illinois,” Mr. Gallagher said, 

“In this territory in 1944 the total pre- 
mium for fire and allied lines was $372- 
163,078. Ten years later, in 1954, the sam 
lines in those states produced a tot; 
premium of $1,499,104,570—an increase oj 
303%. 

‘But ‘how did we, the agency stock 
companies, make out? We have seer 
that the over-all premium for all types oi 
companies increased 303%. Would it sur- 
prise you to know that in contrast to th 
general increase our agency stock com- 
panies increase was only 215% ? 

“Tn 1944 the mutual and reciprocal fir 
insurance companies combined wrot 
13% of all the fire and allied line pre- 
mium. In 1954 those two types of com 
panies together wrote 30% of the tota 
premium, 

“Even more noteworthy is the produc- 
tion of the non-agency stock companies- 
commonly referred to as direct writers 
In 1944 their writings stale’ in the 
18 mid-Western states $3,518,000. Te: 
years later, in 1954, their total writings 
were $43,773,000—an astounding increase 
of 1,144%! 

Writing Under 70% of Fire Business 


“What actually happened to agenc 
stock company insurance is that while 
10 years ago we were writing 87% of the 
fire business, we are now writing less 
than 70%. We find little solace in look- 
ing at the production of inland marin: 
premiums. In 1944 the eer Is and 
reciprocals were writing 3% of the tote 
—in 1954 they had garnered 7. 36; of this 
class. 

“There is no need to tell you that t 
casualty picture with particular respect 
to automo ibile lines is even more disturb- 
ine: 





Atlantic Companies Name 


McLeod Mgr. at Columbus 


J. R. McLeod has been named mat- 
ager of the Columbus, Ohio, office © 
the Atlantic Mutual and the Cei itennial 
it is announced by Miles F. York, presi 
dent of the companies. At the same time 
Kent Van Schoonhoven was appointe 
special agent for the Atlantic Companies 
in the Columbus office territory. 

Mr. McLeod, who will direct the com: 
panies’ new multiple line activities in t 
north and central sections of _ Ohio 
joined the companies in 1948 in_ the 
Cleveland office. Since that time he hs 
served in Cincinnati, and more recent!) 
as state agent at Columbus. 


Mr. Van Schoonhoven, who is a Chat 


tered Property Casualty Underwriter. 
was formerly vice president of an agenc) 
in Pennsylvania. 
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a day when in- 


restaurant chains. 
up on flavorful American dishes and a : ’ 
friendly atmosphere in which patrons many decades of exper jence, 
can enjoy them , This 18 ‘extra value and reputation, and initiative in serv- 
ican recipe for success ing the public in new ways — is an 
r : unbeatable combination. Our current 
ti pusiness magazines 
I North 





It’s the kind 
Companies give in insurance experl- 
ence, ¢nancial strength and attentive sends executiv 
agent service Stouffer’s gets it in Amer ica’s extra values 11 jnsurance 
the ‘Key Man’ Accident and Sickness At North Amer -ica, you ll get the finest 
Policy written by Indemnity Company in protection and service for your 
These extras are helpful asset fol accounts, whether large or sma 
\ | 
See the story on Stouffer's VOnTH \MERICA 
in the October issue of MPANIES 
Insurance Company of North Americ 
Indemnity Insurance Company of yi America 
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Status of Surcharged Motorists In 
Doubt as Compulsory Law Approaches 


Greater New York Brokers’ Assn. Holds Educational Forum; 
Blaisdell, Brewster and Orsini Give Latest Information Avail- 
able; Temporary Auto Insurance Suspension a Problem 


By ArtHur E. O’Lzary 


The question whether motor vehicle 
owner-operators who are required to file 
under the Financial Responsibility Law 
and are presently paying up to a 50% 
surcharge for their automobile liability 
insurance will be absolved of this addi- 
tional premium charge once the New 
York compulsory insurance law goes into 
effect was one of the perplexing prob- 
lems brought to light at an educational 
forum held by the Greater New York 
Brokers’ Association at the Hotel Mar- 
tinique, September 26. 

National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers’ representatives have requested 
the Motor Vehicle Bureau to meet with 
them and Insurance Department officials 
to iron out the matter. 

Under New York’s present FR law, 
an automobile owner or onerator who 
is not insured and is involved in an acci- 
dent must show future proof of his finan- 
cial responsibility or his license will be 
revoked by the Motor Vehicle Bureau. 
To meet this requirement, the driver 
must produce a bond or an insurance 
policy. 

Surcharges From 5% to 59% 


In order to prove the driver has auto 
insurance, the insurance company files 
an SR 22 form with the state on behalf 
of the insured. Surcharges varying from 
5% to 50% are applicable according to 
the circumstances 

When the state’s compulsory auto 
law takes effect, the question remains 
whether these presently surcharred own- 
ers will be subject to the SR 22 filings 
or whether they will be placed in the 
general category with other drivers. 

The Motor Vehicle Bureau pointed 
out during the forum that SR 22 forms 
will still be required for automobile 
operators who are non-owners of cars. 

More than 500 New York brokers at- 
tended the educational forum conducted 
under the co-chairmanship of Armand A. 
Lowell, manager, Lebkuecher & Lynch, 
Inc., and Marshall A. Rubenstein. Mr. 
Lowell is retiring as educational com- 
mittee chairman. 

Prominent speakers from 
insurance industry ranks were: Paul H. 
Blaisdell, manager of the public safety 
division, Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Cos.; Carmine V. Orsini, deputy 
commissioner in charge of down state 
division, Motor Vehicle Bureau; William 
H. Brewster, manager of the automobile 
division, National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. 

Mr. Blaisdell sharply criticized New 
York State’s present traffic safety pro- 
gram. He called upon Governor Averell 
Harriman to advance a bi-partisan safety 
program which would adopt uniform 
rules of the road, create an independent 
Motor Vehicle Bureau and remove it 
from taxation and finance matters, and 
increase the size of the state police force. 
Vehicle Bureau is “more a_ collection 

The speaker declared that the Motor 


state and 





Blackstone Studios 


ARMAND LOWELL 


Chairman of Forum 


office than an agency of driver control.” 


He further charged that New York is 
doing little to minimize the mounting 
highway death toll. The state, he said, 


thinks in terms of revenue (from driver 


licenses), not safety. 

One of the few bright spots in the 
New York safety picture is the high 
school driver education program, Mr. 
Blaisdell declared. 

It was brought out that 1956 will be 


the worst year in traffic deaths in motor 
vehicle history even exceeding the pre- 
vious high established in 1941. Mr. Blais- 
dell said more than 42,000 will die on 
the nation’s highways this year. 

In conclusion, the speaker made a 
strong appeal for public support of a 
highway safety program. He pointed out 
the ingredients of a workable safety 
organization as: Leadership, financial 
backing, knowledge and action. He told 
the brokers that they “on the firing 
line” can do a great deal to mold public 

(Continued on Page 38) 


Ray Murphy Speaker at 
Brokers’ Dinner, Oct. 23 


Ray Murphy, general 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, will be the principal speaker at 
the annua! General Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of New York, 
Inc., on October 23, at the Hotel Shera- 
ton Astor in New York City, it was an- 
nounced by Russell Wittpenn, president 
of the association, 

Mr. Murphy for many years has had 
a leading part in directing the legal 
phases of the casualty, fidelity and sure- 
ty business. Before joining the associa- 
tion in 1938, Mr. Murphy was prominent 
in public life in Towa. In 1935 he ac- 
cepted Governor Clyde Herring’s ap- 
pointment as Insurance Commissioner. 

The dinner will also feature presenta- 
tion of the General Insurance Brokers 
Gold Medal Award for rendering the 
most meritorious service to the insur- 
ance industry to Manning W. Heard. 
first vice president and general counsel 
of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 

Reservations for tickets may be made 
by mail to the cffice of the Geners] 
Insurance Brokers Association at 120 
Liberty Street, New York 6, 


dinner of the 


Weghorn Host to Brokers 
During World’s Series 


Following his annual custom John C. 


Weghorn, president of John C. Weg- 
horn Agenc y, Inc, New Y ork, pro- 
vided TV facilities for the Yankees- 


Dodgers World’s Series games—Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday—for brokers 
doing business with his office. Arrange- 
ments were made by Robert Lel sright, 
vice president of the Weghorn Agency, 
for the executive suite in the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce on Liberty 
Street, New York, where buffet lunch- 
eon was served to the guests each day 
before the game got under way. Rich ird 
J. Weghorn, assistant to the president, 
assisted Mr. LeBright on arrangements. 


Young and Jeffrey Join Whitehill 25-Year Club 





Left to right—George Jeffrey, Alice Kinney, Clarence K. Whitehill, Carrie Quigley 
and Howard Young. 


luncheon party was held 
September 27 by the Whitehill Agency’s 
Twenty-five Year Club in honor of its 
two members, Howard Young 
Jeffrey. By completing 25 
with this New York 


A. special 


newest 
and George 


years of service 





Club; 








ceil WH Ep Happy 
AT HIS FINE RESTAURANTS 


23 PARK ROW 
Near Ann St., N 
Phone: WOrth 2-2514 
Newly Elected Member of Esquire Charge 
also members of 
Diner’s Club and Trip Charge Systems. 


EMIL PANGAL—Genial Host to Downtown Diners for over 26 Years 


to Sow You 


213 PEARL STREET 
oa Near Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Phone: Digby 4-2348 
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City August, they joined 
Clarence K. Whitehill, Eugene C. Mer- 
rill, Leslie F. Zipfel, Joseph A. Martin, 
Philip Melchers, Sr., Alice Kinney, Alice 
Kraft, Carrie Quigley and Claire Preville 
making a total membership in the clul 
of 41. 

Within the next five years the club 
membership will reach 20% or 21% 0! 
the agency’s total staff of 92. Incident 


agency in 




















ally, one of the club’s members, Alice’ 
Kinney, has been with the agency sine 
its formation in 1923. 

At the luncheon each member f 


ceived a gold 25-year pin, while Messfs 


Young and Jeffrey were awarded gold 


watches. Watches were also presente ted t 
Carrie Quigley and Alice Kinney. 
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Scenes from The American Insurance Co. Animated Slide Film 


W Ever get that feeling you’ve had enough of 
the insurance business? Think you could do bet- 
ter hunting uranium with a geiger counter and a 


pick and shovel? 


Before you toss out the manuals, take A Walk 
Down Main Street and listen to one of The Amer- 
ican Insurance Company’s “‘geiger’’ counters 
clicking away as it points to untapped sales op- 


portunities. 


We mean, of course, the tested and proved Amer- 
ican Protection Plans for account selling to 
business and personal lines. With these plans, 
American producers gain profits by demonstrat- 
ing effectively to their clients and prospects the 
economy of sound insurance protection. 


ee 


Nework, New Jersey 








—‘A Walk Down Main Street”’ 


Return the coupon below for your copy of the 
new kit “How To Profit By A Walk Down Main 
Street.” It will show you how to increase your 
premium volume, taking advantage of the latest 


b 


“packages” of insurance protection. 


“A WALK DOWN 
MAIN STREET” 


The American’s newest 
selling film is being 
shown throughout the 
United States and 
Canada. Ask your 
American fieldman about 
a showing in your area. 


| 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
15 Washington St., Newark 1,N.J. Sales and Adv. Dept. 0-10 


Please send me my free copy of “How To Profit By A Walk 
Down Main Street.” 
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WOHLREICH, ANDERSON OFFICES 


York; Writes Reinsurance, Ocean 
Marine, Excess and Surplus Lines 


Wohlreich & Anderson, Ltd., in asso- 
ciation with Griffiths, Tate (Insurance) 
Ltd., Morice, Tozer & Beck, both 
of London, have opened new offices in 
405 

All 


and 


Building, Lexington 


York City. 


the Chrysler 


Avenue, New forms of 





WOHLREICH 


\BRAHAS J 


re-insurance, ocean marine, excess and 
surplus lines will be written. This serv 
ice is extended to insurance companies, 
agents and brokers 

Griffiths, Tate (Insurance) Ltd., and 
Morice, Tozer & Beck are well known 
London brokers. They have been in the 
London market for more than 100 years. 
Morice, Tozer & Beck recently made 
news when they delivered the check to 
the owners of the “Andrea Doria,” cov- 
ering the loss on this ship. 

Wohlreich & Anderson has an experi 
enced staff consisting of: Abraham J. 
Wolilreich, president, who is a member, 
one of the organizers and past national 
president of the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters. He 


has taught insurance at Rutgers Uni- 
versity and the Insurance Society of 
New York. Mr. Wohlreich has had 


heavy agency experience and is promi 
nent in New Jersey insurance circles. 

T. C. Anderson, vice president, is vice 
president of Griffiths, Tate, Ltd. of 
Chicago. He has over 20 years’ experi- 
ence with companies dealing with Lloyd’s 
underwriters. 

C. Russell Sweet, 
and manager, is a 


assistant secretary 
member of the So- 
ciety of Chartered Property and Casu- 
alty Underwriters. He has many years’ 
experience in the Lloyd’s field being re- 
cently associated with Stewart, Smith & 
Co., Ine. 

Louis Kloth, assistant 
vice president of the Gibraltar Fire & 
Casualty Insurance Co. of South Caro 
lina. The Gibraltar is admitted in South 
Carolina only and does business on a 
non-admitted in most states. Mr. 
Kloth also has had many years’ experi- 
ence in the Lloyd’s market. 

Charles P. Phelan, assistant secretary, 
attended City College of New York and 
Pace College, and will primarily be con- 
cerned with the production of new busi 
Mr. Phelan has considerable ex 
perience in the Lloyd's field and was re 
cently associated with Stewart, Smith 
& Co., Inc. 


secretary, is 


basis 


ness. 


NEWCOMB SPECIAL IN N. C. 

The American Insurance Co. has 
named William K. Newcomb as special 
agent in Greensboro, N. C., succeeding 
John P. Young, IIl., who has assumed 
supervisory duties. Mr. Newcomb at 
tended Wheaton College and the Uni 
versity of Illinois. 


NAIC Committees Are Appointed 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, of which Commissioner 
Robert B. Taylor of Oregon is president, 
has issued its complete committee list 
for 1956-57. Chairmen of committees 
and subcommittees of particular interest 
to fire and marine interests are as fol 
lows: 

Blanks committee: F, Britton 
nell, California, chairman and William 
J. Davey, Indiana, vice chairman. Fire, 
casualty and reciprocal blank subcom- 
mittee, Joseph T, Collins, New York, 
chairman, 

Definition and interpretation of under- 
writing powers: George A. Bisson, Rhode 
Island, chairman, and Cyril] C. Sheehan, 
chairman. 


McCon- 


Minnesota, vice 

Examinations: Ford S. Taft, Wvyo- 
ming, chairman, and Joseph A. Hum- 
phreys, Massachusetts, vice chairman. 


Federal liaison: Mr. McConnell, chair- 
man, and Charles R. Howell, New Jersey, 
vice chairman; flood and hurricane com- 


fert Holz, New York, vice chairman. 
Fire and marine: Mr. Bisson, chair 


man, and Walter D, Davis, Mississippi, 


vice chairman. 


Insurance covering all installment sales 
Florida, 
chairman, and Mr, Holz, vice chairman. 
Beery, 
Colorado, chairman, and Mr. McConnell, 
vice chairman; subcommittee to study 
advisability of uniform surplus line law, 
Hampshire, 


and loans: J. Edwin. Larson, 


Laws and legislation: Sam N. 


Donald New 
chairman, 

Rates and rating organizations: 
Thomas R. Pansing, Nebraska, chairman, 
and August Pryatel, Ohio, vice chairman; 
subcommittee to study statistical rating 
and filing problems of multiple line 
contracts, Frank Sullivan, Kansas, chair- 
man. 

Uniform accounting: Arch E. 
ington, Tennessee, chairman, and 
Howell, vice chairman. 

Valuations of securities 
Mr. Humphreys, chairman 
Pansing, vice chairman. 


Knowlton, 


Ne rt h 
Mr. 


committee: 


and = Mr. 





Salary Administration 


the Insurance 


Cation in 


address before 
Managemen 


In an 
Personne] 


San Francisco on Sentember 26, L. W. 
Niggeman, vice president of Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Group, discussed “The 


Importance of Sound Salarv Administra 
tion from Management’s Viewnoint.” 
Mr. Niggeman expressed the belief that 
“only through a well managed, well de- 
fined salary administration program can 
management expect increased staff effi- 
ciency and salary costs that are in tune 


with the organization’s profit-making 
ability. These accomplishments, in turn, 
spell efficient use of operating capital 


end preservation of a company’s ability 
to meet its competition. For manage- 
ment’s indispensable partners—its staff 
members—such a program means _ per- 
sonal satisfaction through increased effi- 
ciency, adequate if not higher earnings, 
steadier employment and. better living 
standards.” 


National Western Changes 

The National of Hartford Group has 
announced the following changes in the 
Western department office at Chicago: 
\gency Superintendent W. H. Buesch- 
ing has been promoted to assistant 
manager, and Assistant Marine Superin 
tendent J. K. Dowell has been advanced 
to assistant agency superintendent to as- 
sist Mr. Buesching in supervision of the 
eroup’s production activities in nine 
Western department states. 


N. J. Insurance Women 


Hold Their Annual Meeting 

The Insurance Women of New Jersey 
held their annual meeting at the Essex 
House, Newark, September 27. 

\ four-man insurance panel discusse | 
the important changes in the insurance 
lines since the first of the year. Thi 
topics and speakers included: 

Casualtvy—James Dipple, special agent, 
National Union: homeowners policy 
Carl P. James, Jr.. special agent. Hom: 
of New York; inland marine—William 
Sherwood, special agent, America Fore 
Group, and fire—Robert TE. Trinks, spe- 
cial agent, Northern of N. ¥Y. Questions 
and answers followed. 

Scholarship awards were presented to 
Mary L. Dorothy Mac- 
Far’ond 


July Fire Losses Up 5.4% 

Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during August amounted to $75,- 
930,090, the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has reported. According to 
Lewis A. Vincent, NBFU’s general man- 
ager, this loss represents an increase of 
9% over losses of $68,752,000 reported 
for July, 1956, and an increase of 54% 
over losses of $71,103,000 reported for 
August, 1955. 

Losses for the first eight months of 
1956 now total $661,085,000. an increase 
of 9.7% over the first eight months of 
1955, when they amounted to $602,474,000. 

These estimated losses include an al- 
lowance for uninsured and unreported 


losses 


Connor and 
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PPF Rules Explained 


The Inland Marine Insurance Bure 
in New York, through General Mana 
Harold L. Wayne, stated that Rule 37 
of the personal property floater pertains 
only to the blanket portion of the ppp 
not to scheduled property whid 
may be insured in accordance with Ry; 
No. 7. 
such 


and 


This means the insured value ;/ 
scheduled property may not } 


included in complying with the minimy 





amount of insurance which must 
carried under the PPF supplemep; 
contract. 

ae 


Ai 


/ Lea 
Migration 
raised the veil— 


and KANSAS smiled 


Superficial exploration, 1807 to 1819, 
placed Kansas behind a veil of mys- 
tery. The region then ignorantly de- 
scribed as “sandy wastes beyond the 
Mississippi’ was presumed to be a 
part of the ‘‘great American desert”. 

Not until wagon trains rolled to 
Santa Fe, to the Mormons’ promised 
land and on to California were the 
riches of Kansas’ prairie soil revealed 

— a discovery that was to convert 
50 million fertile acres to smiling 
farms, 10 million to wheat alone — 
“America’s bread-basket!”’ 

A buffalo hunt, covered wagons, a 
settler’s cabin and a plowman pic- 
torially span Kansas’ early history on 
the Sunflower State’s Great Seal. 


Lies 





A “Great Seal” of the insurance business 
IS PACIFIC NATIONAL’S, below, 
token of strength, security and service 
to Agent, Broker and Assured. 


PACIFIC | 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





HOME OFFICE - SAN FRANCISCO 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT + NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT + PHILADELPHIA 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT * CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT * ATLANTA 
_ INTERNATIONAL FACILITIES 

- WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
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ined |American Management 
nce Bure Insurance Seminars 
al Manage —— 
t Rule 74 FROM OCTOBER THROUGH JUNE 
ja Pertaing Conferences in November, March and 
1 the Ppy May; First, in Chicago, Nov. 11-16, 
rty whi to Highlight “Doria” Sinking 
With Ry; : a ; 
d value ¢ The American Management Associa- 
LY not hg tion’s training program for insurance 
» minimy management executives will include 32 
must jf orientation and workshop seminars and 
pplemen il three conferences during the 1956-57 fis- 
cal year. Seminars are scheduled during 
ach month from October through June; 
oe 


the conferences will be held in Novem- 
ber, March, and May. 


The first conference at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, November 14-16, will 


highlight the sinking of the “Andrea 
Doria” as part of a review of ocean 
marine coverages. Other topics to be 
covered include trends in travel accident 
insurance, insurance problems of a mer- 
ger, business interruption insurance, and 


the trend toward “all risk” insurance 
coverage. 
New York, Los Angeles and Dallas 


The seminars, scheduled for New 
York, Los Angeles, and Dallas, are of 
two types—workshop and_ orientation. 
Workshop seminars are limited to 15 
executives under the guidance of two 
additional company executives serving as 
discussion leaders. The time is spent in 
discussion of a single major area of 
management thought and practice. Sub- 
jects scheduled include modern corpo- 
rate insurance management, self insur- 
ance and the use of excess and de- 
ductibles, and providing proper liability 
protection. 

Orientation seminars consist of 45 or 
more businessmen under the direction 
of a company executive who serves as 
seminar leader. About 75% of the sub- 
ject matter is presented through lecture 





819, in contrast to the workshop seminars 

mys- which are almost 100% discussion. Top- 

de ics to be presented in orientation semi- 

the nars scheduled for the current year in- 

De a clude basics of insurance buying, and 

ert”. workmen’s compensation and employer’s 

1 to liability. 

- Seminar Schedule 

aled The schedule of seminars is as fol- 

vert lows : 

ling All seminars scheduled for New York 

— will be held at AMA’s headquarters in 
the Sheraton-Astor Hotel. 

5, a October 29-31 (New York). Modern 

pic- corporate insurance management (first 

on ot three sessions). Also protecting 


against business interruption losses. 
November 26-30 (Los Angeles). Plan- 
SS ting and administering Group insurance 
and Pension Program. Self insurance 
. and the use of excess and deductibles. 
December 17-19 (New York). Modern 
corporate insurance management (sec- 
ond of three sessions. Also, how part- 
time buyer can do full job of protection. 
January 14-16, 1957 (New York). Mod- 


‘tn corporate insurance management 
(third of three sessions). 
February 19-21 (Dallas). Providing 


Proper liability protection. 
February 25-27. (New York). Basics 
ol insurance buying (orientation)—first 
ot two sessions. 
weet 25-27. (New York). Basics of 
2 og buying (orientation)—second 
> VO sessions; planning and adminis- 
rm employe benefits program. 
alee (New York). Workmen’s 
sation and employer’s liability 
be Mie hold harmless agreements 
: ontractual liability. 
é Pd 0-22 (New York). Methods of 
tiation” against fire and business inter- 
aoa —self insurance, risk assumption, 
; the use of excess coverages. 
een 3-5 (New York). Manufacturers 
re and the new multiple peril poli- 





_ June 17-19 (New York). Developments 
insur- 





Mm general 





insurance coverages; 






ance problems of merger and decentrali- 
zation. 
Registration Procedure 


Attendance at AMA seminars is open 
to non-members as well as members of 
AMA. Registrations must be made in 
advance and confirmed by the seminar 
registrar. In the case of multiple-unit 
seminars, vacancies cannot be filled once 
the first session of the first unit is held. 

Workshop seminars are strictly limited 
to 15 participants: therefore, only one 
executive from a company may attend 
any one seminar. 

Fee: Three-day seminar, AMA mem- 


bers, $125; non-members, $150. 

Nine-day multiple-unit seminar, mem- 
bers, $375; non-members, $450. 

Send applications for registration to 
Seminar Registrar, American Manage- 
ment Association, Inc., 1515 Broadway, 
New York 36, N. Y. 





N. Y. Mariners Field Day 
The New York Mariners Club held its 
sixth annual Field Day at the Wheat- 


ley Hills Golf Club, East Williston, Long 
Island, on September 25. The Skipper’s 


Trophy for low gross was won by Jack 
Campbell of R. A. Fulton & Co., Inc. 
Jim Beardsley of the Commercial Union 
won the Babaco trophy which is awarded 
each year for low net. The putting prize 
went to Jerry Copek of the Home In- 
surance Co., and Jack Focte of the 


Home won the nearest-the-pin contest. 

The annual dinner party, at which 
Skipper Fred A. Gelderman of the Fire- 
man’s Fund presided, followed the day’s 
activities which were attended by the 
largest number of members and guests 
in the club’s history. 





The current America Fore national magazine advertising 
informs the public about the prompt assistance rendered 
by capital stock insurance and the independent agent 
and broker when disaster hits a community. 


log 
_ "fal g 
é igh; one 


This 


America Fore Advertisement 


appears currently in the following 


national publications: 


* THE SATURDAY EVENING POST ~ LIFE 
* NEWSWEEK * TIME * FORTUNE 





* NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
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Mummery, London Assurance, Cites 


Year’s Developments in Hull Market 


Harold H. 


nianager of the marine department of the 


Mummery, underwriter and 
London Assurance at its home office in 
london, discussed developments in that 


ocean marine market during the last 12 
months when he addressed the recent 
annual conference of the International 
_— of Marine Insurance at Monte 


arlo. He stated this last year has been 
«a period of consolidation in London in- 
cluding remodeling of the Joint Hull 
Understanding as of March 1. Dwelling 
on one of the new features which relates 
to the matter of a deductible franchise 
Mr. Mummery told the conference: 

Joint Hull Understanding 

the Joint 
that: ‘In 


“In this connection, Hull 


Understanding now provides 

those cases where the terms of insurance 
are altered by the introduction of a 
deductible or the variation of an existing 


deductible there 


that the 


shall be a warranty 
amount of the deductible re- 
mains at risk uninsured, unless 
otherwise agreed by the first two Lloyd’s 
underwriters and the first two company 
underwriters interested in the risk,’ 


oweer’s 


“The arrangement to apply to new 
placings and cases where a request is 
made for the present deductible to be 
varied 

“IT am sure you will recognize the 
logic, and in fact the wisdom, of intro- 
ducing this particular warranty. The 


other important amendments concern the 
inclusion in some instances of the cur- 


rent year’s figures when considering re- 
newals. 
“The discretion given to the four lead- 


wich was introduced 
1955, has in practice relieved 
the Joint Hull Subcommittee of a con- 
siderable amount of work, and I think I 
can truthfully say that the concession 
which these leaders are authorized to 
grant in certain circumstances has met 
with the general approval of shipowners. 


ing sande rwriters 


in March, 


Repair Costs Rising 
“One of the main problems confront- 
ing British underwriters—and I imagine 
the same problem confronts underwriters 
in other parts of the world—relates to 


the cost of repairs, and as an example 


of what has happened in the United 
Kingdom over the period from 1948 up 
to the end of June last | would inform 


you that after close examination by the 
London Salvage Association it has been 
established that, taking the year 1948 as 
representing 100, we have found that the 
average for 1933 is 155; for 1954 is 150, 
and for 1955 is 162. The corresponding 
figure taken at the end of June, 1956, 
hi is risen to 170. 

“The figures are not intended to show 
the specific increase in any particular re- 
pair work, but as an indication of an 
average over-all types of repair. This 
material increase must, of course, reflect 
itself in our underwriting statistics, and 
to my mind it emphasises how important 
the Joint Hull Understanding is to the 
British market. I say this because it 
represents a flexible arrangement which 
can be reviewed periodically, and which 
has stood the test of time for 19 years, 
and over this long period it has proved, 
and is continuing to prove, to be a 
reasonable basis of adjusting hull pre- 
miums to meet changing market and 
economic conditions, 

“My regret is that more countries rep- 
resented do not model their underwriting 
along similar lines,’ Mr. Mummery 
stated. 

“As is customary, the Joint Hull sub- 
committee has constantly under review 
the scales of additional premiums for 
voyages outside the Institute Warran- 
ties, and it follows that such scales are 
adjusted in the light of the underwriting 
results. 


Rate Changes in Colder Areas 


“In recent months attention has been 
focused on the rates charged for vessels 
trading to and from the Hudson Bay— 
this in collaboration with the Canadian 
Government, and it is pleasing to record 


that as a result of these negotiations, 
the scale of additional premiums for 
Churchill, Ungava Bay, Diana Bay and 
Resolution Island have been amended 


to the extent that the rates now charged 
represent a reduction of approximately 
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10% compared with the rates charged 
last year. 

“On the other hand, as a result of ad- 
verse reports on the weather and ice 
conditions in Frobisher Bay, the scale 
of additional premiums for voyages to 
that area has been slightly increased and 
at the same time, an excess of 3% all 
claims each round voyage has been intro- 
duced. It is not considered prudent for a 
vessel to proceed to Frobisher Bay with- 
out a gyro-comipass, and accordingly, the 
scale of additional premiums has been 
amended to make the equipment com- 
pulsory,” Mr. Mummery said. 

“Another development has been the 
introduction of an Antarctic Scale of Ad- 
ditional Premiums which became effec- 
tive on November 23, 1945. 

”*T consider it opportune to mention 
that in regard to decreases in value our 
Joint Hull Understanding provides as 
follows: ‘If the value has been increased 
on and sees January 1, 1955, and is sub- 
sequently reduced after the date of the 
present Understandings, then the rate 
may be adjusted on the same basis as 
that applied to the increase in value, but 
only to the same extent. Any further 
reduction to be at the market Total Loss 
Only rate.’ 

“Although there will be a slight varia- 
tion between the original rate and the 
rate arrived at according to the afore- 
mentioned formula, on the other hand, I 
do not think that anyone can suggest 
that the arrangements are not fair and 
equitable, and I fail, therefore, to under- 
stand why the Joint Hull Committee 
should be open to considerable criticism 
in the event of values being reduced. 

Delayed Claims 

“T refer to delayed claims. The posi- 
tion is still far from satisfactory, al- 
though resulting from the analysis I have 
made from the records of the Corpora- 
tion I have the privilege to represent, the 
‘run off’ of an account during the fourth 
and subsequent years at long last tends 
to show some improvement. 

“Last year I estimated that one should 
set aside between 25% and 30% of one’s 
annual hull premiums to take care of 
these delayed claims. It now appears 
that this estimate may ultimately prove 
to have been on the conservative side.” 
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Marine Forum Hears Gore 


Samuel Gore was guest speaker at the 
September luncheon meeting of the 
American Marine Insurance Forum. Mr. 
Gore, who is manager of the loss de- 
partment of the American Hull Insur- 
ance Syndicates and a recognized au- 
thority on the adjustment of averages, 
spoke on “Marine Insurance Claims and 
Their Handling.” A question period fol- 
lowed the discussion. 

G. Gordon Brown, president of the 
forum, presided at the meeting of the 
group, which is composed of ocean ma- 
rine underwriting personnel from many 
companies in the American market. 





WELCH IN “NORBRIT GUARDS’ 

C. J. Williams, vice president and man- 
ager of the Southern department, jour- 
neyed from Atlanta to Richmond to 
induct State Agent Stanton C. Welch 
into the “Norbrit Guards” on the occa- 
eion of his 25th service anniversary with 
the North British Group. Mr. Welch 
started with the company on September 

931 as an office boy in the Southern 
department, then domiciled at New York. 





















The Phoenix Ins. Co, 
The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Reliance Ins. Co. of Canada 
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NAII Annual Meeting 


KET FOR OCT. 29-31 INN. YY. CEFY 


Attendance of 700 00 Sapented With 30 
State Insurance Depts. To Be Rep- 
resented; Holz to Give Welcome 


The program for the 12th annual meet- 
of the National Association of Inde- 
wes Insurers, to be held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, October 29-31, 
ys released this week by Vestal Lem- 
on, NAIT general manager. 
Among the headliners on the program 
“ll be three Insurance Commissioners— 
iefert Holz of New York, Robert B. 
taylor of Oregon, who is also president 
ithe National Association of Insurance 


Commissioners, and F. Britton McCon- 
nell of California. In addition, Bennett 
‘rf, author, publisher and_ television 


panelist, and Lowell B. Mason, a mem- 
er of the Federal Trade Commission, 
‘ill address the meeting. 

Mr. Lemmon said that advance regis- 
irations, totaling 450, indicate that this 
vear’s meeting will be the largest the 
VAI has ever held. An attendance of 
nore than 700 is expected, he said, in- 
lading Insurance Commissioners from 
? states. All told, the Insurance De- 
boca of 30 states are expected to be 
represented. 

The first morning session on Monday, 
October 29, will get off to a good start 
vith an address of welcome by Superin- 
tendent Holz, and the response by Adlai 
H. Rust, president of State Farm Mu- 
tual Automobile of Bloomington, III. 
Then, following Mr. Lemmon’s annual 
report to the membership, and the presi- 
dential address by Leo M. Goodwin, Sr., 
president of NAII and president of Gov- 
mment Employes Insurance Co. of 
Washington, D. C., the address will be 
lelivered by Commissioner Taylor. 

At a luncheon on Monday, members 


and guests will hear an address, “Insur- 
ance: Bastion Against the Welfare 
State,” by Mr. Mason. 


Monday afternoon sessions will be de- 
voted first to a report on the study of 
certain aspects of the American jury 
system conducted by the Law School of 
he University of Chicago. The report 
will be made by Professor Harry Kal- 
ven, Jr., who directed the study. 

Next, delegates will hear a panel dis- 


‘ussion on “Damage Awards in Bodily 
Injury Cases.” Moderator of this panel 
will be Samuel Rabin, Supreme Court 
justice, Tenth Judicial District, of Ja- 
maica, N. Y. Panel participants, all 
Prominent trial lawyers, will be James 
Dooley and Leslie Vogel of Chicago; 


Harry Gair, New York Citv; and James 
Dempsey, White Plaints, N. 


Tuesday Speakers 
P The first general session on Tuesday, 
ectober 30, will get under way at 9:30 


am, with an address, “Highways—1975 
Model,” by A. E. Johnson, executive 


; -cretary, American Association of State 
igi ay Officials, Washington, D. C. 
Next, Ch arles M. Mortensen, who is 


Manager of the trade association depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce, of the 
United States, will report on “Modern 
vor ations and their Role in the Econ- 
omy 

| Remainder of the morning will be de- 
voted to an address on “Regulation ver- 
sus Com ipetition,” by Herbert A. Berg- 
en, who is former Assistant United 
ates Attorney General in charge of 
“y anti-trust division in Washington, 
rs C.; the talk by Commissioner Mc- 
nell, whose topic will be “State 

(Continued on Page 33) 

























































Leslie Examines Auto 
Ins. Trends of 1956 


SAN FRANCISCO CPCU SPEAKER 
Sees Adverse Underwriting Results; 
Points to What Bureau Cos. Are Do- 
ing to Cope With Direct Writers 


William Leslie, general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters, featured “Automobile Lia- 


bility Insurance Trends” in his address, 
October 4, at the all serge tele luncheon 
in Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, 
sponsored by the Northern California 
Chapter of the Society of  wemnabir 
Property and Casualty Underwriters. 
The occasion was the conferment of 
CPCU designations to those who have 
passed the examinations of the Societv. 
Robert K. Entriken, president of the 
Northern California Chapter, presided 
and introduced Mr. Leslie as guest 
speaker. William V. Hall, national 
CPCU president, conferred the designa- 
tions. 

In his talk Mr. Leslie covered a lot 
of ground in the automobile insurance 
field, a highly competitive one. He dis- 
cussed first the problem of determining 
proper automobile liability rates “with 
due regard for trends both past and 
prospective.” He said that this is of 
particular interest at the moment “be- 
cause of the concern that has been ex- 
pressed in many quarters over the ade- 
quacy of present rates, particularly those 
for private passenger B.I. liahilitv. in the 
light of current conditions.” Tn this con- 
nection he pointed out: 


Adverse Underwriting Experience 


“This concern is based upon the ad- 
verse underwriting results thus far ex- 
perienced by so many companies during 
1956 and the fear that normal rate- 
making procedures will not fully recog- 
nize the true situation. In addition to 
expressions from individual companies 
as to their own experience in 1956, the 
over-all picture was well summarized in 
a recent issue of Best’s Weekly News 
Digest, based on an analysis of the fi- 
nancial statements of a large and repre- 
sentative group of stock fire and casu- 
alty companies for the first six months 
of 1956: 

* “Automobile the most important 
line for many carriers, is causing the most 
concern. Auto bodily injury liability went into 
the red last year and sank further into the 
red in the first six months of this year. Rates, 
particularly for young male still 
too low in many territories costs as 
well as loss frequencies are still rising. Auto 
property damage liability loss ratios are also 
on the rise but most companies are still in the 
black. Auto collision, for some years the savior 
of the auto line, is running into higher loss 
ratios because of the rate reductions granted 
on the basis of previous favorable experience.’ 

“The reference to the red figures for 
1955 leads me to comment that for that 
year the countrywide underwriting loss 
for the 136 member companies of the 
National Bureau as a whole was .7 of 
1% for automobile B.I. and P.D. com- 
bined. The comparable figures for 1953 
and 1954 show underwriting — of 
1.6% and 5.0% respectively. . . 

The speaker then described in detail 
how the National Bureau goes about its 
task of keeping its advisory rates for 
members and subscribers in line with 
current conditions. Limiting his remarks 
to private passenger car rates, he ex- 
plained that the starting point of sound 
rate-making is reliable statistical records 
of past experience. To this end the bu- 
reau has adopted and promulgated, with 
the approval of the state rate regulatory 
authorities, statistical plans “which must 
be observed by its members and sub- 
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Clarence Borst Chairman 
N. Y. Federation Luncheon 


Clarence Borst, vice president of 
United States Casualty, has accepted the 
invitation of the Insurance Federation 
of New York, Inc., to serve as chairman 
of the 42nd annual luncheon committee. 
This gathering, will be held Thursday, 
November 29, at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Norman T. Robertson, Zurich’s east- 
ern superintendent of agents, who did a 
splendid job as the 1955 luncheon chair- 
man, will serve as vice chairman of the 
committee in accordance with the Fed- 
eration’s usual custom. 

The committee met on October 2 at 
the Drug & Chemical Club to discuss the 
program for the big affair next month. 





CONTINENTAL FILES WITH SEC 


Its Registration Statement Contains Of- 
fer of 625,000 Shares of $5 Par Stock 
_in Exchange for Nat'l Fire Stock 
Continental Casualty has filed a regis- 

tration statement with the SEC, seeking 
registration of 625,000 shares of its $5 
par capital stock, The company proposes 
to offer these shares in exchange for 
issued and outstanding shares of the 
capital stock of National Fire of Hart- 
ford at the rate of 1% shares of Con- 
tinental Casualty stock for one share 
of National Fire stock, according to the 
statement. 
_ Purpose of the offer, said Continental, 
is to acquire a controlling interest in 
National Fire. The resulting affiliation, 
according to the prospectus, would 
enable both companies, through their 
agencies and field organizations, to pro- 
vide the insurance buyer with complete 
fire, casualty and surety coverage in an 
integrated program, and would improve 
the competitive position of both com- 
panies. 

The offer of exchange is conditional 
upon its acceptance by holders of at 
least 51%—225,000 shares—of the out- 
standing stock of National Fire, a con- 
dition which may be waived by Contin- 
ental Casualty at any time, the statement 
added. 





scribers in the coding and reporting of 
exposures and losses by class and terri- 
tory.” He remarked that it takes two 
calendar years to obtain complete ex- 
perience for all policies issued in a par- 
ticular year. Details involved in carry- 
ing out this work, he said, are numerous 
and time consuming. 


Close Cooperation With NAUA 


Mr. Leslie then pointed to the high 
degree of cooperation which exists be- 
tween the National Bureau and the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion which handles rates for automobile 
physical damage coverages. “We are 
trying to develop uniformity in all mat- 
ters that are common to the two kinds 
of insurance (third party liability and 
auto physical damage) and one, that is 
comparatively simple to accomplish, is 
uniformity in the date on which private 
passenger car rate revisions become ef- 
fective,” he said. 

Further along the speaker said: “It 
would be impossible and unwise, even if 
it were possible, to predict the rate 
changes that are in prospect for Cali- 
fornia. However, I can assure you that 
the revised rates will be based upon a 
careful analysis of policy year indica- 
tions, supplemented by a review of the 
current trends of average claim costs 
and claim frequency. Coupled with the 
revision will be an adjustment of rela- 
tivities between classes in the private 
passenger classification plan, similar to 
those made in other states where rate 
revisions have already taken place this 
year. The most significant of these is a 
substantial relative increase for male 
drivers under age 25 who are owners or 
principal operators. Despite all the pub- 
licity that has been directed to the bad 
driving records of these youthful oper- 
ators, there has been no improvement 
in their experience. In fairness to other 
risk categories, their rates must be made 


(Continued on Page 35) 


A. V. Roberts’ View of Special 
Risks in Overseas Markets 


Many insurance risks go to overseas 


markets because of domestic rate re- 
strictions and lack of adequate domestic 
capacity on special lines, said Arthur V. 
Roberts, an executive of Citizens Casu- 


alty Co. of New York, at a seminar on 





Matar 
ROBERTS 


ARTHUR V. 
September 28 attended by insurance 
managers at Storrs, Conn. 

The seminar was held under the aus- 
pices of the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management and the school of 
business administration of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. Mr. Roberts, who 
spoke on the final day of a three-day 
session, discussed in detail “Placing the 
Special Risk in the Overseas Market.” 

Limitations on American business, said 
Mr. Roberts, stem largely from seman- 
tics and imaginary dangers. If it is 
not in the manual, it’s a “special” risk. 
In England, he noted, there are no such 
things as special risks. If any activity 
has an inherent loss factor it is insur- 
able risk, and no one may tell a London 
underwriter what kind of risk he may 
or may not write, or at what rate. 

American companies are moving in 
the direction of more comprehensive 
underwriting, according to Mr. Roberts, 
and a larger share of the business that 
has been going abroad is, for that rea- 
son, gradually being retained in this 
country, 





Nathan Mobley, Jr., Married 

Mr. and Mrs. James A. Linen, ITI. 
of Greenwich, Conn., recently announced 
the marriage of their daughter, Miss 
Ellen Scranton Linen, to Nathan Mob- 
ley, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Mobley, 
also of Greenwich. Mr. Mobley’s father 
is a senior vice president of the Federal 
Insurance Co. 

The bride is a graduate of Greenwich 
Country Day School, the Ethel Walker 
School, and is a senior at Smith Col- 
lege. Her father is publisher of “Time,” 
the weekly news magazine, and presi- 
dent of United Community Funds and 
Councils of America. 

The bridegroom, a senior at Yale Uni- 
versity, was graduated from Greenwich 
Country Day School and Deerfield 
Academy. 





N. J. COMP. RATE REVISION 

Bernard Hamilton, manager, Compen- 
sation Rating and Inspection Bureau of 
New Jersey, has advised member com- 
panies that a revision of the manual of 
rates is under consideration for January 
1, 1957, on the basis of the recently filed 
midyear loss ratio report and amend 
ments to the New Jersey compensation 
law that will become effective next Janu- 
ary 
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25th Anniversary for 
Controllers Institute 


4-DAY CONFERENCE AT WALDORF 


Insur. Men a Panel Partici- 
pants; T. C. Steele, G. V. Fortune, W. D. 
Holt, J. M. Hughes Were Chairmen 


Insurance men ‘ont an active part this 
25th annual national confer- 
America, 


New 


week in the 
ence of Controllers Institute of 
held at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
York, September 30 to October 
At the fire and casualty insurance con- 
ference first day, October 1, the 
Corwin Steele, secre- 
tary-comptroller, Royal-L iverpool Insur- 
ance Group. George R. Ladner, comp- 
troller, Security of New Haven, was vice 
chairman. The subject under discussion 
was “Gearing Insurance Accounting to 
Management Needs.” Panel speakers 
were (George V. Fortune, controller, 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion, New York City, who was also 
moderator on the second day at the in- 
ternational operations session on “Trans- 


on the 


chairman was 7. 


acting Business in Foreign Countries”; 
FF. W. Rutherford, vice president and 
controller, Marine Office of America, 
and H. F. Walton, vice president, All- 


state Insurance Co., Skokie, Ill. 

These speakers discussed various 
methods whereby insurance accounting 
procedures might be improved to furnish 
much needed vital information for senior 
management’s consideration. In addition, 
they also considered management re- 
ports including budget control, and the 
measurement of profit performance. 

W. D. Holt, W. S. York Life Insurance 


Speakers 


Also on the 


first day a session on life 
insurance problems of 


current interest 


was held with Willard D. Holt, con- 
troller, Provident Mutual Life, as chair- 
man and William S. York, associate con- 


troller, Metropolitan Life, as vice chair- 
man. 
Life 
ference 
Hughes, 


insurance also figured at the con- 
session on October 2. J. McCall 

Mutual of New York’s vice 
president and controller, presided over a 
discussion on “Fringe Benefits” in his 
capacity as the Institute’s national plan- 
chairman. Paul Brower, 


ning committee 

director of advanced underwriting in the 
same company, reviewed “Stock Pur- 
chase and Profit Sharing Plans” as a 


speaker on this panel. 


Business show exhibitions attracted 
considerable attention during the four- 
day conference. Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty was the only insurance com- 


pany exhibitor and took the opportunity 
to salute 25 years of achievement by the 
Controllers Institute of America. Prac- 
tically all the business machine compa- 
nies displayed their latest equipment. 


Charles Geldum Joins 
George F. Brown & Sons 


Charles Geldum’s appointment as gen- 
eral liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion underwriter in the New York office 
of George F. Brown & Sons, 32 Cliff 
Street, has been announced by Eldred 
Koenig, assistant vice president. 

Mr. Geldum joins the organization 
after three years as a compensation and 
liability underwriter in Massachusetts 
Bonding’s New York office. Prior to that 
he was with the Zurich’s eastern depart- 
ment office from 1951 to mid-1953, han- 
dling compensation, general liability and 
automobile underwriting. He started his 
insurance career with that company as 


clerk. 

During World War II Mr. Idum 
saw 32 months’ combat service with the 
142nd Light Tank Battalion in Italy. 
Thereafter he attended Indiana Univer- 
sity up to 1949 but left to come to New 


York City. A few years ago he resumed 


his college work and is now attending 
City College of New York where he 
will obtain his degree shortly. He also 


has taken New York Insurance Society 
courses in casualty and surety subjects. 


UNDERWRITING DEPT. CHANGE 
Mass. Bonding & Insurance Combines 
N. Y. Casualty Depts. Into Metro- 
politan and Suburban 

A change was made in the New York 
underwriting department of Massachu- 
setts Bonding & Insurance Co., effective 
October 1. All casualty departments were 


combined into two groups: metropoli- 
tan and suburban. 
The newly created metropolitan casu- 


alty department is under the direct su- 
pervision of Henry P. Lenz. 

Mr. Lenz came with the company sep- 
tember 1954. He is a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina and a 
Chartered Property & Casualty Under- 
writer. Prior to coming with Mass: ichiu- 
setts Bonding, Mr. Lenz spent six years 
with another large multiple-line carrier. 

The suburban casualty depz irtment, as 
before, is under the supervision of 
Arthur J. Kiernan, who has had 28 
years experience, both in this company 
and with one of its general agencies. 

doth the metropolitan and suburban 
groups are under the over-all direction 
of Irving L. Bennett, casualty manager. 


Dakin Conducts Meeting of 
Credit Men’s Ins. Group 


Michael O,. Dakin of the Baltimore 
agency of Riggs, Warfield, Roloson, Inc., 
chairman of the insurance committee of 


National Association of Credit Men, 
is presiding today (October 5) at the 
first fall meeting of his group and 
the NACM advisory council which is 
being he!d in the Advertising Club, New 
York. 

Prominent on the agenda of topics 
under discussion are the new govern- 
ment program of flood insurance, com- 
pulsory automobile insurance, the Fed- 
eral highway program and the new 
booklet, “How Much Honesty Insur- 
ance,” published recently by the Surety 


Association of America. 


H. G. HAVILAND PROMOTED 


Kemper Commenion Sane Him Director 
of Education for Their 8-State Eastern 
Territory Office; His Background 

Harris G. Haviland has been appointed 
director of education for the Kemper 
Companies’ eight-state Eastern territory, 
with headquarters in Summit, N. J. In 
his new post he will supervise educa- 
tional programs for the Kemper group’s 
1,500 employes in offices throughout Del- 
aware, Maryland, New Jersey. New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and D. of C. 

Mr. Haviland started with the Kemper 
organization in 1951 as district agency 
supervisor for central Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory. In 1953, he was named district 
manager for western North Carolina. 

A graduate of Haverford College, the 
served from 1940 to 1950 as headmaster 
of the Friends’ Select School in Phila- 


delphia. 


; . 
Driver Education Payment 
Representing the first payment under 

a state subsidized driver education pro- 

gram in Michigan schools, the mailing 

of checks totaling $552,825 to 434 public 
school districts has been announced by 

Dr. Clair L. Taylor, state superintendent 

of public instruction. 

The payment covers the first half--ear 
operation of the program and amounts 
to $25 for each of 22,113 students whe 
received a minimum of 30 hours of clas 
room instruction and a minimum of six 
hours behind-the-wheel training. 





NATIONAL SURETY OF CAL. 


National Surety Co. of California, 
newly organized insurer as California 
successor to the National Surety Corp. 
of New York and a= member of 
the Fireman’s Fund Group, has made 
application to the California Depart- 
ment of Insurance for a certificate of 
authority to transact multiple lines of 


insurance in the state. 





STANDARD AUTO ENDORSEMENT 


NBCU Reports Provisions Endorsement 
Afford Auto Death and Disability 
Coverage Effective Oct. 1 
On behalf of its member and_ sub- 
scriber companies the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters has announced 
that a standard provisions endorsement 
for attachment to an automobile liabil- 
ity policy to afford automobile death and 
disability benefit coverage is effective 

October 1 in many states. 

The Bureau pointed out that similar 
automobile death and disability cover- 
ages are already effective in North Caro- 
lina and Texas. It stated that the Na- 
tional Bureau’s standard provision en- 
pies one became effective September 

1 in Michigan and is effective October 1 
in the additional states except Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mz issachusetts, 
Virginia and West Virginia. It is also 
effective on that date in the District of 
Columbia and Alaska. In Hawaii the 
effective date is November 1. 

The endorsement form is patterned 
after that used in several states by a 
number of National Bureau members 
and subscribers prior to the NBCU’s 
decision to include automobile death and 
disability coverages within the scope of 
its operations. 

The new form of insurance 
three types of coverage: death, indem- 
nity, specific disability benefits for dis- 
memberment and loss of sight and for 
fractures and dislocations and total dis- 
ability indemnity. 


affords 





National Bureau Promotes 
Elliott and Nachman 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
has appointed Richard H, Elliott as man- 
ager and Norman Nachman as associate 
manager of the Bureau’s general liability 
division. 

Mr. Elliott joined the Bureau in 1936 
and became assistant manager of the 
general liability division in 1948. He was 
graduated from Rutgers University with 
B.S. degree in 1935 and took post-gradu- 
ate work at New York University. 

Mr, Nachman joined the Bureau in 
1931 and was appointed assistant man- 
ager of the same division in 1939. He 
attended the College of the City of New 
York and Fordham University, graduated 
from Brooklyn Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the New York Bar. 





BOYD NELSON DIES AT 59 


United 
His 


New Amsterdam Casualty and 
States Casualty V.P. Started 
Insurance Career in 1915 

Boyd Nelson, a vice president of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty and a vice 
president and trustee of the United 
States Casualty, died October 1 in Bal- 
timore after a lengthy illness. He was 
59 years of age. 

A native of 3altimore, 
was educated at the 30ys’ Latin School. 
He beg: an his insurance career in 1915, 
and since that time was continuously 
associated with the New Amsterdam 
Casualty and the United States Casualty. 
He was also a director and member of 
the executive and finance committees of 
these companies. In addition Mr. Nel- 
son’s activities included the bonding lines 
and supervision of important construc- 
tion work of the New Amsterdam and 
United States Casualty, such as the New 
York office building at 60 John Street. 

From the time of his first employment 
with these companies he acted in the ca- 
pacity of assistant to his father, J. 
Arthur Nelson, chairman of the boards. 

Funeral services were held Wednes- 
day afternoon, October 3, at the funeral 
home of John O. Mitchell & Sons, Inc., 
in Baltimore. Interment was in Druid 
Ridge Cemetery, Baltimore. 


Mr. Nelson 





E. B. CHALMERS PROMOTED 

Edward B. Chalmers is now resident 
manager of the Hartford office of Joseph 
Froggatt & Co., accountants and audi- 
tors. It is located at 410 Asylum Street. 





YMBT Awards Set 
For Nov. 29 Luncheoy 


WEGHORN COMMITTEE CHRmy, 


Request Nominations for Awards: 
Judges To Be Leading Executive, ’ 
of Insurance Industry 
The 1956 Insurance Young Men of ¢j 
Year Awards will be presented at - 
luncheon given by the Young Men's 
Board of Trade, Inc., at the Park Shera- 
ton Hotel, November 29. 


Richard J. Weghorn, John C. Wee. 


horn Agency, committee chairman ha: 
requested industry men to  su'ymit ; 
him nominees for the award. Nomina. 


tions will close on November 1. 
Qualifications for Awards 

The annual awards are designed to giye 
recognition to young men who are po. 
centially future insurance industry lead. 
ers. To qualify nominees must be em- 
ployed in New York City. have three 
years in the business, and be _ between 
the ages of 21 and. 36. 

The awards, in the form of testimonial 
scrolls, will be given to the young men 
from various segments of the insurance 
industry who are best qualified and ex- 
emplify the true representative insurance 
industry spirit and tradition. The pres- 
entation will take place in the grand 
ballroom of the Park Sheraton Hotel. 

Judges will be leading executives oj 
the insurance industry whose names will 
be announced at a later date. 

The Young Men’s Board of Trade, 
Inc., New York City’s Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, is part of an international 
organization of young business and pro- 
fessional men who are dedicated to on 
purpose: to make their nation, state ani 
city a better place in which to live. 

The insurance committee is serving a 
a training ground of future industr 
leaders. It endeavors to train its men- 
bers to contribute civicly and profession- 
ally to their businesses and to the - 
munities in which they live, and to | 
come acquainted with the government 4 
all levels of operation, especially in rele- 
tion to the insurance business. It al 
endeavors to develop. personal leader- 
ship and the skills of decision making 
working with committees and_ groups 
and becoming acquainted on a working 
and social basis with other young me 
having common interests and ideals. 


Travelers Field Changes 


Five changes in casualty, fidelity ane 
surety lines have been announced | 
the Travelers as follows: aa 

George R. West has been appointe: 
assistant manager at Pittsburgh, Pa He 
has been field supervisor at Peoria, II 

Two field supervisors have been name! 
They are Everett A. Houser, ITI, fidelit 
and surety lines, at Charlotte, N. C,, am 
Anton E, Linsmaier, Toledo, Ohio. 

Two field supervisors have been trans 
ferred. They are Roy A. Hoisingto! 
Jr., from Kansas City to Wichita, h 
sas and George H. Knight, Jr., trot 
Oklahoma City, Okla. to Wichita. 











Delventhal and Tomlins 
Promoted by the F. & D. 


Erbon Delventhal, Beers manage! 
San Francisco branch of F idelity & De 
posit and American Bonding, and R. | 
Tomlins, special agent, have been se 
moted to positions of associate ma! 
ager and assistant manager, respectively 
in that branch. 
Mr. Delventhal has served since 1* 
as assistant manager in this office 
He joined the F.& D. in 1935. He we 
educated at University of California, 4! 
during World War II served with t 
Coast Guard and Merchant Marine. , 
Mr. Tomlins was_ associated _briel 
with the companies’ New York office 2 
later was connected with other comp* 
nies in Los Angeles and San Fr 
before joining the San Francisco brant 
of the F.& D. several years ago. 
tive New Yorker, he was educz ated 


ra) pire 





Pace Institute. He served with the Am! 


as a first lieutenant during Wor 


War II. 
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T. F. Glavey Now V.P. of 
Chase Manhattan Bank 


IN CHARGE OF INS. DEPARTMENT 





Now Chairman of ABA’s Insurance and 
Protective Committee; Started With 
Chase Ins. Dept. in 1940 





Thomas F, Glavey has_ been elected 
vice president of Chase National Bank, 
New York, and is in charge of all its 
‘nsurance activities. Up to this time Mr. 
Glavey has served as assistant vice pres- 
went, His career with the bank began 





Pach Bros. 
THOMAS F. GLAVEY 


in 1929, and since 1940 he has been con- 
tinuously in Chase Manhattan’s insur- 
ance department. 

Mr. Glavey, well kown to insurance 
people in New York and_ elsewhere 
around the country, now holds the im- 
portant post of chairman of the insur- 
ance and protective committee of Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. In this ca- 
pacity he will attend ABA’s annual con- 
vention at Los Angeles October 21-23. 

Among Mr. Glavey’s other affiliations, 
he is a trustee of the New York State 
Banker’s Disability Benefits Insurance 
Fund; member of insurance committee, 
Atomic Industrial Forum and of the 
New York State Savings Banks’ Insur- 
ance Forum. In addition, he is a fac- 
ulty member of the graduate school of 
banking at Rutgers University and a 
member of the workmen’s compensation 
committee, Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation of New York. A frequent lec- 
turer on bank insurance topics, Mr. 
Glavey has also appeared as panel chair- 
man of insurance seminars; has delivered 
many talks before various business or- 
ganizations, and has written several 
magazine articles on insurance. 

When he started with the Chase Bank 
he spent a number of years of training 
in the insurance division of its trust real 
estate and bond and mortgage depart- 
ments before his transfer to the insur- 
ance department in 1940. He was_ap- 
pointed to the bank’s official staff as 
assistant cashier in 1946 and was pro- 
i to assistant vice president in 

¢ 
_Mr. Glavey holds two law degrees 
Irom St. John’s University (LL.B. in 
1932 and LL.M. in 1934) and completed 
his law studies at that university’s eve- 
ning classes. He was admitted to the 
New York Bar in 1935. 





Asst. Auditing Director 
Clarence J. Delph has been appointed 
assistant auditing director for Allstate 
Insurance Co.’s home office at Skokie, 
il, 


Mr. Delph, who joined Allstate in 1951 
a a staff auditor and also served as 
fastern zone audit manager, is a grad- 
uate of Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind., and studied at Northwest- 
tn University, Evanston, III. 


NAII Annual Meeting 


(Continued from Page 31) 


Regulation, or State and Multiple Dis- 
bursed Federal Agency Regulation,” and 
a “Synopsis of the Current Insurance 
Picture,” to be presented by Alfred M. 

Jest, president, Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Featured speaker at a luncheon for 
members and guests that day will be 
Bennett Cerf. He will speak on “Chang- 
ing Styles in American Humor.” 

The Tuesday afternoon session will be- 
gin with a panel discussion on “Multiple 
Line Underwriting.” Moderator will be 
Dr. Frank Lang, head of Frank Lang 
Associates, Chicago. Speakers will in- 
clude Bowman Doss, first vice president 
of Nationwide Insurance, Columbus, 
Ohio; and two other insurance company 
executives to be announced later. 

Then will come Edward G. Lowry, Jr., 
chairman of the board, General Reinsur- 
ance Corp., New York, who will discuss 
“The Reinsurance World,” and Prof. 
Herbert A. Kuvin, director of insurance 
programs and training for the School of 
Law, University of Miami, Miami, Fla., 
whose subject is “Liability Imposed by 
Law.” That evening there'll be a dinner 


for members and guests, with entertain- 
ment provided. 


Final Day’s Program 


The final day’s sessions will open at 
9:45 am. with a symposium on the 
“Indemnification of Unsatisfied Automo- 
bile Accident Claims.” Delegates will be 
given an up-to-date look at protective 
policy coverages—the uninsured motor- 
ist, unsatisfied judgment, innocent vic- 
tim, and kindred coverages—with an an- 
alysis of the principal forms now offered, 
the extent of public acceptance, and the 
impact of these coverages on the unin- 
surd motorist question. Speakers at this 
session will be Calvin George, assistant 
counsel for the Zurich, Chicago; Henry 





S. Moser. vice president and general 
counsel for Allstate, and C. A. Des- 
Champs, claims counsel for Fireman’s 
Fund. 


The second part of the symposium will 
be devoted to a scrutiny of the New 
Jersey unsatisfied judgment fund, and 
will include a status report on the ad- 
ministration and operation of the fund. 
Reporting will be W. Lewis Bambrick. 
manager of the unsatisfied claim and 
judgment fund board, Trenton, N. J.; 
and David Green, president of Atlantic 
Casualty of Newark, N. J. 


Kentucky Dept. Warns of 
Unauthorized Insurer Ads 


Kentucky Insurance Commissioner C. 
P. Thurman has warned newspapers, 
radio and television stations, and other 
information agencies against advertis- 
ing any insurer not authorized to trans- 
act insurance in the state. 

The ruling is contained in Section 
KRS 304.581 of the Kentucky revised 
statutes, the Commissioner pointed out. 

However, the section does not apply 
to publications published in Kentucky, 
principally for circulation in other states 
wherein unauthorized insurers’ adver- 
tising is not directed expressly toward 
Kentucky residents. 





The meeting will close with a report 
on the chamber of Commerce of the 
United States by Fenton A. S. Gentry, 
president of Southern Fire & Casualty 
of Knoxville, Tenn., who is the NAII’s 
national councillor on the Chamber. 

Members will then go into executive 
session during which officers and mem- 
bers of the association’s board of gov- 
ernors will be elected for the coming 
year. 





WHY HAVE SO MANY 

MULTI-LINE AGENCIES 

BECOME GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR RESERVE LIFE 
RECENTLY ?? 





“There are many new...and several old...reasons why qualified multi-line 
agencies have been selected by the Reserve Life Insurance Company as their 
life representatives. Here are a few: 


@ VERY HIGH COMMISSION SCALE 
e LOCAL HOME OFFICE 


REPRESENTATION 


@ VERY COMPETITIVE RATES 


Please fill out and return the attached coupon and we 
will advise whether general agency opportunities are 
available in your area. Reserve Life is licensed in 38 
states and the District of Columbia.” 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company 
Home OrricE: DALLAs 2, TEXAS 






@ DIRECT-MAIL TIE-IN WITH 
GENERAL LINES 


@ LIBERAL UNDERWRITING 


@ PRACTICAL SALES TRAINING 





Street___ 
City. 


Mr. John L. Marakas, Vice-President, 

The Reserve Life Insurance Company, 

Dallas, Texas. 

Dear Mr. Marakas: 

If | can qualify, please see that | get the details on 
“Life General Agency Opportunities with the Reserve Life 
Insurance Company.” 
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State_ 





EU-1056 
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W ortmann Assistant Agency Supt.; Yox Named Manager 





WILBUR J. YOX 
John D. Wortmann has been ap 
pointed assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, casualty, fidelity and surety lines, 
on the home office staff of the Travelers. 
Mr. Wortmann has been manager, 


at the 
Yonkers, 


fidelity lines, 
companies branch 
N. Y. Wilbur J. 
manager at Yonkers to succeed him. 

Mr. Wortmann 
in 1940 as 


casualty, and surety 

office in 
Yox has been named 
Travelers 


at Reading, 


joined the 
a field supervisor 





Mass. Bonding Establishes 
Long Island Service Office 


Massachusetts Bonding has designated 
the office of Edward W. Warnke, pres- 
ently general agent of the company at 
Jamaica, N. Y., for fidelity-surety lines 
as its Long Island Service office. 

Martin A. Warnke, associated with 
both the Massachusetts Bonding New 
York office and the Warnke Agency, has 
been named company representative for 
the Long Island agency force. He will 
assist in production of bonding business. 

Edward W. Warnke has been a bond- 
ing producer and underwriter for over 
33 years. 





Furor Caused by Quimby 


. . 
Democratic Appointment 

Selection, at the recent Democratic 
convention in Chicago, of Thomas H. E. 
Quimby, director of the Michigan work- 
men’s compensation department, as Dem 
ocratic national committeeman from the 
state, has aroused a mild furor, with 
several Republican political figures bit- 
terly criticizing the choice. 

Mr. Quimby, a Grand Rapids native 
and career, politician, was named to his 
compensation post by Demoratic Gov. G 
Mennen Williams and the governor was 
credited with influencing Michigan con- 
vention delegates to name him to the 
national committee. 

The action aroused considerable resent- 
ment within the delegation itself, inas- 
much as there was strong support from 
oe party workers for another candi- 
date. 


MOBLEY IN SOUTH AMERICA 

Nathan Mobley, a senior vice presi- 
dent of Federal Insurance Co., member 
of Chubb & Son Group, is on a business 
trip to South America. He is expected 
back around October 15. 


BRITISH AMERICA DIVIDEND 

British America Assurance Co., Tor- 
onto, paid a dividend of 94 cents on 
shareholders of record, 


October 1, to 
September 21. 


JOHN D. WORTMANN 


Pa. In 1944 he entered the U. S. Marine 
Corps and served 15 months in the Pa- 
cific theater with the Third Marine Di- 
vision. 

Following his release from active serv- 
ice in 1946 he was assigned to the New- 
ark branch office and in 1950 was named 
assistant manager at that office. He was 


made manager at the Yonkers office in 
1951. 

Mr. Yox became associated with the 
companies as a field supervisor, 1946, 
casualty, fidelity and surety lines at 
Buffalo and was appointed assistant 
manager there in 1950. 

He is a veteran of more than four 


years’ service with the U. S. Army in 
World War II and was separated from 
active duty as a captain. 
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J. Watson Beach, Hartford Agent Win; 
Praise For Donating Dual Control Car 


A leading Hartford insurance 
that has watched with 
steady rise in highway accidents decided 
to see if it couldn’t do its small part in 
lowering the toll. 

J. Watson Beach 
Inc., located in the heart of Hartford, 
noticed one day a story in the local 
press that the driver- training program in 
city high schools was threatened because 
of a lack of dual-control cars for the 
young students. 

Meanwhile Connecticut Governor Abra- 
ham Ribicoff was conducting an inten- 
sive state-wide safety campaign that has 
attracted national attention and most 
recently has concentrated on safety edu- 
cation for high school students. 

The Beach Agency decided to get the 
ball rolling by donating a new dual- 
control car to the city for driver-training 
purposes. That’s exactly what happened 
and soon other offers of cars for the 
program were rolling in. 

The assistant superintendent of schools 
wrote to Mr. Beach: “Your interest in 
our driver education program has made 
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agency 
concern the 


it possible for us to give many you 
people lessons not only on the attitude: 
but the skills necessary for saf 
sportsmanlike driving. Responding to {j 
urgent request of the Junior City Cou 
cil and mindful of the interest of Go 
ernor Ribicoff and of traffic safety lea 
ers in the extension of our program y 
hope to use police officers and _ trainin, 
cars on a full-day basis effective Se 
tember 1.” 

“We are happy to have had a sma 
part = the program here in Hartford. 
Mr. Beach said. “We would recommen 
this most highly as a public service loca 
insurance agencies from coast to coa 

can look into.” 


ROBERT V. AHERN SUCCUMBS 


Hartford Actin & Secre. 
tary; Pioneer in Auto Liability 
Development 
Robert V. Ahern, secretary of th 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co, an 
nationally known in the aut mobile if 
surance industry, passed away recent! 
at his home in Wethersfield, Conn 
Born in Hartford where he attend 


Sie 
ROBERT V. AHERN 


schools and the Hartford Colleg 


public 
of Law, Mr. Ahern started his insur 
ance career in 1909 as an underwrite 
with the Aetna Casualty & Surety C 
He joined Hartford Accident in 19¢ 
and organized the company’s automobi!t 
underwriting division. Later advanced t 
automobile department superintendent 
he was elected assistant secretary " 
1936 and secretary in February, 1948. 
A pioneer in the development « if met 
mobile liability insurance, Mr, Ahern ha 


served for many years on advisory com 
National Bureau of Cast 


mittees of the 
alty Underwriters and the Ass 
of Casualty & Surety Cos., 
in rating, underwriting and legislatis 
phases of automobile insurance. 

A World War I veteran, Mr. Ahet! 
is survived by his wife, Mrs. Virgitl 


ociatic 1 


S. Ahern, one daughter, Miss Patric 
one brother ane 


Ahern, two sisters, 
three half brothers. 
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Leslie On Auto Trends 


(Continued on Page 31) 


more nearly commensurate with the cost 
of providing them with insurance.” 
Competition With Direct Writers 


This brought Mr. Leslie to the subject 
of competition and he observed that the 
striking competitive development of the 
last few years has been keyed to a dif- 
ference in marketing methods. “Pitted 
against the companies operating under 
the American Agency System, we have 
the so-called direct writers that operate 
through exclusive agents performing just 
selling service for which their remunera- 
tion represents a substantially reduced 
production cost measured as a percent- 
age of premiums. This in turn largely 
accounts for the reduced rates at which 
the coverage is sold. These companies 
are aggressive in their efforts to obtain 
business, but at the same time are in a 
position to be as highly selective as they 


please. 
“The phenomenal growth of these 


companies has, of course, coincided with 


the great increase in the number of 
insured automobiles. However, the im- 
portant fact to keep in mind in this con- 
nection is that our American Agency 
System companies have not shared pro- 
portionately in this increased business. 
If we don’t find some helpful answer, 
we may look forward to the day when 
our volume will decline and we will cease 
to be the important factor in the busi- 
ness that we still are today.” 

At this point the speaker commented 
on the recent decision of a number of 
companies to make available to their 
agents an alternative method of writing 
their business through a_ subsidiary 
“which offers reduced rates to the in- 
sured as a result of reduced commissions 
to the producer, six months’ continuous 
policies, cash on the barrel head and di- 
rect billing.” Mr. Leslie explained that a 
few bureau subscribers have embarked 
on this course “under programs, that 
qualify as a uniform percentage devia- 
tion from our rates. The deviation appli- 
cations for filings have been made on 
behalf of a subsidiary company, all of 
whose business is to be written at the 
deviated rates. However, this does not 
mean endorsement of the program by 
the bureau, as such.” 

In this connection Mr. Leslie empha- 
sized: “It must be appreciated that the 
decision to use such an alternative pro- 
gram, through the device of a subsidiary 
company, is strictly a matter for indi- 
vidual company determination and that 
the details of its actual operation, so 
important in the concept of the program, 
are after all matters of purely company 
administrative policy.” 


Market Research Survey Ready Soon 


_ Stressing that Bureau companies are 
fully aware of the fundamental issue 
involved in this competitive situation, 
Mr. Leslie assured his audience that 
“we are concerned to see that the inde- 
pendent agent retains his place in the 
sun. However ,this does not mean that 
both agents and companies can close 
their eyes to what is going on and hope- 
tully think that all will work out satis- 
tactorily in the long run.” 

Indicating that steps are now being 
taken to try and find the answer to the 
Problem, Mr. Leslie pointed to an inde- 
Pendent survey now being conducted 
among car owners and agents by Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates, market analysts, 
in an effort to get an unbiased report 
covering all facets of the marketing 
Droblem. The work was started in June, 
1956, and the final report will be sub- 
mitted in early November. 

“What it will show no one knows,” 
said the speaker. “We have given the 
firm a completely free hand and we. 
together with two of the three national 
Producers’ organizations, are hopeful 
that the results will be such that will 
Permit joint discussion between com- 





panies and producers of our common 
problems on the basis of facts rather 
than preconceived opinions. We firmly 
believe that no solution will ever be 
reached except through joint consider- 
ation by producers and companies and 
that as a basis for each consideration no 
one should be afraid to be faced with the 
results of an independent fact-finding 
survey.” 

Mr. Leslie closed with pertinent obser- 
vations on compulsory automobile insur- 
ance, agitation for which has “probably 
gained increased momentum as the result 
of the enactment of the compulsory law 
in New York State.” He noted that the 


Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies is continuing its opposition to 
compulsory insurance and, “while also 
opposed to unsatisfied judgment funds, 
would prefer something like the New 
Jersey UJ setup if legislation in this 
field cannot be avoided.” 

The National Bureau, he continued, 
has been actively cooperating with the 


New York Insurance Department and 
the New York Commissioner of Motor 


Vehicles in the preparation of forms and 
procedures required by the new com- 
pulsory law. “In many respects, Mr. 
Leslie said, “the law as written is a big 
improvement, administratively, over the 


Massachusetts compulsory law.” After 
giving his audience some of its features 
he closed by saying: 

“We know that our fate respecting the 
handling of rates under the compulsory 
law will be determined by the action of 
the New York Insurance Department 
and not by mere words of intent. But 
our experience with the Department 
over many past years gives us grounds 
for assurance that the legislative intent 
will be observed and that our rate filings 
will be treated strictly on their merits. 
We trust that this optimistic outlook 
will not turn out to be mere wishful 
thinking.” 





Select and consult 
an independent 
insurance agent 
or broker 

as you would 


your doctor or 


lawyer 


.8:4.8SG. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 


Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md 
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Powell Warns of FTC 
Extension of Power 


IF FEDERAL POSITION UPHELD 
Addresses Life iinadtions Assn.’s New 


Orleans Meet; Supreme Court 
Test a Possibility, He Says 


James E. Powell, vice president, Prov- 
ident Life & Accident, warned life in- 
surance advertising men last week of 


Federal jur- 
and sickness 


the inherent danger that if 
isdiction in the accident 





JAMES E. POWELL 
field can be established, the same juris- 
diction will extend not only to other 
forms of insurance advertising but to 

many Other insurance activities. 
In an address before the Life Adver- 
tisers Association’s annual meeting at 
New Orleans, September 24, Mr. Powell 


posed the question: “If accident and 
insurance must list clearly in 
ill of its advertising of a given policy 
form any hazards not assumed, why 
should not the same rules apply to any 
form of property insurance?” He added 
it hardly seems fair or logical to single 
out one segment of the insurance busi- 
ness and place it under a very tough 
set of advertising rules without applying 
the same rules and the principles to 
other segments of the industry. 


American H. & L. Case 


Speaking of the forthcoming Ameri- 
can Hospital & Life case to be heard 
at New Orleans in which the company 
will appeal the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s ruling that it has power over 
interstate insurance advertising, Mr. 
Powell pointed out that the case possibly 
will go to the Supreme Court for final 
decision. 

“Should the court confirm what we 
believe to be the proper interpretation 
of the McCarran Act, the matter of 
Federal jurisdiction would be settled,” he 


went on. 
“However,” declared Mr. Powell, 
the court sustain the majority 


sickness 


“should 
opinion of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the industry would have no alterna- 
tive to acceptance of the jurisdiction of 
the Commission until such time as Con- 
gress might clarify Public Law No. 15.” 
He noted that in any event, the issue 
must remain in doubt for some months 
to come, 

“Regardless of the fact that the entire 
matter of advertising has come up as 


Occidental Life Has 

Small Major Med. Groups 
EXPAND MEDICAL GROUP PLANS 
Plans Unveiled Before Top Club Con- 


vention; Offer Standard and Super- 
imposed Plans 





Major medical coverages that can be 
written on groups of as few as 10 em- 
ployes was introduced by Vice President 
Herbert D. Eagle at Occidental Life 
of California’s Top Club convention, 
September 23-26 at Quebec City, Cana- 
da’s Chateau Frontenac. 

At the same time, Mr. Eagle, head of 
the company’s Group sales and service 
division, introduced to the more than 
200 top Occidental agents a new version 
of Occidental’s popular “10-Plus” medi- 
cal expense Group plans, which now fea- 


ture higher maximums plus several 
optional benefits. 
“Major Medical 10 to 50” offers a 


$10,000 lifetime nee and an &0-20% 
coinsurance factor for Groups of 10 to 
50 employes. A choice of two distinct 
plans, standard and_ superimposed, is 
available. 

The standard plan is a comprehensive 


one, while the superimposed plan is 
designed to be written over a_ 10- 
Plus basic medical expense program. 


According to Mr. F:; 
premiums can be calculated in the field 
through the use of a simnle rate calcula- 
tion card included in each kit. 


$50-$100 Deductible 


Under the standard plan the employe 
pays the first $50 or $100 of covered 
medical expense during a calendar vear, 
after which major medical 10 to 50 pays 
80% of the covered expenses in excess 
of the deductible. Tf it is written in con- 
junction with 10-Plus, when covered 
medical expenses during a calendar year 
exceed the 10-Plus plan benefits and a 
corridor amount of $100 has been paid 
by the emplove, superimposed maior 
medical pays 80% of all covered expense 
to the maximum $10,000. Under both 
forms of the plan, a separate deductible 
and maximum applies to each employe 
and dependent. 

In the new 10-Plus package, whether 
alone or with major medical 10 to 50, 
there are seven new plans with higher 
maximums and five new options. The 
daily hospital room and board benefit can 
be as high as $18 per dav. Hospital serv- 
ices benefit can be as high as $500 and 
the top surgical allowance is $350. The 
new options include a $1,000 malignancy 
benefit which pays for surgical proce- 
dures, irradiation and chemotherapy in 
treatment of a malignancy, and a $3,000 
benefit for specified disabilities, covering 
polio, pulmonarv tuberculosis, spinal 
meningitis, encephalitis, multiple sclero- 
sis and progressive muscular dystrophv. 
Additional options encomnass benefits 
for maternity and obstetrical charges and, 
for employes only, home and office doc- 
tor calls. 

Mr. Eagle believes that both major 
medical 10 to 50 and 10-Plus will have 
widespread appeal, based on recent sur- 
veys conducted by the company to de- 
termine current market needs. Each 
plan, according to him, was designed to 
offer maximum coverage while retaining 
the greatest flexibility possible within a 
self-contained kit. 


izle, maior medical 





related 
accident 


specifically to the business of 
and sickness insurance,” he 
concluded, “it is a matter in which every 
person in the insurance business, not 
only those concerned with advertising, 
but with all phases of the business, must 
have a real and continuing interest.” 


Local Associations Can 
Help Public Relations 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON DECLARES 
Addresses Wisconsin A. & H. Assn.; 
Cites Personal Contact and Coop- 
eration With Press 


An immediate advance in public rela- 
tionships for the accident and health 
business is possible if health insurance 
men, operating through their local as- 
sociations, give consideration to this im- 
portant part of the public relations job, 
Holgar J. Johnson, Institute of Life In- 
surance president, declared recently. 

In an address before the Wisconsin 
State Association of Accident & Health 
Underwriters’ sales congress held in Mil- 
waukee, September 20, Mr. Johnson 
stressed two special areas of fact dis- 
tribution: personal contact with as many 
of the community publics as possible; 
increased cooperation with the press to 
see that it is supplied with all available 
facts about the business. 


Steps for Local P. R. Effort 


The speaker outlined the important 
steps in planning local public relations 
efforts, and suggested that four simple 
questions be answered: 1. Who are 
your publics? 2. What do they think of 
you? 3. What do you want them to 
think of you? 4. What can you do to 
implement these things ? 

The answers to these questions will 
automatically establish an effective pat- 
tern for good public relations at the 
local level, he said. 

“Public relations is not publicity, show- 
manship or press-agentry,” Mr. Johnson 
emphasized, “and 90% of the end-product 
is in performance, what we do in public 
interest. But 10% is interpretation and 
it is vital that this interpretation be 
given as continuously, as broadly and as 
strenuously as possible, if the public is 
to know what it should about our busi- 
ness and appreciate the fine performance 
of our business. 

“Conscious recognition of 
responsibility of business has become 
an important part of management re- 
sponsibility in the past decade or two,” 
the speaker commented. “It is today an 
accepted fact that all business must con- 
sider its public relationships as a part 
of its management responsibility. Busi- 
ness has become aware that public favor 
is absolutely necessary for survival. It 
also realizes that when something is 
done over and above its own business in 
the public interest, public favor is 
earned, 

“This all applies with equal force at 
the local level or the institutional level. 
It is possibly even more important at 
the local level, for it is there that the 
vital, attitude-shaping performance is 
effected.” 


the public 


NEW JERSEY ASSN. SPEAKER 


S. C. Ferris, LIAMA, Addresses Mem- 
bership on Ad Standards and 
Education Activities 
Stuart C. Ferris, senior consultant, 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, was the guest speaker at a 
recent meeting of the New Jersey Acci- 
dent & Health Insurance Association. 
He reminded the members what con- 
stitutes ethical and permissable adver- 
tising under the recently adopted rules 
of the National Association of Insurance 

an. 

a director of both LUTC and 
DITC, Mr. Ferris was able to inform 
the membership of the latest develop- 
ments in the educational sphere of 
A. & H. insurance activity. Courses de- 
signed to improve the knowledge and 
selling techniques of producers all over 
the United States are now in operation 
to satisfy the long felt need for train- 
ing in this rapidly expanding branch of 
insurance. 

Association President Francis T. Cur- 
ran, Loyalty Group Cos., announced that 
a DITC series will start in Newark on 
October 16. 

Speaker for the October 11 meeting 


a 


Mutual of Omaha Agents 
Win Trip to New York 


26 LEADERS IN A SALES DRive 


Honored at Congratulatory Dinner by 
President Skutt and Bob Considine, 


Mutual’s News Commentator 


Twenty-six representatives of Mutual 
of Omaha have qualified for a sales in- 
stitute being held in New York City 
October 5 and 6. The men earned the 
trip by leading the company in produc. 
tion during a recent nationwide sales 
drive in which over 10,000 Mutual of 
Omaha salesmen competed. 

An added feature of the trip will be 
attendance at two games of the World 
Series. On the final evening of the 
meeting, the 26 winners will be ‘honored 
at a congratulatory dinner given by 
V. J. Skutt, president of Mutual of 
Omaha, and Bob Considine, International 
News Service writer and news com- 
mentator for Mutual of Omaha. 

Winners in the sales drive were Henry 


Lung, Alice Yoon and Takeo Yoshioka 
of the Honolulu division office; Carl 
Anderson and Geo. Fetrow of C. A. 
Shubert Agency, Storm Lake, Iowa: 
Adele O. Levy, New Orleans, a dis- 
trict office of the southwest division 
office at Dallas; A. E. Bank of Cs D: 


Hall Agency, Los Angeles; J. M. Barry 
of F. T. Van Urk Agency, Philadelphia: 
Frank Desino of A. M. Holtzman Agen- 
cv, Rochester; Ken Costello of L. J, 


Marcotte Agency, Omaha. 

Also, G. B. Doane of A. H. Harris 
Agency, Springfield, Ill.; E. E. Cowart 
of Roy F. Morgan Agency, Atlanta; 
D. V. Donahue of C. R. Kate Agency, 
Minneapolis; J. M. Riley of W. T. Hall- 
day Agency. Birmingham, Ala.; Joe 
Simon and Larry Freedman of W. V. 


Syracuse; W. T. 
Phoenix, 
Holdren 


and Ed 


Haggerty Agency, 
Bosher of Lyle Hiner Agency, 
Ariz.; Dave Portnoy of Byron 
Agency, Miami; Andy Brod 
Staub of D. C. Coverley Agency, White 
Plains, N. Y.; J. F. Adams of J. Lynn 
Golden Agency, Pensacola; Smith Tiams 


of H. D. Quigley Agency, Jefferson City, 


Mo.; Rusty Baumann of W. C. Haves 
Agency, Rockford, Tll.; J. D. Brem- 
steller of Joseph E. Jones Agency, 


Washington, D. C., and W. E. Slav and 
Geo. Coutoumanos of the Vestal-Vernon 
Agency, Jackson, Miss. 





Six More Cos. Join HIAA 


The Health Insurance Association of 
America has added six additional insur- 
ance companies to its membership bring- 
ing the total up to 254. The announce- 
ment was made by E. A. McCord, Thli- 
nois Mutual Casualty president, who is 
chairman of HIAA’s membership and 
ethical standards committee. ‘ 

The new companies are: Carolina 
Home Life, Burlington, N. C.; Country 
Life, Chicago, Ill.; London & Lancashire 
Insurance Co.; Hartford, Conn.; Orient 
Insurance Co., Hartford; Sun Insurance 
Office, Ltd., New York; Surety Life, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Mrs. J. Gade Named Adv. 
And Sales Promotion Mgr. 


The appointment of Mrs. Jeanette 
Gade as advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the disability department of 
the Combined Insurance Co. of America, 
has been announced. 

W. Clement Stone explained that the 
appointment of Mrs. Gade to the exect- 
tive staff at the Chicago headqua irters 
was the result of the company’s exten- 
sive growth and expansion program for 
the disability department. 

Mrs. Gade formerly was advertising 
manager for the intermediate division of 
Continental Casualty Co. 








will be Fred T. Van Urk, CLU, Phila- 
delphia, Penna., general agent of United 
Benefit Life and the Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association. His 
topic will be “Recruiting and Educating 
Agents.” 
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s, B. Brink Is Honored 
By Mutual’s Directors 


pk. MAYO PRESENTS SCROLL 





President V. J. Skutt Tells Board of 
Michigan Gen’l Agent’s Many Years 
of Distinguished Service 





E. B. Brink, general agent for Mu- 
al of Omaha in Michigan, with head- 
quarters in Detroit, was honored by the 
Mutual board of directors at a recent 
ceremony held at Detroit’s Willow Run 


airport. 

V. J. Skutt, president of the company, 
presented Mr. Brink to the directors, and 
told of his many years of service to 
Mutual of Omaha and policyowners in 
Michigan. Presentation of a_ special 
achievement scroll by the board was 
made by Dr. Charles W. Mayo, Mayo 
(linic, Rochester, Minn., chairman of 
the board’s award committee. On hand 
were top executives of the E. B. Brink 
Agency in Detroit and Michigan state 
district managers. 

The board of directors stopped at 
Detroit en route home from their Sep- 
tember meeting held in Toronto for the 
surprise presentation to Mr. Brink. 

W. O. Brink, associate general agent 
jor the Brink organization, presided at 
a brunch, which was held in the air- 
port restaurant. He introduced members 
of the board of directors and officers of 
the company who were in attendance. 


Lauded by Navarre 


Joseph A. Navarre, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Michigan, highly praised 
the efforts of Mr. Brink and his splendid 
service record in the state of Michigan. 
‘This service record is one of which 
Mutual of Omaha can well be proud,” 
he said. Commissioner Navarre cited 
itas an example which the health and 
accident industry throughout the coun- 
try could strive for. 

Also attending the luncheon were 
members of Mr. Brink’s family includ- 
ing Mrs. Brink, their sons, William O. 
sink and John E. Brink, and son-in- 
law, L. W. Llewellyn and their families. 

Mr. Brink, in accepting the award, said 
that he could not have achieved his rec- 
ord without the cooperation of his Mich- 
gan associates and those in the home 
office. 

Bob Considine, Mutual of Omaha radio 

commentator and International News 
Service writer, was a special guest at 
the luncheon. 
Associates of Mr. Brink’s Detroit of- 
hee who attended the luncheon included 
Sam C. Carroll, Voler B. Prather, 
Abram M. Caracker, Robert M. Clark, 
Allen C. Correll and Earl J. Sedler. 

Among Mr, Brink’s district managers 
who were in attendance at the brunch 
were Ottenius Petersen, Merle Dreyfus, 
Frank Dreyfus and Robert H. Marks, 
all of Detroit; Leo P. Mero, Flint; Louis 
. Morrison, Grand Rapids; Mrs. Ora 
D. Adams, Kalamazoo; J. C. Walters, 
Lansing; Paul T. Williams, Birming- 
nam ; Garner W. Ayres, Bay City; and 
Elmer H. Wilson, Ann Arbor; and 
Raymond J. Muller, Saginaw. 





Pryatel Calls Hearing Oct. 26 
On New Rules for A.&S. Adv. 


Superintendent of Insurance August 
tyatel of Ohio has called a hearing for 
Friday, October 26, to consider the adop- 
ton of proposed rules governing “Ad- 
Vertisement of Sickness and Accident 
‘surance,” services to subscribers of 
‘ospital service associations and other 
similar coverages. 

uperintendent Pryatel advises that 
these rules, if adopted, will supersede 
the “Guides Governing Advertisement 
ot Sickness and Accident Insurance” 
which were adopted on January 10, 1956. 
‘nce the adoption of the guides, he 
Says, the legislature has given the Ohio 
rue tment authority to promulgate 
— pursuant to the Administrative 
Tocedure Act. 


JOHN H. CONOVER’S NEW POST 





Joins Standard Life Assn., Kansas, as 
Assistant to President; To Modernize 
Company’s A. & H. Coverage 

John H. Conover, who has had over 
25 years in the A. & H. business, re- 
cently joined the Standard Life Associa- 
tion of Lawrence, Kans. as assistant to 


JOHN H. CONOVER 


Woodrow W. Miller, president of the 
company. Under his direction the Stand- 
ard Life will modernize its A. & H. and 
hospitalization coverage and offer a com- 
pletely new set of policies to its agents. 

Mr. Conover was previously with the 
Union Casualty & Life of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. as manager of its A. & H. 
division. Prior to that he was for several 
years director of A. & H. sales for the 
Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha, and 
also served in Security Mutual Life’s 
home office in Binghamton, N. Y. as 
assistant secretary. 

Active in association work, Mr. Con- 
over is a member of the International 
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Association of A. & H. Underwriters 
and served on committees of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference in- 
cluding underwriting, agency manage- 


ment, and A. H. agents’ handbook 
subcommittee. 
Standard Life, founded in October, 


1890, is a legal reserve fraternal benefit 
society. It operates in 15 states. Its 
assets as of last December 31 were $11,- 
005,610, and total claims paid since or- 
ganization top $137,000,000. 

This is Mr. Miller’s tenth anniversary 
year as president of the company. 





Carl Withers President of 
New Jersey Hospital Plan 


Carl K. Withers, former New Jersey 
Commissioner of Banking and _ Insur- 
ance, has been elected president of the 
Hospital Service Plan of New Jersey 
(Blue Cross) and will assume his duties 
on October 15. Mr. Withers will devote 
all of his time to Blue Cross activities, 
resigning his post as vice president of 
the National State Bank in Newark. He 
has served as a trustee of the Hospital 


Schleifers’ 25th Wedding 


Anniversary Dinner, Oct. 2 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Schleifer of New- 
ark, celebrated their 25th wedding an- 
niversary, October 2, at a dinner in the 
Clinton Manor, that city, attended by 
150 friends. Mr. Schleifer is a partner 
in the well-known Weiniger & Schleifer 
Agency, 30 Clinton Street, Newark, 
which represents Continental Casualty 
and United States Life as general agents 
for A. & H. and hospitalization insur- 
ance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schleifer will shortly de- 
part on a three-months’ trip abroad and 
plan to include Israel in their itinerary. 





Service Plan since last June. 

Mr. Withers succeeds John S. Thomp- 
son, vice chairman of the Mutual 
3enefit Life, who was elected interim 
president of the Hospital Service Plan 
in December, 1955, following the sudden 
death of H. Theodore Sorg, president of 
the plan for 23 years. The board of 
trustees approved the proposal to con- 
tinue Mr. Thompson with the Plan in 
an advisory capacity until December 31. 





PERSONAL PROTECTION SINCE 1903 


COMMERCIAL © WEEKLY PREMIUM 
ORDINARY @© GROUP 


PICTURE 


For many years, Inter-Ocean has planned for the 
broadly expanding market that now includes over 
1,000,000 teachers and over 40,000,000 students 
from elementary through college levels. To meet 
the demands of this lucrative market, Inter-Ocean 
offers complete personal and group protection. 
Thousands of teachers are protected by various 
Inter-Ocean Life or Accident and Health plans, by 
Disability contracts, by Hospital and Medical Insur- 
ance. And a growing number of students (your 
most reliable foundation for future business) are 
covered by Student Accident plans, by various forms 
of low-cost savings plans and, more recently, by 
highly successful and popular Juvenile plans, such 
as the Juvenile Estate Builder. 


That’s why Inter-Ocean is today very much in the 
picture in the educational market. And that’s why 
alert Inter-Ocean agents are reaping long-range 
rewards from this fertile field. 


CINCINNATI 2, 
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Age Not a Barrier to Coverage Under 
Collectively Bargained Insurance Plans 


Older workers generally do not find 
age a barrier to coverage under collec- 
tively bargained health and 
plans, but pension plans frequently have 


insurance 


provisions which bar new employes in 
the higher ege brackets from ever re- 
ceiving benefits, according to the results 
of a new Labor Department survey. This 
study is one of a series of studies de- 
signed to develop better employment 
opportunities for older workers. 

In this survey 300 health and insur- 
ance plans were examined covering 
nearly 5 million workers—over 40% of 
all workers covered by collectively bar- 
gained health and insurance systems— 
and 75 pension plans covering almost 
three million workers. 

The study revealed that “most health 
and insurance plans under collective bar- 
gaining do not bar older’ workers, 
whether the workers are newly hired or 
long employed.” It concluded, however, 
that a majority of pension plans specify 
maximum ages and minimum periods of 
service which eliminate persons hired in 
later years from pension benefits. 

Only three of the 300 health and in- 
surance plans discontinued one or more 
benefits at a certain age, and each of 
these applied the ban to workers at 65 
or older. Eleven other plans withheld 
one or more benefits from workers hired 
after a specified age. 

Seventeen plans reduced the amount 
of life insurance for active workers at 
age 65, and eight plans reduced medical 
benefits at age 60 by stipulating maxi- 
mum annual benefits instead of a maxi- 
mum benefit for each separate disability. 
About one-fourth of the plans, covering 


Blue Shield Broadens 
Its Paid-in-Full Program 


New contracts with additional benefits 
and broadened eligibility for paid-in-full 
physician services were offered to the 
public, October 1, by the Blue Shield 
plan in the Greater New York area. All 
medical societies in the 17 counties 
served by New York’s Blue Shield have 
approved the new program. 

Under the new contracts individuals 
with income up to $4,000, and married 
persons with family income up to $6,000, 
will receive surgical care, medical care 
in the hospital, and radiation therapy for 
malignant conditions on a_ paid-in-full 
basis when treated by any of the 17,000 
Blue Shield participating physicians in 
the New York area. 

Members in higher income brackets 
will receive allowances averaging more 
than 50% higher than now available un- 
der United Medical Service contracts. 

Present contracts, which provide paid- 
in-full benefits to single subscribers with 
incomes up to $2,500 and married sub- 
scribers up to $4,000, will be retained in 
order to allow lower income members to 
continue their coverage without in- 
creased cost. Other members and new 
applicants have a choice of the two pro- 
grams of income. The choice will be 
available to non-Group members as well 
as to the 48,000 groups which comprise 
the greater part of Blue Shield’s 4,300,000 
membership in the New York area. 


Educators Mutual Sponsors 


School Age Child Studies 


Dr. S. June Smith, supervisor of spe- 
cial education, Lancaster County, Pa. 
public schools, has written a new series 
of psychological studies concerning chil- 
dren of school age. Each study outlines 
the general characteristics, idiosyncra- 
sies and needs of a particular age. 

They are available to teachers at no 
cost through the Educators Mutual In- 
surance Co. which is publishing the 


slightly more than one-tenth of the 
workers, stipulated maximum annual 
benefits for other forms of A. & S. cov- 
erage—hospitalization and surgical. 


Retired Workers Lose Benefits 


Retired workers generally lose many 
of the benefits afforded by these plans 
while active. About half of them con- 
tinued life coverage after retirement, but 
generally at a reduced level. A sub- 
stantially lower proportion of plans ex- 
tended hospital, surgical and medical 
benefits to retired workers, and only a 
few continued accidental death and dis- 
memberment benefits. 

Over half of the 75 pension plans 
studied specified a maximum hiring age 
above which workers cannot qualify for 
pensions. Of these, about a third estab- 
lished a definite age for participation and 
the remainder included other require- 
ments which had the effect of estab- 
lishing maximum ages. Maximum ages 
specified ranged from 50 to 65, plans 
covering about one-third of the workers 
fixing the maximum participation age 
below 60. 

With few exceptions the plans pro- 
vided that the worker must reach age 
65 to qualify for normal retirement bene- 
fits. However, more than two-fifths of 
the plans studied were vested, it was 
pointed out. 

Of the 75 pension plans studied, 43 
specified retirement ages beyond which 
the employe may not continue on the 
job without the employer’s consent. 
Twenty plans specified ages at which 
retirement is mandatory. Age 65 was 
the most common retirement age, fol- 
lowed by age 68. 


AXELROD RESIGNS STUDY POST 


Univ. of Michigan Health Economist 
Leaves Commission Studying Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield 

A governor’s commission studying op- 
erations of the Michigan Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield organization ‘has decided to 
continue its survey despite the resigna- 
tion recently of Dr. S. J. Axelrod, Uni- 
versity of Michigan public health econ- 
omist who had undertaken the post of 
study director. 

Dr. Axelrod said opposition of the 
Michigan State Medical Society thad 
made his research impossible. The com- 
mission, however, determined to continue 
following an outline originally submitted 

y Dr. Axelrod. They designed a sub- 
committee to “work out refinements” in 
the study plan. 

George E. Bowles, commission chair- 
man, said the commission expressed faith 
in Dr. Axelrod and admitted it would be 
difficult to replace ‘him. Any new study 
director, he indicated, probably would 
find something less than a cordial recep- 
tion by some “in the medical world.” 

The study was initiated after repeated 
criticisms from CIO union leaders, par- 
ticularly Walter Reuther, AFL-CIO vice 
president, relative to increasing Blue 
Cross- Blue Shield rates and claimed 
abuses in connection with the ‘hospitali- 
zation-medical care operations, The twin 
services have some 3,500,000 Michigan 
subscribers, a larger percentage union 
members. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL SCHEME 

Reports persist that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment may start on a national hos- 
pital insurance scheme within a year 
or so and make some announcement 
about it before the next general elections 
which are expected to be held some time 
in 1957. 








studies in a series of attractive folders. 

This series promises to be as popular 
and helpful as the “Facts About Fears” 
folders previously offered and still ob- 
tainable by Educators as an aid to 
teachers. 


CONSENT ORDER APPROVED 
Illinois Traveling Men’s Health Assn. 
Agrees to Halt Adv. Practices Which 
FTC Calls “False, Misleading” 

The Federal Trade Commission on 
October 2 approved a consent order 
under which Illinois Traveling Men’s 
Health Association of Chicago agrees to 
halt advertising practices which have 
been charged as “false and misleading.” 

The company is the sixth of the 41 
A. & H. insurers against whom the 
Commission lodged such complaints to 
accept a consent judgment. A consent 
agreement is for settlement purposes 
only and does not constitute an admis- 
sion by the company that it has violated 
the law. 

The Commission’s order specifically 
prohibits the following representations: 

That a policy may be continued by the 
insured indefinitely or for any period of 
time when, in fact, the policy may be 
canceled by the company during such a 
period. 

That a policy provides for indemnifi- 
cation in case of all accidents or sick- 
nesses when this is not so. 

That a policy provides for payment of 
certain benefits in addition to other 
benefits when this is not so. 





Chicago A. & H. Assn. Holds 


Annual Golf Tournament 


More than 50 golfers and an almost 
equal number of non-golfers and guests 
attended the recent golf outing and ban- 
quet of Chicago A. & H. Association at 
Woodridge Country Club. 

Edward Kieserg of Fireman’s Fund 
group was chairman of the golf com- 
mittee, while John Sonin, also of Fire- 
man’s Fund and president of the asso- 
ciation, presented the prizes at the ban- 
quet. 

Top low gross scores were turned in 
by Carroll F. Snyder of Benefit Asso- 
ciation of Railway Employes (74), W. C. 
Robinson of Continental Assurance (75) 
and Harold Bloomfield of B.A.R.E. (77). 

Mr. Kieserg took the top low net prize 
with a 66 and Robert Banks of Fire- 
man’s Fund won the blind bogey award 
with a 79. 

President Sonin announced that the 
opening meeting of the 1956-57 Associ- 
ation year will be October 16 at the 
Union League Club. 





Combined’s Sales Managers 


Holding Special Meetings 
Special sales manager meetings were 
held last week by three of the four 
insurance companies headed by W. 
Clement Stone. 

On Sept. 22 a meeting took place in 
the civic room of First National Bank 
in Waco, Tex., for managers of the 
Combined American of Dallas, and the 
Oklahoma state sales managers of Com- 
bined of America. Among the speakers 
were Mayor D. T. Hicks of Waco and 
President Stone. 

A four day special training course for 
sales managers of the southern region 
of Combined of America was conducted 
Sept. 23-26 in the Piedmont Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga. This course was directed by 
W. Clement Stone Jr., Combined’s exec- 
utive vice president in charge of sales. 
Among those attending were managers 
from North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Arkansas. 

Sales managers of the Hearthstone of 
Boston, and the Combined of America 
convened Sept. 29 in the Somerset Hotel, 
Boston. Sales managers from New York 
State, New Jersey, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts attended. The Combined’s 
sales managers attending are those as- 
signed to Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Rhode Isiand. 





MOVES TO NEW OFFICES 
J. Thomas Stanley, Maryland and 
Delaware state manager and eastern 
Virginia regional manager for Edu- 
cators Mutual, Lancaster, Penna., has 
moved to new offices at Baltimore, Md. 


Combined of America’s New 


Pharmaceutical Program 

The Combined of America has ing. | 
tuted a new program of providing gpe. 
cial surgical-medical and hospitalization 
coverage exclusively for members: of the 
Illinois Pharmaceutical Association *anq | 
their employes. 

The new program is being offered | 
through the agency of Jay De Young & 
Associates of Oak Park, Ill. The spe, 
cialized insurance coverage has already 
been made available to many owners and 
employes of drug stores throughout Tif 
nois as well as to other members of the 
pharmaceutical association. 

The new pharmaceutical medical - hos. 
pitalization policy was described by W. 
Clement Stone, president of Combined 
Insurance, as typical of the specialized 
insurance plans created by the company 
in providing specific A & S. coverage 
for business and professional needs, ]f 
is provided at a low premium rate and 
offers a wide range of benefits. ath 

Mr. Stone pointed out that the phar. 
maceutical plan calls for a guaranteed 
renewable policy as long as this entire 
group program of the pharmaceutical as- 
sociation remains in effect with Com- 
bined. 


Joins Allstate P. R. Staff 


William Bellamy, Kankakee, TIl., news: 
paperman, has joined the public relatiéns 
staff of the home office of Allstate In: 
surance Co., Skokie, Ill., as a copywriter, 

He was sports editor of the Plymouth, 
Ind., Pilot-News for three years prior to 
becoming general assignment reporter- 
photographer for the Kankakee. ‘Daily 
Journal in 1955. A journalism graduate 
of Butler University, Indianapolis, Mr 
Bellamy served in the U.S. Navy 1% 
1946 and 1950-1952. 





Brokers’ Compulsory Forum 


(Continued from Page 26) 


opinion toward this worthwhile end. 

Mr. Brewster gave an explanation of 
the forms which will be required as 
proof of auto liability insurance for car 
registration under the new compulsory 
auto law. FS-1 forms, required for indi- 
vidual car owners, must be received by 
an insured from his insurance company 
before he can obtain his 1957 automobile 
registration and plates. FS-4 forms, or 
certificates of non-renewal of insurance, 
will be sent by insurance companies to 
the Motor Vehicle Bureau once a policy 
is canceled. Both forms give a descrip- 
tion of the vehicle insured. 


Temporary Suspension of Coverage 


An interesting point arose regarding 
temporary suspension of automobile cov- 
erage by an insured. In such: cases, afm 
insured must send in his automobile 
plates to the Motor Vehicle PBureaw 
There, obtaining a double ‘receipt from 
the MVB, the insured must then send 
one of the receipts to his insurance com- 
pany to show his vehicle is no longet 
registered. The insurance company will 
then send an FS-4 form to the Motor 
Vehicle Bureau showing cancellation @ 
coverage. When the insured reinstates 
his auto coverage, he must reverse the 
procedure by first obtaining an FS: 
form as a new policyholder would’ do. 

Mr. Brewster emphasized that brokers 
and agents should make certain the 
insured’s FS-1 form agrees with his caf 
registration certificate. 

Speaking for New York’s Motor Ve 4 
hicle Bureau, Mr. Orsini said that upot 
receipt of the FS-1 forms MVB. distrie 
offices will send them to the central file 
at Albany. In cases of the FS-4 form, 
showing termination of insurance cor 
erage, these will also be sent to the 
central file. Albany will then direct the 
responsible district office to pick upt 
driver’s automobile plates, car registra 
tion, or both. 

The Motor Vehicle Bureau has pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled, “Questio# 
and Answers About the New York Com 
pulsory Automobile Law,” which is avail 
able for producers upon request. 
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The Gold Book 
of 
Life Insurance Selling 








Demonstrations of Great Advantages Immediately 
Available to Life Insurance Career Salesmen: 


Policies Protected by Largest Reservoir of Privately 
Owned Financial Resources, by Theo. P. Beasley. 


Public Buys Contract Scientifically Processed and 
Designed to Give Perfect Protection Performance. 


Safeguards and Real Trusteeship Provided by State 
Supervision and Regulation—Adelbert G. Straub. 


Speedy Handling of Applications by Medical and 
Home Office Life Underwriting Experts. 


Important Roie of Insurance Counsel. 


Agents Are Attractive People. 


Companies’ Careiul Investigation and Handling of 
Investments They Make in Nation’s Economy— 
by H. Hugh McConnell, Peter B. Langmuir, John 
Gillen, John T. King. 


Insurance a “Growth Industry” 
By Raymond C. Johnson. 


Insurance Market Not Saturated—Cecil J. North. 


Insurance Selling a Good-Paying Job 
—Laurence S. Morrison. 


Agent Controls His Own Destiny—Stanton G. Hale. 


Agent Is Life Blood of Company—H. N. Holderness. 





The Life Insurance Salesmanship Edition 


1956 
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Every man and woman engaged in our busi- 
ness may well be proud of its century-long 
record in America, of the ever-increasing 
favorable recognition and ownership of life 
insurance, and of the importance of this 
form of private thrift to our national 


economy. 


3ut let us never be complacent. Past 
achievements should be viewed as an in- 
spiration and a challenge to further improve 
our skills and constantly increase the appli- 
cation of our efficiency in meeting the ever- 
expanding needs for protection. 


The enviable character and reputation 
of the life insurance business must be main- 
tained in the future as it was built and 
maintained in the past by every person 
engaged in underwriting human life values. 


Massachusetts 
Life Insurance Company 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD, 


In this constant responsibility, no one 
is more important than the sales and service 
representatives in the field. Through their 
personal contacts, they pattern public opin- 
ion of their agencies, their companies and 
their business. 


Behind the underwriter stands the 
general agent or manager, his company’s 
representative to the people of his com- 
munity. May he always have an active con- 
sciousness of the implications of the key 
position which he occupies. 


Alert to the challenge of today and the 
future, the Massachusetts Mutual is dedi- 
cated to conducting its activities in the best 
interests of its policyholders, through skill- 
ful men of sound knowledge and the highest 
character. 


Mutual 


THE POLICYHOLDER'S LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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You don’t have to cross your fingers 





when submitting your next inquiry or case to Postal. Here, 
individual consideration and liberal underwriting on each 


case is given quickly and efficiently. 


Remember the DeMian Agency 





—for first line ... surplus... sub-standard . . . Group 
Life — Group Creditors — Franchise and Membership 
plans. Vested renewals . . . “lifetime” renewals and free 


Group Life Insurance for Brokers and Surplus Writers. 


You'll do okay! 





Pardon us if we seem too confident—our Brokers and 


Surplus writers say “we have the know how.” 


HAROLD DeMIAN AGENCY 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


10 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 7-5632 
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Two kinds of gratitude: 



















the sudden kind 





we feel for what we take, 
the larger hind 
WE feel for what we give. 


— E. A. Robinson 


The man who wrote those lines was not in our business. Yet the words well express 


that divided emotion which is so much a part of our profession .. . 


e¢e the gratitude just for being in life insurance; for the association with a 
company second to none, offering a contract second to none; for our soaring 
production figures; for the privilege of working with and for fellow agents and 


brokers we esteem... 


e*e the gratitude for being able to eliminate business and family hardship be- 
fore it strikes; for seeing men able to retire and enjoy it through our efforts; 
for sending so many young people through college; for every good job done 


best by life insurance. 


THE SCHMIDT AGENCY 


ROGER W. SCHMIDT, C.L.U. General Agents ARTHUR W. SCHMIDT, C.L.U. 
270 Madison Avenue - - - New York 16, N.Y. 


MUrray Hill 5-7200 


NEW ENGLAND 
Muli LEE een 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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CONFIDENCE FULLY JUSTIFIED 


There has never been a time when the people of 
America have demonstrated their confidence in the insti- 
tution of Life Insurance more fully than they are doing 
today. 


There has never been a time when the Massachu- 
setts Mutual has enjoyed the esteem and confidence of 
the insuring public to a greater degree than it does 
today. 


There has never been a time when this Agency was 
better qualified than it is today to justify the confidence 
placed in it both by our own Agents and by the Agents 
of other Companies who entrust their surplus business 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





300 PARK AVENUE 
MURRAY HILL 8-8300 


ASSISTANTS TO THE GENERAL AGENT 


CONRAD R. WHITE JOHN E. GREGORY SIDNEY C. MODEL, C.L.U. 


“THE AGENCY FOR FULL TIME AGENTS” 


NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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WHAT GIVES AN AGENCY A GOOD REPUTATION? 





WV E THINK it’s a fundamental interest in agents. Whatever 
the motivations and directions of our industry and our companies, par- 
ticularly in this period of rapid growth, change and experimentation, 


the primary question for us is how is the producer affected. 


We like the expression “policyholders” company” and our in- 
terest in the public remains our first consideration. We also like the 


phrase “agents’ agency” and this is what we try to be. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


” HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON, C.L.U., General Agent 
SIMON A. McAVOY, Assistant General Agent 
ROBERT M. REMICK, JR., C.L.U., Educational Director 
C OSE SOF) CNC LOUIS NEIDENBERG, Agency Supervisor 
HERB RIGHTHAND, Brokerage Supervisor 
ARTHUR F. KRAMER, Brokerage Supervisor 
RAYMOND P. HOFFMANN, Office Manager 


555 FIiFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. MURRAY HILL 2-1600 





Home Office: HARTFORD 
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PROSPECTS? 





Bright! 
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This year, our production will reach an estimated $22,000,000*, an 
average of more than $392,857 per agent. This compares well with last 


year’s $15,828,822 in production*, $369,192 per agent. 


There are good reasons for the outstanding production records we’ve been 


setting year after year: 


e We carefully select new agents and give them the best available 


training for successful selling. 


e All of our agents can offer their clients a complete insurance 

service: LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES, SICKNESS & ACCI- 

. DENT PROTECTION, GROUP INSURANCE AND GROUP 
PENSIONS. 


* (Does not include Group and S & A Credits) 
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Osborne Bethea & Associates 


SUITE 1115 2 744 BROAD STREET . NEWARK 2, N. J. 
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As Near To You As Your 


TELEPHONE... 


That’s how handy your nearest Travelers Whether it’s personal protection or the 
Life brokerage man is. And he is ready to business lines, vou'll find your Travelers 
help you serve the Life insurance needs Life brokerage man a specialist in protec- 
of your clients. You will profit from his 
experience and training in developing the 
right program, and his service means no 
reduction in your commissions. 


tion. Why not pick up the phone and give 
him a call? 


YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 





HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life + Accident +» Group + Fire + Automobile + Casualty + Bonds 
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hile at 342 Madison pbvenue... 





Now IS THE TIME 


when clients and prospects show the greatest interest in Pensions and Busi- 


ness Insurance. 


A winning combination for you can be New England Life’s complete and 


modern coverages — Group and Individual. 
plus 
The experience and know-how of our Staff who are anxious to help you. 


Our best recommendation is the testimony of the many friends to whom we 
gratefully express our appreciation for a 75% increase in 1956 over the first 


eight months of 1955 . . . which was our peak year. 


Sincerely, 


G —— Agent oe 


FRANCIS C. McGRATH 


Brokerage Department 


ANDREW F. KINBACHER, C.L.U. 


Agency Supervisor 
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Sf it’s Security ES = 0-300 Sth Ave. 


CHickering 4-8330 


BURTON J. BOOKSTAVER MURRAY WALDMAN 


General Agent Assistant General Agent 


LIFE + NON-CAN. + GROUP *« WHOLESALE + PENSIONS 
INCOME DISABILITY + HOSPITALIZATION 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH - D.B.L. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, Binghamton, New York 








Greating L ife Insurance Protection 





By Selling-- A Moi Rewarding Gareer 


Many Successful In Business And Industry Left Other 
“Vocations For Life Insurance Because Here “Ghey Found 


cAttainment Of ‘Ghese Goals: 


HIGHLY REMUNERATIVE ACTIVITY 
GREAT SOCIAL SATISFACTION 
IDENTITY WITH LARGE AFFAIRS 
CONFIDENCE IN PRODUCT 


| | N THE PRESENT DYNAMIC ECONOMY, with its rapid turnover, 

| mounting costs, planned obsolescence and erosion of retained in- 
come, people are more and more turning to Life Insurance to attain 
their objectives and meet their needs. Accumulation of wealth, building 
an estate, is rare today even in the biggest boom in economic history. 
But it still can be done through Life Insurance. It is the only way for 


most people. 


For the men and women who are creating these Life Insurance 
programs, showing harassed people how their future money needs can 
be met by expert planning, there are the fullest satisfactions and 


rewards. 


Here is a professional service to a clientele. This confidential 
relationship carries community prestige, but at the same time there 
is a challenge to the Life Insurance representative to maintain in all 
business and social activities the high standards demanded by such a 
relationship. 

This community activity also produces a highly satisfactory 
remuneration with a vested interest in the business for many years to 


come. This means an assured and secure future backed up by an 


adequate personal Life Insurance program. 


An important aspect of this work is the freedom given for per- 


QUICK RECOGNITION OF MERIT 
PERSONAL DESTINY CONTROL 
CONTINUOUS TRAINING AVAILABLE 
ASSURED FUTURE 


sonal development and expression that is not only permitted by this 
career, but becomes an essential part of it. And the agent has back of 
him the great aid of strong institutions whose financial resources and 
expert management enable him to furnish a product that is the most 
important and essential prop that can be furnished the nation’s people 
—whether individuals, families or business organizations. The contract 


sold has performed satisfactorily for more than a century. 


On the following pages will be found in more detail many of the 
reasons why a Life Insurance Career is so attractive to men and women 
possessing sales flair, energy, high ideals of social consciousness and 
the ability to command the confidence of people. Included are examples 
of agents who deliberately turned from promising careers in other 
fields to go into Life Insurance Selling because of its rich satisfactions. 
It is a common experience in Life Insurance Selling to find many young 
men whose incomes, achievements and standing in their social world 
are the equivalent of others who have spent many years getting to 


that level. 


Such success is not for everyone, but for those with the qualities 
of character and ambition that are common to success in all business, 
Life Insurance Selling has unique attractions, satisfactions and oppor- 


tunities. 


Articles on succeeding pages explain the tremendously strong financial resources of the institution of Life Insurance, integrity of the 


contract, its scientific actuarial basis, safeguarding of investments, strict supervision of the business by the state. 
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» * | Ss esman ae 
a Destiny 


His Job Gives the Power of Predictability and Predetermination 


of His Career; What That Power Means in Establishing 


very life insurance salesman can 
easily think back to the time he decided 
to go into the insurance business. He 
can remember the things that influenced 
his decision: the chance to earn more 
money, the opportunity to serve, no 
ceiling on earnings, the value of a sub- 
stantial renewal account, the privilege to 
travel, the lack of monotony, the free- 
dom to work when and how he wanted, 
the right to deal with people he liked, 
the opportunity for advancement either 
in field underwriting or in management. 

But the franchise the insurance sales- 
man owns has another great value 
which, if placed in proper perspective 
can add lasting purpose to his job, pur- 
pose that can change his whole outlook 
on life—gives him greater power. 

Before telling what this power is, I’d 
like to define just how I propose to use 
the word “power.” According to the 
definition I wish to use, power means 
the right to exercise control. It denotes 
the quality that brings all of one’s 
might to bear promptly on the thing to 
be done. And the thing to be done, of 
course, is to make a successful and hon- 
orable career of selling insurance. 

Now, in terms of this definition, let’s 
consider this power that is hidden in the 
insurance salesman’s franchise. In addi- 
tion to giving him the right to sell the 
products of the company he represents, 
it vests with him the power of pre- 
dictability or predetermination in_ his 
life. If he can be convinced of the true 
worth of this option—if he will put a 
high price tag on predictability, he will 
sense a new dimension in his thinking. 
He will find new energy and vitality in 
his work. 

Step away, then, from the salesman’s 
job for the next several minutes—let’s 
analyze it—see what it offers so far as 
predictability is concerned, 

Complexity of Modern Society 

First, we must understand the environ- 
ment in which it operates. 

Dr. Millard Faught, president of the 
Retirement Council of New York, de- 
scribes it very well. He says: “Every- 
one recognizes the increasing complexity 
of our society, but the more complex 
modern living becomes, the more uncer- 
tainties it holds for the future of the 
individual. As jobs become more special- 
ized, the less self-sufficient the individ- 
ual job holder becomes and the more 
dependent he becomes on someone else’s 
payroll—with that ‘someone else’ setting 
the job requirements, working condi- 
tions, pay scale, job tenure and future 
security of the job.... 





a Fuller Business and Social Life 


By Stanton G. Hae 


President, Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 
Vice President for Sales, Mutual Life of New York 


“There is, though, an alternative ap- 
proach to overcoming the complexities 
of modern life and that is, somehow, to 
increase the predictability or the pre- 
determination of the individual, even in 
the midst of change and uncertainty. 
Any uncertainty is reduced to the ex- 
tent that the risk-taker knows the odds. 
And when the risk-taker actually is able 
to control the odds himself, he then can 
greatly improve his predictability about 
the future, set his own goals, regulate 
his own speed of progress and thus add 
to his net security.” 

As a specific illustration: A man with 
a “good” job at General Mills, General 
Motors, General Electric, or any of the 
other Generals, still is dependent on 
his employer being able to assure the 
permanence of that job. The uncertain- 
ties even of such high quality employ- 
ment are such that many workers would 
like to have the job “guaranteed” into 
an uncertain future. 


Predictability About Future Job 
Security 


Now, almost ironically, the life insur- 
ance salesman as a free agent with a 
versatile product and an unlimited mar- 
ket, and with a maximum of personal 
control over his job has a great deal 
of predictability about his future job 
security. He can exert substantial con- 
trol over his own future deferred in- 
come; he can establish his own retire- 
ment plan at his own rates—with no low 
“ceilings” or “maximum benefits” as in 
the case of Social Security or company 
pension plans. He can plan to retire 
early and do other things or he need 
not retire at all if he wants to go on 
with his self-controlled career. 


There are few job opportunities indeed 
in modern society where so much of the 
power to decide rests with the individ- 
ual as in the case of a Field Under- 
writer who has such great personal con- 
trol and, therefore, such high predicta- 
bility over his own destiny. Further- 
more, it becomes more important each 
day because the percentage of our 
population over 65 is double what it was 
in 1900 and it is expected to continue 
increasing. 


Basically a Predictocrat 


Basically, man is no “Securocrat”— 
he is a “Predictocrat.” He wants to 
be sure he can do the things he likes 
to do, and he doesn’t want the lack of 
money nor the lack of time to stand in 
his way. So he struggles and works to 
reach a point where he can predict the 





balance of his life in terms of doing the 
things he wants to do. He doesn’t want 
to reach a point of nothing to do—with 
or without income. But this is not a 
problem for insurance salesmen. The 
career they have chosen assures them 
that predictability automatically. It is 
one of the most important provisions of 
their franchise. They can look forward 
to old age—can control their destiny with 
a sure income and something to do that 
they will enjoy doing. 


A Retrospect 


Let’s go back a few decades so we 
can see some trends that are playing 
more and more into the salesman’s 
hands, 

\ short hundred years ago, man’s life 
expectancy was probably under 40 years, 
and he probably worked more than 70 
hours a week. He didn’t have to do 
very much thinking about his retire- 
ment. If he was fortunate enough to 
reach the Grandpa state (most men 
didn’t), he occupied a dignified and re- 
spected position in his trade, in his 





Stanton G. Hale 


A graduate of University of Idaho, 
Mr. Hale entered the personal insurance 
field in 1935 when he joined Mutual of 
New York as an agent in his native 
city, Boise, Idhao. 

Qualifying for company honor groups 
in his first three years he began in 1938 
a long succession of advancements to 
supervisory positions. They included 
assistant manager of the Salt Lake City 
agency; member of the field training 
staff at the home office; agency mana- 
ger at Denver; back to the home office 
to supervise all of the company’s East- 
ern agencies, plus coordinating sales 
promotion and training programs for 
the company; assistant manager of 
agencies; and in May, 1950, he was 
named to his present position as vice 
president for sales. 

A resident of Darien, Conn., he is 
active in that community with the board 
of education, is on the board of gov- 
ernors of Darien branch of the Stam- 
ford YMCA, and is on executive branch 
of the Greater New York Councils of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

Long interested in Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, he is 
currently the president of that organi- 
zation. Mr. and Mrs. Hale have a son 
and two daughters. 











family, and among his fellow men. As 
long as he could produce or perform 
service, he was not only permitted to 
work but his experience was an asset. 
Often his life work was in developing a 
frontier and providing a day-to-day liv 
ing for a family which, as he grew older, 
regarded him more and more as the dig- 
nified head of that family. 

If he could survive long enough to 
enjoy it (IF, I say), then he gained 
stature in his old age. But he didn’t re- 
tire—not even if he could, because re- 
tirement was considered in those days 
almost sinful. Today, things are dif- 
ferent. Man no longer works 70 hours 
a week—in fact, he is driving to make 
it less than 40. He has pushed his 
life expectancy up to near the 70-year 
mark. He has exactly reversed the situa- 
tion of a century ago. 


Longer Life Span 

He has made the machine give him 
30 more hours a week to spend as he 
chooses and he has added 30 more years 
to his life span—as many as had been 
added in the previous 1,800 years. He 
isn’t working with his family in push- 
ing back a frontier. He is pretty sure 
to become a “grandpa” but time has 
wrought other important changes in his 
life. Younger and more vigorous men 
have begun to crowd him out of his job. 
The chances are his retirement will be 
involuntary—he will be forced to quit. 
At home, in his role as Grandpa, he no 
longer has status. He wants to listen to 
the wrong radio program or watch the 
wrong TV show. He’s in the way of 
the many activities of Dad and Mother 
—and the children, too. Often, he moves 
back and forth from one child’s home 
to another. He has lost his raison d’etre 

. his reason for being. 


More Time to Enjoy Life in Later Years 


Today, there are four times as many 
people beyond age 65 as there were 
even at the turn of the century and 
65% of these elderly folks either have 
no income or receive less than $1,000 a 
year. 

Man has been seeking the fountain of 
youth and more time to enjoy it. He 
has been making progress in both, but 
our culture has not yet accepted the 
theory of retirement. Grandpa is not 
a very happy man—that is, unless he is 
a life insurance salesman. He has no 
money—or at least not enough; there 
is very little demand for his services, 
and he has time that he doesn’t know 
how to use. (He probably just received 
a beautiful gold watch as he was re- 
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tired from a job he held for 20 to 30 
years, but doesn’t need it because he 
isn’t going anywhere.) 

The salesmen of personal insurance 
can be happy Grandpas. Perhaps it 
would be interesting to analyze the job 
from the financial, time, health and 
status aspects of it. 


Financial Aspects 


| have quoted statistics which indi- 
cate that 65% of people past age 65 
either have no income or incomes under 
$1,000 a year. The salesman, sitting at 
his desk, might do a little calculating 
and see where he stacks up at 65. Pro- 
ject his earnings in any way he wishes. 
Assume at age 65 that he will want to 
continue working full time, half time 
or no time at all. He has that power 
to choose what he wants but the an- 
swer could depend on whether he has 
another wholesome use of his time. Let’s 
start thinking now about this. 

I know one insurance salesman, aged 
39, whose first year commissions in 
1955 were just under $30,000. For the 
past several years he has been gradually 
taking longer vacations. He is exer- 
cising his Power to Decide by grading 
into retirement as he builds up other 
interests during his vacation periods. 
At present, he takes about two months 
ff in the summer and three in the 
winter—and—strangely enough, his in- 
come does not decrease. 

I know of another insurance agent 
who is 84 years old and whose first 
year commissions are running in five 
figures. He has been selling for his 
company for 60 years. He is using his 
Power to Decide by keeping right on 
working full time. 

know another insurance salesman 
who is 78. He has a very comfortable 
‘income from the insurance estate he 
built up. He likes to do just a little 
work and keep in touch with his old 
clients. He only sells $50,000 to $75,000 
4 year and works an occasional late 
morning or early afternoon each week. 

is is the way he is exercising his 
power, 
_Another salesman I know in his late 
Ns has been producing an average of 
ver $300,000 a year since he started in 
the field 40 years ago. His production 
ge off sharply during the early 

1940's when he had reached the age 
when most men think of retiring. But, 
deciding that retirement was not for 
him, he has again been writing business 
above his lifetime average—with total 
ommissions in five figures to accom- 
Pany it. 

Another salesman who has been with 
Mutual ot New York for over 40 years 
$ still going strong enough to lead our 
‘otal field force last year. To prove 
he is still going strong, he qualified for 
ext year’s Million Dollar Round Table 
in the first couple of days of 1956. His 
Power to Decide has not yet been ex- 
‘tcised—and maybe he will never use 








it—or maybe that is his way of exer- 
cising it. 

If you don’t think some of the old- 
timers are doing well today, just think 
how many years you’ve been waiting 
around for some of your oldest com- 
petitors to die or quit. They are living 
longer, doing better, and selling more 
than either they or you expected. 

Yes, the insurance salesman can pat- 
tern his work to fit his financial need— 
he has the Power to Decide. 

Time 

Here is another way in which the 
insurance salesman really benefits. He 
can develop outside interests or a 
hobby as he wishes. He can always fill 
in his idle time with his regular work— 
whether it be six months of the year, 
three days of the week, weekday fore- 
noons or whatever else. 


However, too often the deadly thing 
about retirement is its freedom to do 
anything or nothing. Life must func- 
tion within some general pattern of 
obligations. The day must have plan 
and sequence. It must start somewhere 
and go somewhere—then at the end it 
will feel good. 


a job contract than in insurance selling? 
Aging in the harness is nothing to fear 
in this business and certainly the re- 
moval of this fear will have a favorable 


effect on the insurance’ salesman’s 
health. 
Retirement, which is an eternity of 


emptiness and tedium punctuated with 
aches and pains for some, an actual 
death sentence for others, can be a 
serene culmination of years of accom- 
plishment with challenging interests 
ahead. Certainly it can be this for the 
person who has good health and whole- 
some interests, 


Dr. Robert Collier Page, director of 
the Retirement Counsel of New York, 
makes an interesting observation. “Go 
to any 30th Reunion at any college,” 
says Dr. Page, “and look carefully at the 
gathering of erstwhile classmates—all 
nearly the same age, chronologically. You 
will see some who are young, erect with 
springy step, a clear eye, and a ready 
laugh—walking alongside veritable an- 
tiques with trembling hands, tortoise- 
gaits, listless eyes and querulous voices. 
From a medical point of view, it is ab- 
surd to think of these persons as being 





L. J. SANTAMARIE 


JACOB W. SHOUL 


7° 


Jacob W. Shoul and Louis J. Santamarie are two of the unusually successful 
veteran insurance producers to whom Mr. Hale refers specifically in the accom- 


panying article. 
Mr. Shoul, 


penniless, began his first chore of making a living by 
His headquarters are in Boston. 


and similar products. 


arriving in this country from Lithuania at the age 


of 12 and 
peddling needles, pins, ribbons 


On April 3, 1916, Mr. Shoul 


signed a contract with Mutual Life and has since had an average yearly production 
of $1,400,000. For 20 consecutive years he has led the company in production. 
Louis J. Santamarie, born in Philadelphia and with the company’s agency in 


that city, joined Mutual Life in April, 


1916. His average yearly production has 


been $307,000. He has qualified 27 times for the company’s National Field Clubs, 


including three Top Clubs. 


Few things are worse than boredom. 
Man is desperate if he has time on his 
hands and no purpose. The insurance 
salesman never need to be in this po- 
sition as he grows older. His franchise 
gives him the power to use his time in 
his old age as he choses—but, most of 
all, with a pattern of obligation in his 
work if no other pattern to his liking 


is available. 
Health 


Medical science tells us that starting 
around age 40 man begins to show pro- 
gressive changes psychologically and 
physiologically. He can no longer carry 
great weights or run the way a 25-year- 
old can. Instead of brute strength and 
drive, he now should have acquired cer- 
tain skills, know-how and technical pro- 
ficiency to replace them. He should be 
able to modify his activities as he grows 
older. Can you tell me where these 
specifications are more fully written into 





the same age—biologically.” 

He goes on to say that he examines 
many people at a retirement age—some 
are infirm, some moribund, some para- 
noid—some are all three. Many have 
financial means but what they don’t have 
is their health. He asks, “live to retire 
without health? All enjoyments of life 
fade without health.” Anyone who has 
lost his health knows this truth. 

We know that biologically speaking 
some people are old at 50, others are 
young at 80. and I think we are 
beginning to know why. A dull job can 
kill you, while an interesting one can 
keep you living forever. The brain par- 
ticularly improves with use. It doesn’t 
get better with rest—it craves activity, 
wholesome activity—as does the total 
man. So here’s a health tip: Don’t slow 
down. Instead, try to like better what 
you are doing. 


Now to the 4th aspect of your job— 


Status 
It has been said that 
through four age periods. 
Age 20-35—The learning period. 
\ge 35-50—Thhe doing period. 
Age 50-65—The directing period. 
Age 65 and up—The advising period. 


man passes 


Do you know of a job where a person 
can be better rewarded for directing and 
advising than in the insurance business- 
that is, assuming he has built up a good 
established clientele ? 

He acquires a status and prestige based 
on merit. In his advanced years—in the 
directing and advising periods of his life, 
he can make service rather than sales his 
objective, and service is a commodity 
that cannot be wasted. The opportunity 
to continue serving in the job is within 
his power, but is usually denied the 
salaried employe and the business execu 
tive. 

Do you know that a third of all the 
Million Dollar Round Table members are 
in the directing and advising period of 
their lives—and you know better than 
I the prestige they enjoy. 

Yes, this Grandpa has a place to go 
and something to do. He isn’t in the 
way—he has dignity—he belongs—he is 
respected by others—he is a patriarch. 

And make no mistake about it—status 
is more important than we sometimes 
realize. All too often do we put too much 
emphasis on money. Dr. Marshall Steel, 
Pastor of the largest Methodist Church 
in the world, said that in all the funeral 
services he has conducted, he has never 
been asked by the deceased’s family to 
report the financial statement of the de- 
parted. 

Deciding Pattern and Purpose of Life 

The Power of Decision—an important 
feature of the salesman’s franchise- 
is his to enjoy. He can bring it to 
bear promptly on the one thing to be 
done now. If he understands and ap 
preciates it as he should, it can add a 
purpose to what he is now doing—it can 
provide him the predictability he needs 
for his immediate job happiness. 

He can set his earning goals as high as 
he wants them and not be limited to the 
salary range of a job created by someone 
else. Best of all, he retains the precious 
power to decide what his own purpose in 
life will be. 

Robert have known 


Jrowning must 


that mere longevity is not a blessing 
without health, status, respect, and an 
adequate income. Yes, he must have 


been thinking about the Power of Deci- 
sion which the insurance salesman enjoys 
when he wrote: 
“Grow old along with me, the 
best is yet to be. 
The last of life for which the 
first was made.” 
Editor’s Note: This article 
of extracts from an address made by 
Mr. Hale delivered at annual regional 
meetings of Mutual Life field clubs. 


consists 


The American Dream 


One of the things that fascinates 
Americans is seeing their society con- 
tinually moving and reaching out in all 
directions to accomplish what they like 


to call “The American Dream.” The 
American dream is a simple one—a 
home, family security and comfort. Ma- 


but not exclusive of, 
and indeed embracing, spiritual values. 
“The unique quality of the dream,” 
said John M. Hines, second vice presi- 
dent Equitable Society, in the course of 
an article on major medical expense in- 
surance which he wrote for the New York 
Journal of Commerce, “is that it is the 
many and not the few. It does not trust 
itself to individual effort alone, nor to 
Government alone, although it relies on 
the first to bring the dream into reality 
and the second to protect it. It looks 
neither for a class society nor for com- 
mon denominator of Government initi- 
ative. Important in the dream’s realiza- 
tion is the cooperative pooling of the 
risks which could shatter the dream of 
the family unit. Insurance companies, 
linked with other private agencies, have 
played a vital role in this respect.” 


terial values, yes, 
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One of the observations an insurance salesman makes as soon as he signs 


his contract is the attractive personalities who are selling life insurance. This 
he discovers when he starts meeting people, not only in his own agency but 
after he gets into production and encounters representatives of other com- 
panies by having contacts with them in competition or running across them 


at meetings of life underwriters associations. It is a source of keen gratifica- 


tion and pride to be a member of such a group of business men, many of 


whom are young. 


On these pages are pictures of representative field men of a number of 


companies, photographed for The Gold Book on the street as they are on 


their way to see prospects and clients. Brief careers are also included. 


Emil Wachter was employed at jobs 
ranging from radio announcer, to muni- 
cipal opera soloist, to vice president of 
a physical therapy organization, before 
joining the Home Life St, Louis Agency 
in 1948. Since then he has become a 
member of Home Life’s Qualified Field 
Underwriters, the company’s honor 
group. 

\ graduate of St. Louis University, 
Mr. Wachter was a Navy pilot during 
World War II, and still pursues flying 
as a hobby. He is a member of the Ad- 
vertising Club of St. Louis, and is a 
32nd degree Mason. Mr. Wachter is 
married and three children. 

Was an Editor at Dartmouth 

Perry J.-Davis, Jr., George P. Shoe- 
maker agency, Provident Mutual, New 
York City, is a 1954 graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and a Phi Beta Kappa. 
He was organization editor of the col- 
lege Year Book, associate editor of its 
humor magazine and belonged to the 
Interdormitory Council. He is editor of 
the monthly publication of the Dart- 
mouth Club of New York. He played on 
the championship contract bridge team 


has 


JAMES DeFORREST PAYNE 


for two years at Dartmouth. As a mem- 
ber of the Fort Hill Players, Scarsdale, 
N. Y., he has been active in Little The- 


atre work behind the scenes and on 
the stage. He was one of 17 leading 
second year agents whom Provident 


Mutual selected to attend its home office 


orientation school last May. 

Western Canada Group Supervisor 

Robert Leighton Foster of Vancouver, 
B. C., is Group. supervisor western 
Canada for Metropolitan Life. He was 
educated at University of Toronto 
schools and McMaster University. Dur- 
ing his school period he had these sum- 
mer jobs: deckhand on an oil tanker, 
diamond drill helper in northern Que- 
bec, and guide at Algonquin Park. In 
1947 he was in Infantry COTC at Camp 
Borden, Before going with Metropolitan 
Life he was a district representative of 
Ontario Blue Cross and entered life 
insurance with Great-West Life as an 
assistant Group supervisor. He joined 
Metropolitan on March 1, 1956. His 
father is R. Leighton Foster, Q.C., man- 
aging director of Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association. 


PERRY DAVIS 






Dale F. Orr, production unit leader at 
Lancaster, Ohio, of Columbus Mutual 
Life, started as a part-time agent in 1926 
after being a funeral director. In the 
past eight years he has placed $3,731,000 
life insurance on 570 lives. His average 
policy is $6,546. In 1955 he paid for 


$817,365 on 97 lives. He has received the 
National Quality Award during last nine 
consecutive years. He is a past president 
of Lancaster Association of Life Under- 
writers. 





THOMAS J. CURRY 


Thomas J. Curry of J.C. Harper Agen- 
cy, Wichita, Kan., is the leading new 
full time agent for the first six months 
of 1956 of Berkshire Life. He joined the 
company in September, 1955. Mr. Curry 
attended University of Wichita; was two 
and one-half years with the Air Force 





SHELLEY S. GOREN 
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msurance Salesmen Are Attractive 





EMIL H. WACHTER 





in World War II, and prior to entering 
insurance was employed by a manufac- 
turing concern. He operates almost com- iI 
pletly in the programming market. 


Lo’ 

Favors Family Income Plan to 
James DeForrest Payne, Life Insur- “3 
ance Company of Georgia, Atlanta, is an ‘ae 
LUTC graduate. Most of his life in- a 
ane 


surance sales are on family income plan. 
‘His favorite prospect is a man in the 


$8,000-$10,000 income bracket who is mar- | 





ried and has children. Ea 

Shelley S. Goren, CLU, who is with ial 
Richard E. Myer agency of Mutual Life _ 
of New York, is a life member of Mil- rh 
lion Dollar Round Table. Since his first rs 
full year in 1947 he has qualified each = 


year for many honor groups of his com- c 
’ : sda z ‘ cal 
pany, including Top Club. He holds a 


ROBERT L. FOSTER 
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CARL T. GAUCK 


B.A. degree from College of City of 


father was then engaged in an import- 
export business he was graduated from 
the Canadian Academy in Kobe, and 
later from the FBI Academy in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Recently, because of his 
top production, outstanding sales and 
administrative activities with Yates- 
Woods agency he was appointed district 
manager for Upland California as head- 
quarters. 

Bernard Zoppel of Gotham branch of 
New York Life, was educated in New 
York where he was born. Joining the 
company in 1954 he became a million 
dollar producer in 1956. Before joining 
the company he was an assistant cashier 
in the Texaco Co. with which he became 
affiliated in 1947. During World War 
II he was a first sergeant in the Philip- 
pines with the 25th infantry division. 


Robbins Was an Intelligence Officer 


Walter H. Robbins of the Joseph D. 
Robbins agency, Manhattan Life, New 
York, is a graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Following his graduation in 1951 
he went into the U. S. Marine Corps as 
an intelligence officer attached to a Ma- 
rine Air Wing. His father—Joseph D. 
Robbins—has been general agent of the 
Manhattan for 18 years. During the war 
his mother, Mrs. Mina Robbins, took 











BRUCE L. KEITH 


during his first year paid for more than 
$300,000. For a time he was with another 
agency. 

Since returning to the Robbins agency 
in April, 1956, his personal production 
for the year will exceed $500,000. He is 
also the agency’s brokerage supervisor. 
In personal production the works only by 
appointment and 90% of his business 
comes from referrals. He concentrates 
on estate planning and business insur- 
ance. 


Was Flyer During War 


J. L. Gamsby, CLU, Toronto, North 


American Life of Canada, joined that 








Parker L. Crouch and William B. Strief 


a more attractive career. It was appar- 
ent to him that life insurance offered 
unlimited opportunities in the realm of 
earnings and advancement, as well as 
playing an important role in the social 
welfare of the community. He found 
his decision to make life insurance his 
career a happy one. 
University of Iowa Alumni 

Parker L. Crouch, CLU, and William 
B. Strief, CLU, are with Equitable of 
Iowa. Mr. Crouch is active in alumni 
athletic activities of University of Iowa 
and thas been with the company since 
1938 with the Des Moines agency. Mr. 
Strief, also a graduate of University 
of Iowa, has been with the company 
since 1925. He has had an amazingly 
good conservation record. Both have the 


snakes New York and an M.A. degree from s wane Waih-ot 44 aaa 
+ es Columbia University. During World War re. a ae eee ees 

Il he was in the Army. In Great Neck, Managed a Hotel 

Long Island, where he lives, he belongs ere ; a aed 
in to Parent-Teachers Association and has Carl T. Gauck, agent for Northwestern 
— ha co-vkaivesen in Greet Meth ine National Life, Fairmont, Minn., man 
oe United Jewish Appeal and Federation of sae ae hotel 'N —, a vine 
ea Jewish Philanthropies. He has two sons eeee: JORG. NOTNWESIETE cv StlOUR!. 
ife in ae toe eee He has averaged over a half-million each 
ie plan. S ‘ year, supplementing this by a large vol- 
in the Was Investigator of Crime ume of pension trust and Group insur- 
1S mar- 12 Ven Bent who achinees ati. ance. He has twice qualified for Mil- 

cane Pe ye Ha! ee : i lar Round Table and has annu- 
— lion dollar production during his second = lion Dollar Ro hea of saint 
is with - : : , aR Loe OEE Ler es atti ae 
at Bile full calendar year with the Massachu- DALE F. ORR ally won the National Quality Award 
5 ae: setts Mutual’s Los Angeles agency, was Minn = Sr Papi ageagge >=? eats 
= fret an investigator for FBI and before join- over the agency when her husband went Minnesota Lite Leaders in 1954, 
d cath ing the agency was chief investigator for to serve in the Armed Forces. A month = 
aes the Governor’s Crime Commission in after he left the Marines, Walter joined More Photos and Careers 
olds a California. Born in Japan, where his his father’s agency in April, 1953, and on Page 126 











H. R. VAN BRUNT 





BERNARD ZOPPEL 





Impact 


WALTER H. ROBBINS 


company in 1946 after having been on 
active service as a navigator with Royal 
Canadian Air Force. He quickly became 
a leader of the company and was pro- 
moted to manager in Peterboro, On- 
tario. After several years of agency 
building hhe asked to be transferred back 
to his home town and joined a branch of 
the company in Toronto where he spe- 
cializes in estate building. Last year he 
qualified for Million Dollar Round Table. 


Left Bakery Business 


Bruce L. Keith less than a year ago 
went with the Reynolds agency, North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co., at 
Lancaster, Pa. He joined that agency 
after being a salesman for a_ small 
bakery company. He was doing all right 
in the bakery business, but as he has 
a wife and four youngsters he wanted 
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Stewardship 
Field Forces 


Few businesses are more complex, in 


volve more areas of specialized activity 
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Mechanism of Management and How Its Careful 
Is Exercised; Details of Organization; 
Play Advisory Role 
| 
By Cuesrer C. Nasi , 


or call for a greater stewardship of 
family dollars than life insurance. Its 
technical management structure involves 


ties with most other businesses and 


professions in one way or another. Its 
basic function of collecting premium dol 
of policyholders and 


lars from millions 


iccumulating them until needed for 
benefit payment, demands unusual safe 
guards for the huge sums which are 


held for payment far into the future. 
Management Structure Lends Help 


One of the most valued assets of this 


business today is the unique manage- 


ment structure which lends strength, 


prestige and confidence to its every 
This was demonstrated effec- 
tively in the black 1930's when the 
stability and integritv of life insurance 
stood out on the business horizon. It is 
even more true todav, as the company 
managements of this business have 
worked strenuously over the past 10 or 
15 years to still further advance the 
effectiveness of their operations. 

There is no single pattern of com 
pany organization; no typical plan. No 
two companies operate on the same 
But the philosophy is the same 
for all and the end-product so similar 
that a general picture of how the busi- 
ness “ticks” on the management side is 
reasonably 


operation 


basis. 


safe. 
The Basic Pattern 

The basic pattern of departmental or 
ganization is widely known. And on that 
score most life companies adhere some 
what to the same general form—they all 


have executive, actuarial, investment, 
agency, underwriting, medical, legal and 
aim departments (sometimes called 


Institute of Life Insurance 


benefit departments) to cite some of the 
most familiar. 

But this is only the start of the man- 
agement mechanism. Most companies 
have a management committee 
structure, with several executives func- 
tioning on each committee to provide 
an effective planning and advisory serv- 
ice in the special area it covers. 

These company committees may run 
as numerous as 12 or 14, or they may 
be limited to a few. They give the de- 
partmental heads and technicians a valu- 
able medium for coordinating the ac- 
tivities of all departments on a given 
function in a broader perspective than 
is possible within any one department. 


Shift to Automation 


The current 


also 


shift to automation is an 


excellent example. Many of the life 
companies now have a committee on 
electronics, assigned the responsibility 


of determining what should be under- 
taken in this new field—and, once de- 
termined, coordinating the performance 
in both public interest and company in- 
terest. Automation is a vital subject 
today as it marks one of the most revo- 
lutionary changes of all time in office 
procedures and it affects. practically 


John Hancock Committee of Finance 


Left to right—Directors Ralph Lowell, Philip H. Theovold, Executive Vice President 
Byron K. Elliott, President Paul F. Clark, Second Vice President and Economist 


Bishop C. Hunt, William M. Rand and Thomas D. Cabot.. 


Company officials—seated at the table, left to right—Charles F. Mitchell, financial 


secretary; H. S. Payson Rowe, vice president and treasurer; Lee 


P. Stack, vice 


every department and 
operation in some way. 

The senior officers committee, how- 
ever labeled, is one of the important 
units in many company organizations, 
as this is the group of executives to 
whom has been assigned the responsi- 
bility for keeping pace for management 
in a rapidly changing world. A newer 
addition, growing in interest and impor- 
tance, is the junior officers’ committee, 
which also works in this same general 
area. 

The underwriting or risk committee is 
another vital inter-departmental group 
that has an important effect on com- 
pany prestige, company service and 
company good will. 

Likewise, the investment or finance 
committees can have a great impact on 
the aggressiveness and effectiveness of 
the company’s work on the financial 
side. Such pioneering as the recently 
announced financing of airline conver- 
sion to jet planes is a case in point. 

Just where each committee functions 
depends on the particular company plan 
and on the special responsibilities as- 
sumed by the chief executive and other 
executives. A recent survey of some 21 


every company 








Blackstone Studios 


CHESTER C. NASH 


well-known actuary, showed for in- 
stance, that the president’s time allotted 
to investments ranged from 3% to 67%; 
the time devoted to agency work ranged 
from 10% to 70%; the public relations 
responsibilities took from 1% to 45%. 
The committee work varies as widely 
and is naturally affected by all operating 





companies made by William Breiby, differences. 
The Board of Directors 
This is not yet the full picture of 





management double-check, however. For 
life insurance has a system of working 
directorates which is almost without 
parallel in other businesses. These life 
company boards of directors, with mem- 













president, finance; Robert D. Patterson, vice president, financial; Carl R. Hauers. 

second vice president, financial. Rear row—Donald W. Armstrong, director, farm 

mortgage department; Wendell P. Hiltabrand, vice president, farm mortgages: 

Reginald B. Miner, second vice president, city mortgages and real estate; James H. 
Magee, vice president, city mortgages and real estate. 
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Guardian Life’s President’s Advisory Board 





Left to right: John L. Cameron, vice president; 
Newark; John C. Mills, CLU, manager at Tampa; Holcombe T. Green, CLU, mana- 


ger at Atlanta; President James A McLain; Robert S. Spaulder of Spaulder, War- 


shall and Schnur Agency, New York City; William J. Reilly, CLU, manager at 
Cleveland, and James L. McDonnell, manager at Oakland, Calif. The members of 


the Advisory Board are elected by the field managers and meet with the presi- 


dent twice a year. 


They review over-all matters of company policy without 


limitation as to scope. 


Northwestern Mutual Insurance and Agency Committee 





Left to right: Joseph N. Lochemes, former director of underwriting, retired; Dr. D. 
F, Rikkers, assistant medical director; Elgin G. Fassel, senior actuary; William W. 
Cary, secretary of board of trustees; Robert E. Dineen, vice president; Gerald M. 
Swanstrom, general counsel; Victor E. Henningsen, actuary; Chester W. Adamson, 
treasurer; Ralph Harkness, assistant director, insurance services and planning; 
Laflin C. Jones, director, insurance services and planning; William B. Minehan, 
secretary; Grant L. Hill, vice president and director of agencies. 





bership varying from 5 to 35, meet regu- 
larly for general sessions, most com- 
monly monthly or quarterly. But even 
more important is the committee work 
they perform. As in the case of the 
committees of company executives, the 
hoard committees vary widely from com- 
Pany to company, running as numerous 
as six or seven. The board committees 
meet much more frequently than the 
full board, often on a weekly basis, 
sometimes even in almost continuous 
session. They function as top manage- 
ment advisory and supervisory commit- 
tees for the many company functions. 
Departmental heads commonly partici- 
Pate in their sessions, often as_ board 
members themselves. 


Executive and Finance Committees 


The executive and finance committees 
of the board are the most common and 
certainly among the hardest working. 
he executive committee aids in plan- 
ning and performance in administrative 
Problems, The finance committee covers 
the investment front, seeking and sanc- 
tioning new investment channels and 
approving specific projects. As the in- 
vestment of the assets of life insurance 
is one of the vital elements in_ hg 
Stewardship of policyholder funds, is 
evident that this committee oat be 


one of the most industrious of most 
company boards. 

These management controls have not 
represented efficiency for the sake of 
efficiency or arbitrarv control or of 
personal profit. Two-thirds of the total 


business in force is participating or 








“profit-sharing” and all the rest must 
Chester C. Nash 
Mr. Nash, who joined the Institute 


of Life Insurance three years ago, has 
spent his entire working career in jour- 
nalism, public relations and advertising 
fields and for 30 years has been writing 
about insurance. He has occupied im- 
portant editorial positions in connection 
with life insurance coverage on two 
insurance newspapers; for several vears 
was director of advertising and publicity 
for Home Life of New York; was di- 
rector of the National Insurance News 
3ureau in New York, and for 15 years 
was a writer in the press division of 
J. Walter Thompson Co., one of the 
country’s leading advertising agencies. 
In his earlier years he was editor and 
publisher of a weekly newspaper in 
central Illinois. 


Myron E. Bay, manager at 





Everybody Helps Agents Succeed 


Life Insurance Has Most Scope for Self-Development of 
Salesmen; Educational and Advisory Assistance 


Insurance salesmen are fortunate in 
being in a business which offers more 
assistance in their development in 
reaching success than is found in any 
other sphere of American or Canadian 
business. It is because of this aspect 
that new agents are able to get into 
production so quickly and experience 
constant expansion in stature over the 
years. If the salesman be earnest, am- 
bitious, intelligent and willing to study 
and observe, his stature will grow. 

The general agent or manager feels 
dedicated responsibility to do every- 
thing he can in making the agent quali- 
fied to handle prospects and clients, at 
first, the simple fundamental cases and 
later those more complex. 


Literature, Sales Talks, Know-How 


The new man in the agency, for in- 
stance, is furnished the literature of the 
company covering every type of pro- 


duction starting with family production 
and estate building material, all of which 
is written in clear language, easy to 
comprehend, Furnished, too, are the 
prepared sales talks which the agent can 
most effectively use in his interview with 
prospects. These “canned sales talks” 
may cover a wide variety of coverages. 
Kventually, as the agent’s field is ex- 
panded and he begins to write the larger 
cases the agency makes available to him 


meet this competition. The net result 
for policvholders is demonstrate: by the 
greater “productivity” of life insurance 
personnel. Today, nearly twice as much 
life insurance is serviced per home office 
employe as in 1940. It is not by accident 
that the average outlay by policyholders 


per $1,000 of life insurance owned is 
today one-third less than in 1940. And 
this average policyholder now owns 


twice as much life insurance as he did 
in 1940. New policy plans and changed 
emphasis in buying of new insurance 


and the lowered buying age have been 
major factors in these changes—and 
these are largely the result of manage- 


ment planning and direction. 
Primary Concern of Management 


This organizational super-structure, 
which means so much to the safe-guard- 
ing of the funds and the family security 
plans for well over 100,000,000 policy- 
holders today, has evolved over the 
years. It has come about step by step. 


the material about taxation and other 
economic problems confronting the busi- 
ness world, and also furnished are the 
latest developments in these situations 
as published by the outside service or- 
ganizations. 

The agency 
its field forces—sometimes 
which actual cases are reviewed. Asso- 
ciates in the agency are veteran sales- 
men ever willing to offer their advise to 
the newer men while their exchange of 
information and experience is continu- 
ously helpful to all in the agency. As 
the salesmen become more qualified 
they attend the large field conferences of 
the companies at which they have the 
advantage of meeting the field leaders 
and hearing their views both from the 
platform and in private conversation in 
the hotels. 


conferences with 
weekly—at 


has 


Colleges and Schools 


A rapidly growing number of schools 
and colleges specializing in insurance 
education exist throughout the country. 
All are staffed by professors familiar 
with the entire insurance — structure. 
Probably that with the largest number 
of alumni currently is Wharton School, 


University of Pennsylvania, the chief 
professor of insurance for years being 
the nation’s outstanding insurance edu 


(Continued on Page 37) 


And it is still evolving and improving 

Today’s sound structure stems in large 
part from the fact that “people” repre 
sent the primary concern of life insur 
ance company managements from coast 
to coast. In life insurance, no assembly 
line is involved, no stockpile of goods, 
no huge plant facilities. The raw mate- 
rials with which life insurance works, 
the end-product of its performance, the 
sole objective of its every activity is the 
best possible service to the American 
people in their establishment of family 
security. Even the competition for sales 
in this most competitive of all businesses 
is largely one of greater service to 
policyholders. 

This is good for the business, as it is 
one of the elemental ingredients of good 
public relations. It explains why life 
insurance management, living in a veri- 
table fish-bowl as it does, can point with 
pride to its unusual system of double 
and triple-check which — safeguards 
policyholders’ interests so effectively. 


Penn Mutual Selection Organization 





Left to right, seated—Dr. Robert L. Weaver, medical director; John M. Huebner, 


C. Clothier Jones, 


vice president; 


Jr., supervisor of applications. 


Standing—Dr. 


Daniel W. Hoare, associate medical director; Wilkins S. Thomson, assistant super- 
visor of applications, 
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Answer to Query “Has Saturation Point Been Reached in 
Life Insurance Ownership?” Is NO 


By Cecix J. NortH 
Vice President of Field Management, Metropolitan Life 


creased over 5 times—now 373 billion 
dollars. There has been an increase of 
more than 41% in the number of full 
time agents. 

Changes in Types of Insurance Plans 

There has also been a_ tremendous 
change in the type of business written. 
For example, most of the premium pay- 
ments in 1925 represented life insurance 
premiums. Today, life insurance as such 
is only 70% of the total, annuities are 
10% and Accident and Sickness provides 
20%. A similar change is found in the 
life insurance in force. In 1925 it con- 
sisted of 94% Ordinary and Industrial 
insurance and 6% Group insurance. In 
1955 it consisted of 69% Ordinary and 
Industrial, 25% Group, and 6% credit 
insurance. A similar change is even 
found in the type of plan that is sold. 
In my own company, and in the busi- 
ness as a whole, some 50% of the total 
life insurance now written is on plans 
which were not even issued in 1925. 

These new policy plans and types of 
insurance were developed to meet new 
needs or to provide new and better ways 
of meeting old needs. Who could have 
foreseen Social Security and the effect 
it would have on our business? The 
growth in business insurance, the de- 
velopment of the pension trust market, 
today’s taxes and the effect they have 
had on the market for insurance. How 
about such factors as inflation, the in- 

reased length of life, the greater de- 
“nee for a college education, the growth 
in Group insurance, and the effect that 
all of these factors have had on insur- 
ance. 

Even the vocabulary of the insurance 
business is much different from what it 
was in the 1920's. If in talking to an 
insurance man in 1926, you had referred 
to the “partnership entity method” and 
said that you preferred it to the “criss- 
cross method” he would have looked at 
you with a blank expression. The term 
“business insurance” itself would prob- 
ably have meant very little to him. Sup- 
pose at that time you had talked about 
“U. S. Treasury Form 706” or “rever- 
sionary interests” or “marital deduc- 
tions.” Terms such as these, which are 
so commonly used today in selling busi- 
ness insurance or insurance for estate 
tax purposes, would have meant nothing 
to the man selling insurance 30 years 


Professional Status of Agents 

The life insurance agent is now a 
career man. The public accepts his pro- 
fessional status today—quite a change 
from public opinion regarding insurance 
men 30 years ago. This respect for an 
igent’s business stature reflects the 
training that he receives today; the fact 
that he has become a student of the 
business, and his consequent greater all- 
around knowledge and ability. The 
agents of 30 years ago didn’t have the 
same opportunities to learn. CLU was 
not established until 1927 and the first 
LUTC courses were held in 1947. The 
greater respect for insurance also re- 
flects a greater understanding on the 
part of management of such matters as 
public relations, and of its responsibili- 





CECIL J. NORTH 


ties to the public. 
and their representatives 
have built a tremendous reputation for 
integrity and service. 


A Look Into the Future 


But let’s go back to our Marine Lieu- 
In spite of the accomplishments 
and growth of the last three decades or 
perhaps because of it, 
who raises the same questions and has 
the same doubts as to the future of our 
business as were expressed by my friend 
fell, what is our future? 
try to answer his query. 
What evidence do we have? 
support the belief that greater things 
lie ahead _than anything we have seen 
Let’s ask ourselves—what 
kind of an “opportunity will the insur- 
ance business offer in the next decade? 
Let’s call upon expert and authorita- 
tive opinion to help us take a look at the 
prospects for the future. 
been many estimates as to the growth in 
insurance in force. Our company econo- 
been consulted 


Insurance companies 


we find a man 


amount of life 
increase from $373 ¢ 
about $750 billion in 1965 (comparable 
ten year estimates of between $670-$750 


president of Institute of Life 
Insurance, and Charles J. Zimmerman, 
former manager of Life Insurance Agen- 
. Association and 
president of Connecticut Mutual), and 
to as much as $134 trillion in 1975. Y 
will ig interested to know he also esti- 


premiams receiv ed "oe life i insurance com- 
panies will probably increase from the 
present $2 billion a year to an estimated 
$7 billion in 1965 and $12 billion in 1975. 

Major factors, of course, are the effect 
of economic conditions, legislation, inter- 
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Agents Soon Find Public Is Underinsured 


national relations, and the future devel- 
opment of industry. All of these things, 
or any one of them, can have a very 
strong effect upon the sale of insurance. 

These estimates have been arrived at 
after balancing both the favorable fac- 
tors and deterrent factors, such as the 
growing billions of dollars collected 
from employes and employers for Social 
Security, the additional billions diverted 
by the tax collector, and the probability 
of greatly increased competition for the 
disposable dollars from new consumer 
goods and services that will probably 
come upon the market. 


Quotes From Forecast Table Made 


at LIAA 


At the Life Insurance Association of 
America meeting in New York last De- 
cember there was a symposium on the 
subject “A Ten Year Look Ahead.” Here 
are a few of the things that were said 
at that meeting. 

Solomon Fabricant, director of re- 
search, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, discussing the economic out- 
look, said in substance: 


“A population increase of 25 million 
will bring population up to 190 million 
by 1965... . An increase of $100 billion 
in total disposable personal income will 
raise the 1965 total to $380 billion. That 
is, the purchasing power of our people, 
less income taxes, would be more than 
$100 billion above the current 1955 level 
of about $270 billion. If things keep 
on going as well, our grandchildren will 
have to accustom themselves to speak- 
ing in terms of trillions of dollars of 
national product and income.” 


O. Kelley Anderson, president, New 
England Life: 


“The assets of the life companies will 
practically double during the nest 
decade, and would amount to at least 
$180 billion in 1965. 

“T cannot emphasize too strongly my 
feelings that we must put increasing 
emphasis on building up our investment 
departments. We must attract the best 
available men—and we must remember 
that in the area of the life insurance 
business, we can afford nothing less 
than the best in talent, experience and 
judgment.” 


Walter Klem, senior vice president and 
chief actuary, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society : 


“sf the major premise of an incre tse 
in real income ts reasonable, we shi ald 
expect to see an increasing propori:on 
of life company contracts being effecte 
for purposes beyond the mere coverage 
of last illness and burial expense. !- 
come maintenance for the breadwinner s 
retirement years and for his dependent 
survivors, and provision for health care 
expenses, "should continue to grow rapid 
ly in tmportance. There is much ro : 
for improvement and new developni:? 
in the financing of these necessities " 
a good life, and there is every reason 
to expect that our life companies wll 
be alert to the opportunities that will 
be afforded for increasing their use- 
fulness.” 





(Continued on Page 154) 
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Dedicated Career Agents 
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THEO P. BE: 


becomes an insurance 
man finds his prestige in 
his community enhanced. One reason for 
this is that he has immediately become 
an authorized representative of an insti- 


As soon as he 
Sal lesman a 


tution which has the largest financial 
resources of any economic and_ social 
organization in the world—life insur- 


ance. The financial strength behind the 
product he is selling is never a matter 
of concern to this agent, nor is it ques- 
tioned by those on whom he calls to 
solicit the sale of life insurance. Fur- 
thermore, the widespread confidence in 


his product is attested by the fact that 
at the end of 1955 there were 103 million 
people in the United States who own 
life insurance policies. They represent 


63% of the total U. S. 
It is a fine spot on 
embarking in a new field 


population. 
which a man 
finds himself. 








Theo. P. Beasley 
Mount Ayr, Iowa, Mr. Beas- 
Army in World War I 


3orn in 
ley enlisted in the 


and mustered out at the age of 18 as a 
top sergeant. His first business experi- 
ence was gained as a bank employe in 


Missouri following short periods in an 
advertising agency and with a lumber 
company. Then he made an agency con- 
nection with a large Eastern insurance 
company and after several years as a 
salesman became manager of his own 
agency. In 1928 he organized a life in- 
surance company in Missouri which did 
well in spite of the depression, growing 


to a solid, progressive company. In early 
1937 he and associates purchased the 
Republic National Life in Dallas and 


merged it with his original 
being elected president. 

He has been a member of 
relations committee of American Life 
Convention; first vice president and 
member of executive committee of In- 
surance Economics Society of America; 


company, 


company 


past vice president of Health Insurance 
Association of America. He is on board 
of Oak Cliff Bank & Trust Co. and 


Southwest Abstract Co., Dallas; is a 
former director of the local Community 
Chest and past chairman of its finance 
committee. He is past president of Oak 
Cliff Chamber of Commerce in Dallas 
and former director of Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce. He is vice chairman of 
Dallas Advisory Board of Salvation 
Army. 

Mr. Beasley 


Heart Association ; 


was on board of Dallas 
belongs to numerous 
clubs and is a member of Dallas Con- 
sistory and Hella Temple Shrine. He 
has held numerous YMCA positions in- 
cluding an international YMCA post. He 
is a member of Dallas Citizens Council. 
He is a past Brotherhood chairman in 
Dallas of National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews and is on general board 
of East Dallas Christian Church. He is 
a past president of one of Dallas’ larg- 
est Bible classes. 


Behind The Agent: 
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The Greatest Reservoir Of Financial Resources 
Owned By Any Economic And 


Social Organization 


By Tuero. P. BgEasLey 


President, Republic National Life of Dallas 


From then on, his value to the com- 
munity and to the business to which he 
is dedicated depends on how faithfully, 
intelligently and consistently he repre- 
sents the great and strong reservoir of 
resources. At the start he is not a 
professional, but on every hand he will 
find aid in making his stature grow. But 
the paramount influence in his develop- 
ment will be based on his own determi- 


nation to improve his operations and 
recognize the significance of what his 
product has to offer. In that way, he 


becomes a professional. 
Assets of $92.876 Billion 


Now, what is this great financial 
reservoir which this and all other life 
insurance salesmen represent? The ac- 
cumulation of funds to guarantee future 
payment to policyholders and_ benefici- 
aries have brought the combined assets 


of the United States life insurance com- 
panies at the end of June, 1956, to a 
new high amounting to $92.876 billion. 
At the end of 1955 the policy reserves 
of those companies amounted to $75.159 
billion. In 1955 close to $6 billion of 
new capital funds were made available 
for the economy through the increase 
in life insurance assets. The single most 
important function of life insurance— 
family financial protection in case of 
death becomes evident in a review of 
payments resulting from death claims. 
According to the 1956 Life Insurance 
Fact Book, issued by the Institute of 
Life Insurance, and a copy of which 
agents can obtain from their companies, 
such payments to Americans in 1955 
reached $2.2 billion, 8% greater than in 
1954. Living benefits continued to ex- 
ceed death benefits in 1955 as in the 
years past. The ratio of living to total 
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CAT ON A Hot Tin ROOF 


In our efforts to add qualified, congenial career associates 
to our Staff, we have interviewed many and selected few. 


The addition to our selection process of a completely 
unique method of psychological testing helps us eliminate the 
unqualified man before he starts. As a result turnover is re- 
duced to a minimum while selection activity is trebled. 


We have been busier than the proverbial cat on a hot tin 
roof as we complete the best year in our Agency’s history. 


A good man is always hard to find, which confirms 


“The difficult is that which can be done immediately; 
impossible is that which takes a little longer.” 





GroRGE P. SHOEMAKER AGENCY 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philadelphia 


WOrth 4-4151 
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New York 38, N. Y. 
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benefits was 58.4% at the end of 1955, 
somewhat higher than the ratio of 52% 
in 1945, 

One of the most significant aspects of 
the growth of life insurance assets in 
recent years has been the growing pro- 
portion of investments in the private 
sector of the economy, reflecting the 
flow of life insurance funds into pro- 
ductive investment to aid economic 
expansion. As a result of this trend 
nearly nine out of every ten dollars of 
all life insurance assets at the end of 
1955 were in mortgages, corporate se- 
curities and other investments of a non- 
governmental character. 

The 1956 Insurance Fact Book says: 
“Approximately half of the increase in 
life company assets in 1955 was ac- 
counted for in non-farm mortgage hold- 
ings. This total rose by more than %3 
billion during the year as the life com- 
panies continued to play a major role 
as a source of mortgage funds for home 
owners and builders. Including farm 
mortgages, total mortgage holdings of 
the life companies topped $29 billion by 
year-end 1955 and represented nearly 
one-third of all the assets of the busi- 
ness, 

“In addition, the U. S. life insurance 
companies added more than one billion 
dollars to their holdings of industrial 
and miscellaneous bonds as they con- 
tinued to provide capital funds for new 
plant and equipment and for other cor- 
porate purposes. The life insurance com- 
panies likewise expanded their holdings 
of public utility bonds by some $457 
million during the year, while their 
railroad bond portfolio increased by $155 
million. Corporate bond holdings in all 
aggregated $36.1 billion at the 1955 year- 
end, the equivalent of two-fifths of all 
the assets of the life insurance com- 
panies.” 


Knowledge Which Helps Agent 
Do Better Job 


One purpose in writing this article is 
to remind the man in the field he can 
do an even better job when he fully 
realizes that the sale of life insurance 
is creating and expanding the economy, 
and, consequently making possible an 
even more wonderful way of life for 
every one. It is really an inspiring fact 
when we consider that 63% of all the 
people in this nation can proudly walk 
down the streets of the smallest city oF 
the biggest metropolis and truthfully 
say: “I own a _ small Piece ot many 
things I see around us.’ 

Let’s reduce the picture into every day 
language and into situations we caf 
understand and appreciate. Let’s con- 
sider Bill Jones, for instance, a respecte 
member of his community and a hard- 
working representative of a life com- 
pany. Certainly, any man who earns 4 
good living for himself and his family, 
offers a service that helps other people 
and does his share in community affairs 
is a very solid citizen. But the life in- 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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The Home Insurance Company 
The Home Indemnity Company 

United States Fire Insurance Co. 

North River Insurance Company 

Marine Office of America 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 

Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
North British & Mercantile Ins. Co., Ltd. 
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Public’s Confidence In Insurance Contract 


Grows Out Of Its 


Infallible Performance Over The Decades; Role Of 


Actuaries In World’s Most Scientifically Conducted Business 


One of 


the trust and confidence of the public in the 


insurance policy. In the entire 


sound reliable document. 
to sell 
life insurance policy. 


for more than a century 


the great satisfactions an agent finds 


business world there 
There is one thing the 
the reliability of the contract he is offering prospects or clients 
It is because this contract has performed so faithfully 


that the esteem of 


product he is selling: 


extent that billions of dollars of insurance have been written. 


Considerably restricted in the early days of 
its options and riders has been so liberalized that almost anyone can buy it 
and often without medical examination. Guidance and recommendations of 


actuaries have had much to do with the mechanics of the contract, including 


all of its evolution to date. 


Function of Actuaries 


Now exactly what are the functions of 


the actuaries as they perform their role 
in helping safeguard insurance ? 


The safety of insurance is based on 


conservative long-range forecasts, even 


as long as the next hundred years, and 


the actuary is the one who is respon- 


sible for making them. In view of the 


long-term nature of these forecasts and 
that 


national economy if 


the dire effects could happen to 


individuals and the 
actuary is naturally 


they are wrong, the 


conservative. It has even been said face- 
tiously that his fingerprints 
Lincoln’s head because of his conserva- 


always show 


tism. 


These forecasts deal with the long- 


term trends in interest rates, the future 
expenses of operation and the probabili- 
occurrence of the various 
contingencies that affect human life such 
as birth, marriage, accident, sickness, 
retirement and death, and the financial 
effect of these factors both on individ- 
uals and on the nation. Luckily for 
actuaries, most of these contingencies 
just mentioned are, depending on one’s 
viewpoint, not desirable and are to be 
avoided as long as possible. Then, too, 
the rapid increase in scientific 
eries in fields affecting health and lon- 
gevity have added to the safety of the 
actuary’s calculations. 


ties of the 


discov of 


Constant Review of Experience 


it is upon these forecasts that the 
actuary determines the premium rates to 
be charged for all the various coverages 
offered today and the rapidly expanding 
needs of tomorrow, and, in the case of 
participating insurance, the amount of 
distributive earnings and their equitable 
apportionment. 

\fter making his forecasts, he is not 
content to sit back and let the world go 


by, but constantly reviews the experi- 
ences of those insured in respect to 
these various contingencies, to the dis- 


tinction between the short-term view so 
prevalent and the long-term view and 
to the effects of the advocated inflation 
and the unpopular dis-inflation. Then he 
takes a hand in administration so as 


to do his part in making sure that his 


But that is only one phase of their 


activities. 


selling life insurance is 
the life 
is no more sacrosanct, 
salesman does not have 
the 


the public has been won to the 


the business the policy with 


becomes a full member or Fellow. Ordi- 
narily, the later examinations are taken 
by the candidate while he is employed 
by a life insurance company or in some 
other actuarial capacity since practical 
experience is almost essential in prepar- 
ing for the exams. It is regarded as a 
great advantage to take preliminary 
examinations. Each year the society 
sponsors three examinations for under- 
graduate students of mathematics and 
others who may be interested in the 
actuarial profession. These exams are 


so prepared they can be taken while 
the student is still in college with a 
minimum of preparation beyond that 


supplied by the usual undergraduate 
mathematics course in American and 
Canadian universities and colleges. The 
exams are prepared by Educational 





WILLIAM M. ANDERSON 
President of Society of Actuaries 


pet forecasts are not upset by any slip- 
shod administration. 

Takes Years to Become a Qualified 

Actuary 

One company (Metropolitan Life) de- 
scribes the actuary as a business man 
with a mathematical background.  AI- 
though he cannot operate without a 
thorough knowledge of the mathemati- 
cal basis of life insurance, essentially 
he is a business man rather than a 
mathematician. 

Almost all of the actuaries are grad- 
uates of universities or colleges, some 
of them being Phi Beta Kappas, the 
top honorary designation in a college 
or university. Merely becoming an ac- 
tuary means intensive study for years. 
For sometime it took ten years to be- 
come a Fellow of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries or its predecessors. Now about 
eight years of study are necessary. 

Admission to membership is by a 
series of examinations given by the So- 
ciety of Actuaries. On passing a certain 
number of examinations the candidate 
becomes an Associate member, and then 
on passing three more examinations he 


Studios 


Blackstone 
E. M. McCONNEY 
First to be elected President of 
Society of Actuaries 


Training Service under the direction of 
a committee of actuaries and mathema- 
ticians. 

Society of Actuaries 

The actuaries have their own associa- 
tion called Society of Actuaries of which 
William M. Anderson, president, North 
American Life of Toronto, is president. 
It was formed in 1949 as a merger of 
Actuarial Society of America and Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries, the first 
president being E. M. McConney, now 
president of Bankers Life Co. 

In organizing the Actuarial Society of 
America in 1889 the actuaries here were 
influenced by the traditions of two ac- 
tuarial organizations of Great Britain, 
formed in 1848, and Faculty of Actuaries 
in Scotland, formed in 1856. Many mem- 
bers of both organizations had migrated 
to the United States or Canada and be- 
came actuaries on this side of the ocean. 

Beginning of Actuarial Science 


The first of all mathematical tables 
haying relation to insurance was called 


the Ulpian Life Table compiled in an- 
cient Rome by Ulpian, a lawyer and 
actuary and one of the most eminent 
commentators on the Justinian Code. A 
Roman law had a provision for prevent- 
ing a testator from leaving more than 
three-quarters of his property to other 
than legally constituted heirs. Some- 
times a testator found a way of circum- 
venting this by bequeathing temporary 
or life annuities so it became necessary 
for the Roman government to calculate 
the value of the latter in order to deter- 
mine whether the legal requirements had 
been met. The primitive method of such 
evaluation, says The History of Life In- 
surance, published by the American Con- 
servation Co. of Chicago, was so unsatis- 
factory that Ulpians evolved a life 
expectancy table that would afford more 
accurate basis of calculations. 

Annuities or pensions were _ first 
granted in England when £20 was given 
a lady of the court for services rendered. 
During the reign of William and M ary, 
1691-3, Parliament passed an act em- 
powering the Government to borrow one 
million pounds sterling on an Annuity of 
14%, and that method of borrowing soon 
afterwards became general among civi- 
lized governments. 


Tontine Schemes 


At the time that the Tontine schemes 
of Lorenzo Tonti swept France and a 
large other part of Europe—really gam- 
bling on longevity, those dropping out of 
the scheme losing everything they put 
into it but those remaining gettin large 
returns—a French mathematician, Dlaise 
Pascal, who died in 1662, began to figure 
out theory of possibilities, relating to 
winning or losing in these Tontine in- 
vestments. He was a pioneer in at- 
tempting to compose a_ philosophy ot 
mathematics. Working with him was 
his friend, M. Fermat, a magistrate otf 
the Parliament of Toulouse. Funda- 
mental to the findings of these pioneers 
was this dictum: That the probability of 
any event happening (or not hz uppening) 
might be expressed by the ratio of the 
number of chances for it he ippening or 
not to the total number of chances for 
or against. They also indicated the truth 
that while mathematical inspection was 
necessary to determine the working 0! 
the law of probabilities for any event, 
the events themselves must be observed 
in a rather lengthened period, but tt 
would be necessary that the events be 
numerous and of frequent occurrence. 
Pascal’s findings attracted the attention 
: John De Witt, Grand Pensionary of 

he Holland States-General, and since his 
hibeseat was engaged in the business 
of annuities, as a means of ameliorating 
the national debt, the Grand Pensionary 
prepared a prospectus for the transac- 
tions. 

The Breslau table of Germany, re 
garded as the first scientific mortality 
table, came to the attention of Dr. Ed- 
mund Halley of London who had begun 
in 1682 to study the moon and the 1m- 
portant problems of gravity, findings of 
mariners and became a professor 0 
geometry at Oxford. He was widely 
known because of his prediction that the 
periodic comet visible in 1682 would re- 
turn in 1729. He drew a table of the 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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Life and A & Sh... 
Abn Unbeatable Cslinukion 


“BILL” TRACY — 


The results we’re getting from our general brokers in selling life insur- 
ance to their general insurance clients is better than I had expected. Real 
progress is being made, too, in helping our brokers to earn additional 
commission dollars by closing life cases. I believe, Mr. Ullman, we will 
definitely surpass all our premium production records for the Life De- 
partment by the end of 1956. Don’t you think so? 


“JULES” ULLMAN — 





JULIUS L. ULLMAN 


“FRED” BUMBY — 


I definitely agree with you Mr. Ullman. We have already had the sales 
benefit of the new Overhead Expense policy, the new Major Medical Ex- 
pense rider for individual accident and sickness, and our new modern 
non-ean. contract. Brokers are finding it easy to use these as stepping 
stones to new life insurance sales. In fact, Life and A. & H. are an un- 
beatable combination. 


Mr. Broker: 


You owe it to yourself to come in at once and learn how fo put our 
complete facilities to work for your clients. You have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose! 


DE Pesaton & Sisss, 


ESTABLISHED 1892 









Matar Studio 


WILLIAM J. “BILL” TRACY 


I certainly do! The results so far justify your enthusiasm and are proof 
that our brokers can do a better job in selling life lines. Isn’t it also true 
that these life sales lead to A. & H. business as well? With the new 
coverages recently added to our A. & H. facilities our brokers will still 
further increase their earnings. Wouldn’t you say so, Fred? 





Yi a 


FREDERIC W. BUMBY 


GeNERAL AGENTS ano UNDERWRITERS 


75 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Phone: HAnover 2-4044 
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One of 
the 
will 


unique phenomena which 
the 
the 
purpose, 


insurance business 


encounter is system of state 


supervision, its functions and 


methods of operation. Failure to com- 


prehend the nature of the office of the 


state official, designated variously as 
Commissioner, Superintendent or Di- 
rector, who is charged primarily with 


the duty of designing the means of as- 
suring solvency of insurance companies 
within his jurisdiction, can give rise to 
a lack of appreciation of a most signifi- 
cant facet of the business, with px ssible 
consequent irritations and frustrations. 


National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners 


The vehicle through which the Com- 
missioners achieve a considerable meas- 
ure of uniformity in state insurance laws 
and practices is a voluntary group 
known as the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, which over 
the years has proven itself the most 
effective means of regularizing the bus: 
ness. This organization, headed by out- 
standing personalities in supervisory 
ranks, meets in convention twice a year. 
However, throughout the year the vari- 
ous committees of the association meet 
and devote valuable time and effort to- 
ward devising solutions or compromises 
of the increasing problems with which 
the business is confronted. These prob- 
lems are accentuated as insurance be- 
comes emphasized as the indispensable 
concomitant of the economy and well- 
being of the nation and the world. In- 
so far as life insurance is concerned 
the most influential body in the NAIC, 
as it is commonly referred to, is the 
Life Cemunbtbes, i its various 
subcommittees. Here again the business 
has been fortunate in having experi- 
enced commendable leadership from 
among the ranks of Commissioners in 
the chairmanship of this committee. The 
NAIC has conclusively demonstrated its 
effectiveness and the persistent improve- 
ments in the regulatory process over the 
years are a tribute to its perspicacity 
and leadership. A current and perhaps 
crucial role which has devolved on it 
is its function as bulwark against the 
attempted incursion of the Federal gov- 
ernment in the regulation of the insur- 
ance business. 

The variegated aspects of the super- 
visory functions should be understood 
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State Regulation A Great Safeguard 


ed 





Through National Association Of Insurance 


Commissioners, Of Which All State Insurance 


Departments Are Members, Insurance Operations 


Of Every Kind Are Supervised In Public’s Interest 


By Apevsert G. Straus, JR. 


Counsel, New York Life and Former Deputy Insurance 


ROBERT B. TAYLOR 
President, National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners 


by the neophyte, because it is not an 
ephemeral influence. Appreciation of 
the ramifications of the regulatory proc- 
will afford a significant means of 
understanding the business and also will 
enable with greater facility the inter- 
pretation of trends, a most interesting if 
somewhat speculative activity. In any 
event, the value of the services per- 
formed on behalf of any insurance or- 
ganization will be enhanced by an alert 
awareness and proper evaluation of the 
scope and disposition of the supervisory 
arm. 


ess 


Historical Beginnings of Regulation 


From modest beginnings the Insur- 
ance Commissioner has achieved a com- 
manding position of influence and au- 
thority. Early efforts at regulation were 
directed at controlling specific problems 
and did not anticipate the broad sweep 
of administrative authority which devel- 
oped and has accumulated over the 
years. Insurance legislation received its 
impetus in the early nineteenth century 
in this country coincidental with the 
rise in the use of the corporate vehicle 
as a form of business organization. The 
corporation was an important factor in 
the development of the insurance busi- 
ness. Small entrepreneurs, incapable fi- 
nancially of assuming alone the risks of 
the insurance business, were able to 


Superintendent of New York State 





JOSEPH A. NAVARRE 
Vice President, National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners 


pool their resources with others simi- 
larly disposed through the corporate 
instrumentality, at the same time limit- 
ing their liability and achieving con- 
tinuity of management, which was espe- 
cially advantageous for the long term 
contracts of the life insurance business. 
As life insurance became a more sig- 
nificant economic factor among the 
classes of moderate means from the time 
of the Civil War, the requirement of in- 
surance legislation became increasingly 
apparent. The corporation, as a creature 
of the state and susceptible to its tenets, 
rendered regulation practicable 


Early Regulation 


Aside from revenue statutes, the earli- 
est types of insurance legislation re- 
quired companies to publish annually in 
newspapers information as to their fi- 
nancial condition and also to file pe- 
riodically, or as often as required by 
the legislature, a statement of the com- 
pany’s affairs and to submit to exami- 
nation under oath, if required by the 
legislature. These requirements were es- 
tablished to provide information and 
data to the legislature and also to en- 
able the insuring public by the publicity 
given to its financial condition to deter- 
mine the safety of any company. AIl- 
though a step forward and theoretically 
sound, regulation by the legislature 





through publicity and periodic reports 
did not prove effective. The next devel- 
opment was the transfer of the function 
of regulation to the executive depart- 
ment of the state government. This in 
turn was followed by the establishment 
of independent administrative agencies 
charged with the sole function of su- 
nervising the business of insurance. 
Through the volutionary process effec- 
tive means of regulation of the business 
was arrived at. 

In 1859 New York conferred upon the 
Superintendent of Insurance the licens- 
ing and investigative powers which had 
been held by the State Comptroller since 
1849. Connecticut established the office 
of Insurance Commissioner in 1865. In 
1866 Massachusetts established a single 
Commissioner and gave to him the au- 
thority which had been granted to a 
board of three Insurance Commissioners 
in 1855 (reduced to two Commissioners 
in 1858). California established the 
office in 1868 and Missouri and New 
Hampshire in 1869. At the present time 
with few exceptions the states have 
separate, independent insurance depart- 
ments engaged in regulating the busi- 
ness of insurance. 


Objectives of Regulation 


Is it possible to delineate a composite 
Insurance Commissioner, the distillation 
of the sum total of all the Commission- 
ers in the United States? Probably not, 
but it is quite possible to portray cer- 
tain characteristics common to all insur- 
ance departments, their functions, proce- 
dures and methods of operation in the 
discharge of their administrative re- 
sponsibilities under the law. Alt! ough 
such agencies differ in size, from small 
to medium to large, and sometimes in 
philosophy on major issues, there 1s 
complete uniformity in the actively con- 
scious realization ‘that the purpose of 
their existence is to represent the pub- 
lic interest. To this extent the justifica- 
tion for their existence parallels the 
ultimate purpose of the existence of 
every insurance enterprise, which is to 
serve the public. From this perspective, 
that of serving and representing the 
public interest, an abiding harmony 
would seem the most probably resulting 
environment, since serving and repre- 
senting the public are sides of the same 
coin, 

To a considerable extent this is the 
fact. However, on infrequent occasions 
members of industry, probably because 
of lack of a full appreciation of the 
handicaps under which insurance d€- 
partments must operate, more often than 
not due to inadequate budgets, lose 

(Continued on Page 192) 
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Burian-Moss 


LAURENCE S. MORRISON 


Just what does a man mean when he 
says: “I’ve got a good job?” 

Any answer to this question must be 
highly subjective and individual. A good 
job can be one which pleases the man 
or woman who has it, and since no two 
persons are exactly the same, no two 
definitions will be exactly alike. 

But can we not find some common 
denominators which will define what we 
mean by a “good job?” Before trying 
to do that, we may need to narrow the 
field a bit. 


What Motivates Insurance Salesmen? 


There are, in this world, egoistic 
people who are motivated only by money 
and who are satisfied as long as they 
get theirs. This minority gives rise to 
the ill-considered criticism that agents 
“sell for commissions only.” This, I am 
convinced, is a slander. Most of us who 
work do so to make a living and hence 
need money, but I feel certain, after 
studying for 25 years the agent’s job 
and his compensation, that the majority 
of agents who stay in the business are 
motivated not so much by money as they 
are by the desire for prestige and self- 
respect and to be helpful to others. In 
what follows, let us consider this latter 
majority. ; 

I would say that a “good job”’—that is, 
one which can make a man happy and 
satisfied—is one which must give him 
at least three things: ; . 

An income which he thinks is adequate 
to his needs. 

Self-respect and the respect of others. 

The knowledge that he is useful. __ 

One warning seems needed at this 
point. The rewards and satisfactions of 
the agent are not easy to come by. Most 
men have to get them the hard way. 
There are few places for the man who 
hopes for a soft spot because Poppa’s a 
big shot, and there is little scope for the 
lazy and inept. At best, it is a rough 
job for those who lack the necessary 
aptitude, temperament, and ability. 

Some 2,350 years ago in ancient Greece, 
Thucydides, speaking of sailors, made a 
gga which the agent should remem- 
er, 

“Their want of practice will make 
them unskillful—and their want of skill, 
timid. Maritime skill, like skills of other 
kinds, is not to be cultivated by the 
way and at odd times.” 

So what does life insurance selling 
have to offer the agent who has what 
It takes? 


In the Way of Income 


In the past, most of the talk about 
agent’s compensation has referred to the 
Tate, i.e, the rate of commission. Actu- 
ally, compensation means take home pay, 


and that is the rate per unit times the 
number of units. Failure to realize this 
simple fact has sometimes led to false 
conclusions; for example, one study of 
agents’ earnings in a certain area dis- 
closed that the average agent there 
earned $3,700 in a given year. But noth- 








An Efficient Agent Has A 
Paying Job 


By Laurence S. Morrison 


Consultant in Agency Management 


For $250,000 a year these income fig- 
ures can be cut in half; for $1,000,000 they 
can be multiplied by two. Thus, a mil- 
lion dollar producer can expect, under 
these conditions, an income in excess of 
$25,000 a year. 


Note how the system of renewal com- 








Laurence S. Morrison 


A native Californian, Mr. Morrison was graduated from Yale, where he was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi. 

He entered the insurance business in 1925, and in 1928 came to the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau (predecessor of LIAMA), where he remained until his 


retirement in 1952, 


Agents’ contracts, agency costs and the compensation of field men have been 


his chief interests. 


From 1939 to 1944 he was a member of the Committee on 


Agents’ Compensation of the LISRB (sometimes known as the Linton Committee), 
and wrote a number of that committee’s reports. 

Some of his best known writings are “Agency Costs and Their Relation to 
General Agency Profits,” “General Agencies and Branch Offices,” “What Price 
Business,” “The Value of an Agent” and “Remeasuring Agency Profits.” 

Mr. Morrison is now actively engaged in doing consulting work for companies 


and general agents. 








ing was said about how much work this 
average agent did, how many calls he 
made, or what his production was. If 
he worked two hours a day, then $300 
a month might have been pretty fair 


pay. ; 

Just what may the agent expect in 
the way of income? This, of course, de- 
pends upon his volume, the kind of 
business he writes, the persistency of 
that business, and his company’s con- 
tract. To answer the question here we 
can only make some assumptions and 
calculate the result. ’ 

Let us take, as a basis, a paid volume 
of $500,000 a year of Ordinary life, new 
annual premiums of $15,000, with good 
persistency (Linton’s A). Suppose the 
agent operated under either of two con- 
tracts, both representing types of con- 
tract used in New York State. 

Contract 1.—50%, plus 15%, plus 10%, 
plus 5%, plus 2% thereafter. m 

Contract 2.—55%, nine 5%’s, plus 1.5% 
thereafter. : ; 

Under these assumptions his yearly in- 
come will be: 


Year Contract 1 Contract 2 
Ne eee eters $ 7,500 $ 8,250 
DP Loch hoon 9,515 8,920 
A eee rarer 10,775 9,550 
AND oer Shitonc re erein ett ees 11,370 10,145 
[SP en, Sar opera 11,595 10,710 
Oe ere Pre 11,810 11,245 
fe shri asi seat 12,015 11,760 
BE Reh tareietne 12,210 12,250 
OP Le yun teas 12,400 12,725 

HO iter enero 12,580 13,180 
Pa oat ease 12,755 13,310 
| | ee ee 12,925 13,440 
1, ARP me Pare coerr 13,090 13,565 
Pa er tation 13,250 13,685 
Be? seh aos oa erin lee 2 13,400 13,800 
i. | nt eee AE yer 14,075 14,305 
Dae teihcs coeen ean te 14,615 14,710 
Bian. Scar tcoki rele orate 15,015 15,010 


missions and persistency fees will, under 
these conditions of uniform volume and 
quality of business, give an automatic 
raise every year. For one who likes the 
commission idea this can be a source of 
satisfaction. The agent does not have to 
ask the boss for a raise or let some one 
else decide what he is worth. 

The whole subject of agents’ earnings 
is too long and complicated to be ade- 
quately dealt with here. But the point 
is that, within reason, an agent’s take 
home pay is limited principally by his 
own ambition and ability. 


Self Respect, Confidence, 
Independence 


Needless to say, each of these three 
major requirements of a “good job” are 
closely inter-related, and one of the most 
important elements in self-respect is to 
be able to maintain what the individual 
thinks is an adequate standard of living. 
But there are other elements not directly 
related to money, and some of these, 
for the accomplished agent, are compe- 
tence, independence and prestige. 

The salesman can be a master of a 
complicated and difficult subject, and 
speak on it with authority. To be truly 
competent is one of the best ways to 
create respect in one’s self and in others. 

The established and successful agent 
can achieve a high degree of independ- 


ence. He can go where he wants and 
work for himself or for whom he 
pleases. He does not have to take 


orders; he can plan his work to suit 
himself and has lots of assistance in do- 
ing so; he can choose his own clients. 
He can do business in his own way. 

As to prestige, a wise man once said: 
“Seest thou a man diligent in his busi- 
ness? He shall stand before kings.” 

Prestige comes naturally to the man 
who has character, integrity and compe- 













tence. He will have it with his policy- 
holders if he has done a good job for 
them. He will have it in his community 
—not only by word of mouth, but from 
his reputation as a successful business- 
man and through his participation in 
various community projects, in which 
both home office men and agents are 
often prominent. He will have it among 
his own immediate associates, and insti- 
tutionally, as the activities of agents in 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers most adequately testifies. 
Opportunity and Usefullness 

Men, like animals, tend to lose self- 
respect when they are fenced in. Most 
of the fences in life insurance selling 
are built by the man himself. 

The agent, in order to improve him- 
self, does not have to wait for someone 
else to die or move on. He has the 
chance to realize fully his abilities and 
possibilities, and to allow full scope to 
his imagination and creative instincts. 
If he is studiously inclined, he can go 
to work on the intricacies of advanced 
underwriting and never exhaust the sub- 
ject. 

For the agent with a yen to be useful, 
he’s found it. I should, at this point, 
like to pay a grateful tribute to the 
agents who have helped me. They freely 
gave the best they had and didn’t ask 
what there was in it for them. I hope 
they got plenty of satisfaction and were 
adequately paid for what they did. Be- 
cause of them, I am better off today 
than I otherwise would have been. 

The distribution of life insurance is 
essentially a useful business. Everybody 
needs it; too few understand it; it needs 
to be explained and needs to be sold. 
The agent who does an honest and com- 
petent job can sleep easy at night, his 
conscience is clear. 

[his short piece has tried to deal with 
the agent’s satisfactions. Men’s motives, 
as we know, are various and com- 
pounded in various proportions. Sooner 
or later a choice must be made, and the 
test of a man is how he chooses. What- 
ever satisfactions he has created for 
himself can wilt in a moment, should he 
lie to a trusting friend for the sake of 
a few dollars. 

There are those who believe that, in 
the end, the only worthwhile job in life 
is one which is concerned with helping 
other people. The final measure of an 
agent’s success, and his usefullness to 
society, 1s based upon his ability to help 
people solve one of their most pressing 
problems which is what to do if they die 
too soon or live too long. If an agent 
can do that and do it well, then he has 
a “good job” and all the satisfactions 
which go with it. 
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The largest private investors in American industry are the life insurance 
companies. The diligent and thorough care in which they make these invest- 
ments, the preliminary research in each case, the information received rela- 
tive to the over-all situation in the field where the investment is made, the 
appraisal of personalities heading the corporation receiving the loan, consti- 
tute an exhaustive appraisal which assures the safety of the investment. In 
this symposium The Gold Book describes some of these large investments 


made by a number of companies. 


Long Term Timber Financing 


By H. HucH McConne.t 
Second Vice President, Metropolitan Life 


The demand for lumber, plywood and 


other forest products since the war to 
meet the high rate of building construc- 


tion and industrial activity has brought 


about substantial increases in the value 
of timber holdings. The relatively few 
large stands of old timber remaining in 


now recognized 
importance, 
recent ac- 


States are 
vreat economic 
resulted in the 


the United 
as having 
which has 


quisitions of several major tracts by 
certain of the large timber-using com- 
panies seeking to safeguard their sup- 
plies in perpetuity. This movement of 
timber into strong hands in turn has 
enhanced its value as a_ financeable 
asset. 


Prior to 1956, long-term loans of any 


substantial size had not been made 
iainst timber. Loans with banks had 
been arranged to finance the acquisition 


of standing timber, but these were of 
short to medium term. While mortgage 
loans secured by timberlands had been 
made, most were relatively small. Earlier 
this year Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company was asked to consider par- 
ticipating in a large loan to permit a 
leading lumber company to acquire the 
substantial timberlands and 
three other concerns. This life insurance — Jer? 
company loan was to have a 20-year 
maturity. 





H. HUGH 


McCONNELL 
assets. of 

data and research re- 
that timber would 
scarcity value in 


Available 
persuasive 
increasing 


ports were 
have an 


Sound Lending Values future years. But how did one go about 
determining what constituted sound 

Metropolitan Life in the past had lending values for forest lands? Inves- 
loaned against other natural resources- tigation and = discussion revealed that 
oi) and gas in the ground, iron ore, timber cruising and evaluation enjoyed 


phosphate rock, potash—why not tim- a professional status and reputation for 
accuracy certainly the equal of com- 
mercial geology 

Consulting foresters in fact have one 
advantage over geologists, who must es- 
c : : timate quantities of oil, gas and other 

1, Hugh McConnell, second vice presi- minerals that may lie thousands of feet 
dent, Metropolitan Life, with broad pHelow the surface of the earth. They 
responsibilities in the supervision of the can see, touch, measure and count the 
company’s investments in securities, is trees in a given stand. A complete 
a native of Elmira, N. Y. He received physical count and inspection of every 
his boyhood education at Montclair tree, while theoretic ally possible, is un- 
Academy and then was graduated from economic in terms of required accuracy. 
Yale University, After an early career Sample cruises of 10% to 20% are sufti- 
in investment banking, he was super- ciently thorough, particularly when cor- 
visor of investments for the Commercial — roborated by aerial photographs which 
Union-Ocean Accident Insurance Group, permit each tree in a tract to be 
and iater was an industrial engineer for ¢ounted 
Curtiss-Wright. He joined Metropolitan Granted. 











H. Hugh McConnell 


however, that the quantity 


as an investment analyst in 1945; was of timber in any stand and the amount 
appointed assistant vice president in) of lumber and other products that can 
1948, third vice president in 1950, and pe obtained from it are determinable 
was advanced to second vice president ith reasonable accuracy, what are the 


in 1952. He lives in Montclair with his 
wife, the former Miss Virginia Clutia 
of Glen Ridge, and their two children. 


economics involved? If timber, or for 
that matter any raw material, can’t be 
produced, processed and sold at a profit, 
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Planning Of East Texas 


Pulp And Paper Co. 


By Peter B. LANGMUIR 
Manager, Industrial Investments, Northwestern Mutual Life 


In early 1946 Northwestern and Hous- 
ton Oil Co. of Texas arranged a sub- 
stantial loan agreement. This was a 
good loan as the company had excellent 
oil and gas producing properties as well 
as a fine gas transmission subsidiary. It 
also owned very large fee holdings in 
east Texas. 

The management at that time was 
preoccupied, and successfully, with the 
direction of its diverse petroleum activi- 
ties and paid scant attention to the 
timberland ownership of east Texas. A 
new management entered the picture in 
1950 and in combination with a major 
stockholder of the company, Time In- 
corporated, worked on plans for a higher 
economic return from the timber grow- 
ing on the fee acreage, which at that 
time was a valuable asset but was not 
producing revenues in proportion to its 
worth, 


Joint Ownership Without Other 
Partners 


A basic consideration in the operation 
of a paper company is a long term 
supply of wood. Houston engaged 
Pomeroy & McGowin, forestry  con- 
sultants, who found that the East Texas 
properties had abundant growth = suffi- 
cient to provide wood for large scale 
production of paper on a sustained yield 
basis. As a consequence, in combin- 
ation with Time, the company discus- 
sed the matter with a number of 
major paper producers in the United 
States. In 1950-1951 several arrange- 
ments were almost completed but the 
Korean War and other obstacles inter- 
vened. In 1952 Houston and Time de- 











Peter B. Langmuir 


Mr. Langmuir joined Northwestern 
Mutual Life in June, 1947 as an indus- 
trial bond analyst. In his present posi- 
tion he is responsible for the investi- 
gation and negotiation of all industrial 
bond and stock investments. One of the 
company’s fastest growing investment 
areas, the industrial investment portfolio 
has —— in size in the last five years. 

Mr, Langmuir grew up in New Jersey 
although he was born in Los Angeles 
and spent the earlier part of his life 
there. His father at one time was a 
vice president of a large life insurance 
company. Young Langmuir attended 
Yale University and graduated in 1936 
with a bachelor of arts degree in eco- 
nomics. His first career job was with a 
New York investment banking firm. 
During the war he spent three years as 
a specialist with the engineering and 
transition office of the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development in Wash- 


ington, D. C. As a result of his work 
there, he was awarded a Presidential 
Certificate of Merit. He came to Mil- 


went to work as 


waukee in 1945 and 
president of 


executive assistant to the 
Cleav cr= Brooks Co. 

Father of four children, Mr. Langmuir 
lives on Milwaukee’s East side. He is 
chairman of investment committee of 
Community Welfare Council and is on 
advisory board of the Milwaukee Prot- 
estant Home for the Aged 





PETER B. LANGMUIR 
termined that the best procedure 
would be to enter into a joint owner- 
ship without other partners. 

Since the original loan of 1946, re- 
lations between Houston and _ the 
Northwestern had been cordial. Mutual 
respect, which was evident at the orig- 
inal negotiation, became more and more 
pronounced, and as a natural conse- 
quence the company discussed the 
paper mill project and its financing 
with the Northwestern on several occa- 


sions, 
Under Direction of R. A. McDonald 


One of the first problems was. that 
of management. Houston was. experi- 
enced in forest management but was 
completely out of its field when it came 
to the production of paper, and, while 
Time is probably one of the largest and 
most soph isticated purchasers of paper 


in the United States, it, too, was not 
equipped to provide actual operating 
people. This was well recognized by 


both and as a result Richard A. Mc- 
Donald, who had recently retired as 
executive vice president of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., agreed to head _ the 
project for the purpose of developing a 
permanent management, to help in ar- 
ranging financing and to supervise the 
engineering and construction of the mill. 

In the middle of 1952 the project was 
approaching a definitive stage and sef!- 
ous conversations as to financing be- 
tween Northwestern and Houston and 
Time were undertaken. 


New Joint Venture of This Type 

One of the major hurdles in the or- 
ganization and financing of a joint ven- 
ture of this type is that it was new 
and had to start completely from scratch. 
Neither partner was to be directly ob- 
ligated. The problems of construction, 
materials, costs (remember that this was 


in the middle of the Korean incident) 
were quite evident but other tactors 
were of great importance. This was t? 


be the first integrated pulp and pape! 
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mill which had been built since the 
1930's that was wholly independent. It 
had no paper company parent to call 
upon for management and down to 
earth know- how. As a consequence, the 
company at our suggestion called in 
Coverdale and Colpitts, a well known 
engineering firm with a wide experience 
in the paper industry, to make a com- 
prehensive study on the grades of paper 
_ pulp the company was to make, the 
competitive position in relation to other 
producers, the outlook for continued 
srowth and demand, and the geograph- 
ical location of the plant in relation to 
its competitors and its consumers. In 
short, we wanted expert opinion as to 
whether this was a well-conceived proj- 
ect, At the same time the principals 
engaged other consulting firms, notably 
300z Allen & Hamilton to study mar- 
kets. 

The company had engaged H. A. 
Simons Ltd. (an outstanding firm in 
the field) of Vancouver as an architect- 
engineer to plan and build the mill. 
Simons proceeded with their work and 
in November, 1952, representatives of 
the Northwestern visited the site, talked 
with the principals and discussed in a 
general way the proposed provisions of 
the financing. Shortly after that a meet- 
ing was held in Milwaukee with Mr. 
McDonald, Mr. Simons and representa- 
tives of Coverdale at which many hours 
were spent going over every aspect of 
the proposed plan—markets, water sup- 
ply, estimated operating costs and sell- 
ing prices, etc. All of these were found 
to be satisfactory, the terms and provi- 
sions were finally agreed upon, and a 
letailed memorandum was presented to 
the Northwestern Finance Committee 
for its approval. 


When Recruiting of Full-Time 
Management Started 


It was only after the project was 
launched that the recruiting of full time 
management was commenced. Under the 
skillful direction of R. A. McDonald this 
was accomplished in the year 1953 and 
was drawn from half a dozen leading 
‘ompanies of the United States and 
Canada, 

Construction was started in January, 
1953. The first bleached sulphite sani- 
tary board was produced in December, 
1954, and the mill has operated success- 
tully since that time. 


Financing A Major Office Building 
By Joun M. GILLEN 


Loan Supervisor, City Mortgage Department 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


The post depression demand for office 
space in Manhattan which commenced 
in 1947 presented desirable opportuni- 
ties for the investment of funds to fi- 
nance the erection of new buildings to 
supply the needed space. However, to 
be sure that we in the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society were only helping to 
satisfy an evident and not en- 
couraging speculative building, basic re- 
quirements for financing were estab- 
lished, designed to preclude the Society 
from becoming an involuntary owner of 
an unfinished or untenanted building 
which happened to many mortgagees in 
the depression years. 

The previous era of new office build- 


ing construction in New York occurred 
in the period from 1925 to 1933 when 


need 


over 30 million square feet of office 
space was added despite the existence 
of substantial vacancies. The average 


vacancy rate for office buildings in 1925 
was 5.4% and by 1932 had climbed to 
19.4% and reached the peak of 24. 8% in 
1935. A sharp curtailment in new con- 
struction coupled with the recovery by 
industry from the depression resulted in 
a gradual decline in vacancies to a 
negligible percentage by 1946. But even 
then tenants would only agree to short 
term leases generally of from three to 
five years and rising operating costs and 
real estate taxes continued to be the 
sole burden of the owner. 


Postwar New Building Program 


In 1947 many business organizations 
found themselves crowded in old build- 
ings, many with inefficient layouts and 
in locations where exp: insion was either 
physically impossible or economically 
unsound. The completion of the first 
postwar building, 445 Park Avenue, with 
about 260,000 square feet of modern, 


Long-Term Timber Financing - McConnell 


(Continued from Page 26) 


little, if any, value to owner 


it is of 

r lender. 
Appraising Timber 

It is therefore necessary for foresters 

timber to consider such 


quantity of timber 
density of 


who appraise 


factors as relative 
4s measured by log grades, 
timber stand, accessibility to market, 
ogging costs, competition for timber, 
and forest composition, i.e, the per- 
centage of major timber species as com- 
pared with the percentage of associated 
(and less desirable) species. 

The valuation of timber properties as 
inally estimated should be ire what 
could be realized in an orderl rly liquide 1- 
ion within relatively few years, if nec- 
ssary, even though a much slower cut- 
ung schedule probably would be con- 
templa ed by a purchaser in meeting its 
Production requirements. The appraisal 
should also take into account current 
purchases and sales of timber and be 
based on what a willing buyer would 


offer a seller not compelled to sell. 
In the case of this loan, the appraisal 
concluded 


that against timber values 


(practically all represented by virgin 
stands) ranging for the most part be- 
tween $21 and $35 per thousand board 
feet, depending on species, location and 
other consider ations, debt ‘would be the 
equivalent of $11 per thousand board 


feet. Stated differently, debt would be 
only 40% of appraised valuation and 
this excluded sawmills, equipment and 


substantial working capital. Certainly a 
well secured investment so far. 


Margin of Protection 


Next, sales and earnings were pro- 
jected using what was considered to be 
a conservative estimate of timber re- 
moval, lumber yields, prices and operat- 
ing costs. These took into account past 
experience with the constituent proper- 
ties. The projection showed that all 
debt would be paid off well within 20 
years with a large portion of the timber 
and timber values remz ining. Again, a 


good margin of protection was indi- 
cated. 
Estimates of timber removal were 


old growth 


based solely on stands of 
No consid- 


at the time of the appraisal. 
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JOHN M. 


well lighted, air-conditioned office space 
seemed t be the spark needed to spur 
the new building program, which by the 
end of 1956 will have added nearly 15 
million square feet of offices with at 
least seven million more either under 
construction or planned. 

In several corporations there was 
much discussion as to the advisability of 
moving their home offices to the sub- 
urbs, but except for rare instances the 
final decision was to remain in New 
York. As a matter of fact, rather than 
causing an exodus from the city many 
national organizations moved _ their 
headquarters to New York from other 





eration was given here to the maturing 
of young trees and regrowth of trees on 
cut-over lands, which make a_ timber 
loan unique by constantly replenishing 
the assets behind it. In this case, the 
foresters projected a secondary growth 
in 20 years equal to almost one-fifth of 


the amounts of old timber now esti- 
mated to be standing. 
More Effective Fire Control 
While quantities, values and cash 


realization were being considered, the 
matter of fire hazard was also explored. 


It was learned that although fire will 
impede the growth of trees, the saw 
timber is usually harvestible if cut 


within a reasonable period, say five 
years after the fire. Moreover, fire con- 
trol methods become increasingly effec- 
tive each year and insurance against fire 
is now available. 

Having satisfied ourselves that the 
proposed Joan would be a sound one, 
Metropolitan Life agreed to take part 
in the financing by buying 20-year Notes 
subject to retirement geared to timber 
removal, The Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America joined in this financing 
equally with Metropolitan Life. There 
was arranged a sound loan at a satisfac- 
tory interest rate. It shows that a new 


field can offer good investment oppor- 
tunities for a life insurance company. 
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notably Lever Bros., Ford Foun- 
Arabian-American Oil Ce and 


areas, 
dation, 
Colgate Palmolive Co. 

The Equitable Society in all financing 
looks to safety, adequate yield and an- 


other important characteristic—prestige 
—in location, design and quality of con- 
struction. If these are present, the most 
important element to a successful ven- 
ture, tenants of unquestioned financial 
strength are attracted although admit- 
tedly it requires hard work and imagina- 
tive planning successfully to conclude 
the lease negotiations particularly where 
large areas are involved. 


The Socony Mobil Building 


The most striking illustration of com- 
pliance with our requirements for fi- 
nancing was by the Galbreath Corp. with 
its Socony Mobil Building on the block 
owned by the Goelet Estate bounded by 
Forty-second Street, Lexington Avenue, 
Forty-first Street and Third Avenue. 
The location is excellent with fine 
transportation facilities including a tun- 
nel into Grand Central Terminal. 

In this case our requirements for the 
issuance of a firm commitment to help 
finance construction closely paralleled 
those of the Goelet Estate as a condi- 
tion precedent to the granting of the 
ground lease. 


Financing by Society Up to $37,500,000 


Preliminary plans and specifications to 
indicate the architectural] design, layout 
and rentable areas were reviewed and 
based upon the expectation of prestige 


tenants an analysis was made of the 
probable income, operating expenses, 
ground rent and real estate taxes and 


the potential net income developed. 
These studies were sufficiently convine- 
ing to enable us to express a definite 
interest in the financing but as a prime 
prerequisite to a firm commitment we 
required completion of subleases, or firm 
letters of intent to sublease a minimum 
of 70% of the building by tenants satis- 
factory to the Society for terms of 25 
years with provisions for tenants to 
share fluctuations in operating expenses 
and real estate taxes. 

The tremendous achievement by the 
Galbreath Corp. in negotiating leases for 
about 96% of the building has been well 











John M. Gillen 


Mr. Gillen, who has a broad knowl- 
edge and wide experience in real estate 
financing, attended public schools in 
New York and his first position in the 
business world was with New York 
Telephone Co. From there he went to 
Equitable Society in 1920 in the real 
estate division. For many years he has 
been in the city mortgage department 
and was formerly a manager in the 
home office staff of that department. 
For the last several years he has been 
in charge of the Equitable’s Manhattan 
branch office. He is on mortgage com- 
mittee of the New York Real Estate 
Soard. 








publicized and the Society approved fi- 
nancing of up to $37,500,000 with the 
limitation of a percentage of cost. 

This was handled under a corporate 
trust indenture with the Society to pur- 
chase Leasehold Mortgage Sinking Fund 
Bonds of Galbreath Corp. as the build- 
ing progressed. Bonds as corporate se- 
curities must be adequately secured to 
qualify as proper investments for a life 
insurance portfolio. These bonds are 
considered adequately secured because 
of the assured income under long term 


leases from such tenants as Socony 
Mobil, American Tobacco, Air Reduc- 
tion, General Electric, St. Regis Paper, 


Woolworth and the First National City 

Zank. 

Then began the monumental task of 
preparation of documents to spell out 
respective rights and obligations. Be- 
cause of a mutuality of interest these 
rights and obligations evolve through 
the needs for protection of the fee 


(Continued on Page 178) 
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It is a function of the lenders of in- 
surance company funds to make safe 
and profitable investments on behalf of 
their policyholders by taking advantage 
of the opportunities to facilitate com- 
plex processes of modern progress by 
providing money through loans, appro- 
priately designed to the particular char- 
acter of specific borrower. The 
loans which we classify as “industrial 
and miscellaneous” cover a very wide 
range of enterprises, differing widely in 
their characteristics, no two exactly 
alike and each a complex with many 
facets. Some are subject to wide cyclical 
swings. Some are relatively stable. Some 
require a very large investment per dol- 
lar of sales and a wide profit margin 
in relation to sales in order to give an 
adequate return on the investment. 
Others have very large sales in relation 
to required capital and yield a satisfac- 
tory return on the investment with a 
lower profit margin per dollar of sales. 


each 


Consider Changing Economic Conditions 

It is first of all necessary to consider 
what effect economic conditions — past 
and future—will have upon the prospec- 
tive borrowing company. Is it likely to 
find itself in a weaker or a stronger 
position as time passes, or what does 
it contribute to progress? Will it profit 
from progress or lose? What, in a word, 
is its strategic position? This is a question 
which cannot be answered completely by 
a purely statistical approach. The lender 
should know a good bit about the 
enterprise in which a prospective bor- 
rower is engaged; what competitors or 
potential competitors are doing in it; 
what research might bring forth; and 
what factors seem likely to spell the 
difference between success and failure 
in it. He needs this sort of information 
also that he may know how much he 
may safely lend to the company and 
how to design the provisions of the loan 
appropriately. 

Since a lender can not be as familiar 
with any business as those actually in 
it, and since changes are certain to take 
place during the 15 to 20-year life of the 
loan, he must know the management 
and its ideas and principles for these 
will help determine how the borrower 
will react to the problems of the com- 
pany in the future. 


National Resources Ownership 


There are enterprises in which the 
management factor is less important, 
and the ownership of natural resources 
affords the primary security. Loans se- 
cured by oil or gas in the ground fall 
into this category. Such loans are cus- 
tomarily made on the basis of an esti- 
mate by one or more reliable petroleum 
engineering firms of the amount of oil 
and gas in the ground to which the 
borrower has a right, the rate at which 
the oil or gas will be produced, the lift- 
ing cost and other direct costs, and the 
number of dollars which production of 
the oil or gas will produce at given price 
year by year over the years. The lender 
protects himself by lending a sum which 
he feels sure can be paid off out of 
production from these reserves and still 
leave him an adequate margin of safety. 
If the oil or gas is contracted for sale 





Processing Oiland Gas Securities Loans 


By JouHn F. Kine 


Director of Investments, Mutual Life of New York 


over future years at a fixed minimum 
price, he may lend more than if future 
prices and buyers are indeterminate. 


How Oil and Gas Loans Arise 


Oil and gas loans arise principally out 
of the two following situations: 

(a) Sale of oil and gas properties. In 
such cases, the seller usually reserves 
a production payment payable out of a 
specified percentage of the gross rev- 
enues after production taxes from the 
properties and sells the properties, sub- 
ject to the production payment, for cash. 
Simultaneously the seller sells the pro- 
duction payment to a corporation not 
affiliated with it or the purchaser. The 
purchaser of the production payment 
simultaneously finances the purchase of 
the production payment by a loan from 
an institution. 

(b) A loan to an independent produc- 
ing company seeking funds to finance 
exploration or development, to repay 
bank loans, to obtain additional working 
capital or to finance purchase of other 
properties. 

Below are outlined the main steps in 
processing a loan of the first type speci- 
fied above and certain additional steps 
in the case of a loan of the second type. 


(1) Report of independent engineers. 
Preparation of a report by an inde- 
pendent firm of engineers selected by 
the lender. 
(2) Study of Report. 
A careful study is made of the report, 
with the following main factors in mind: 

(a) How long have the properties 
been producing—the longer the pro- 
duction history, the more accurate 
the estimates of reserves are likely 
to be. 

(b) The methods used in estimating 
reserves—pressure decline, volumetric, 
etc. Where estimates are based on the 
volumetric method, what well and 
reservoir data were available? 

(c) Financial strength of purchasers 
of oil or gas. 





(d) Types of oil and gas sold— 
sweet, sour, etc. : 
(e) Ratio of production costs to 


gross revenues after production taxes. 
Is the amount of the gross revenues 
after production taxes allocable to the 
purchaser subject to the production 
payment sufficient to take care of pro- 
duction costs, including capital ex- 
penditures ? 

(f) Rate of production decline on 
the various properties. 


(3) Conference with Independent En- 
gineers. 


(4) Study of Sales Contracts. 

Any contracts for the sale of gas are 
examined carefully with the following 
main points in mind: 

(a) Term. 

(b) Price per thousand cubic feet, at 
what pressure base and escalation pro- 
visions, 

(c) Requirements on part of seller 
to produce at specified rates and on 
part of purchaser to purchase at speci- 
fied rates. 

(d) Is there a “take or pay clause” 
—does the purchaser have to pay in 
any event, for specified amounts of 
gas even if he does not take such 

amounts ? 

(e) Is the contract price above or 





below the prices prevailing in the 
area? 
(f) Has the contract price been 


passed on by the Federal Power Com- 

mission ? 

In the case of crude oil contracts, the 
main provisions to be examined are the 
term, the price to be paid, and whether 
there is a requirement by the purchaser 
- pay a “minimum floor price” for the 
oil. 

(5) Study of Financial Strength and 
Operating Ability of Purchaser. 











John F. King 


Born in Massachusetts, Mr. King re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from Har- 
vard College in 1924 and his law degree 
from Harvard Law School in 1931. After 
six years with a New York law firm he 
joined Mutual Life’s financial depart- 
ment in February, 1937. He became ad- 
ministrative assistant in January, 1946, 
and has been director of investments in 
oil and gas securities since October, 1952. 

One of the pioneer institutional lend- 
ers in the oil and gas production field, 
Mutual Life today has more than 
$113,000,000 invested in such loans, and 
another $77,000,000 in the petroleum in- 
dustry. The company’s investment. in 
natura] gas transmission is $142,000,000. 











(6) Determination of Amount of Loan. 

The determination of the amount of 
the loan that can be made is the result 
of “cut and try” methods and the exer- 
cise of judgment regarding the weight 
to be given the various matters previ- 
ously discussed. Some of the factors 
which would result in increasing the 
amount of the loan that can be made 
follow: 


_ (a) Properties located in good long- 
lived fields, with sufficient production 
history to enable accurate estimates of 
reserves to be made. 

(b) Properties located in a unitized 
field. 

(c) Financial strength and operating 
ability of the owner of the property 
subject to the production payment. 

(d) Low expense for operating the 
properties, 


(e) Good marketable quality and 
location of oil and gas being pro- 
duced. 


(f) Favorable oil or gas sales con- 
tracts. 
(7) Security, Minimum Prepayments, 
Amortization, Covenants. 
(a) Security for Production Pay- 
ment. 

Loans against a production payment 
are secured by a first mortgage on the 
production payment; assignment of all 
revenues allocable to the production 
payment; pledge of all oil and gas con- 
tracts and amounts received thereunder 
and of other important agreements. 

(b) Amortization of Loan. 

_All revenues allocable to the produc- 
tion payment are paid by the purchaser 
of the oil or gas directly to the mort- 
gage trustee or to the lender and applied 
(with the exception, so long as there is 
no default, of amounts payable to the 
owner of the production payment) to 
debt service, 



























JOHN 


F. KING 


(c) Minimum Prepayments. 

A schedule of cumulative minimum 
prepayments of principal is set up at 
amounts lower than the principal pay- 
ments actually estimated to be made 
on the basis of the independent engi- 
neers’ report, adjusted for lower prices. 
(d) Special Covenants. 

The loan papers usually provide that 
the owner of the production payment 
will engage in no other business and in- 
cur no other debt. 

(8) Action by Securities Investment 
Department on the Loan. 

The oil and gas division makes a rec- 
ommendation with respect to the amount 
of the loan, the interest rate, the ma- 
turity and other terms of the loan. The 
underlying data regarding the loan and 
the recommendation are discussed in 
detail with the vice president for securi- 
ties investment and the second vice 
president for securities investment and 
treasurer, and a decision is made by 
them as to whether the recommendation 
should be adopted, adopted with revi- 
sions or rejected. In many cases, of 
course, preliminary discussions will have 
been had prior to the final discussion, 
both with these officers and our law 
department. 


(9) Submission of Terms of Proposed 
Loan to Borrower. 

Upon approval of a recommendation, 
a tentative outline of the main terms of 
the proposed loan is submitted to the 
borrower subject, of course, to approval 
of the loan by our finance committee 
and to approval of titles and all legal 
proceedings by special counsel for the 
lender and our law department. Here 
again, preliminary discussions will have 
been had with the borrower. 

(10) Submission to Finance Committee. 

If the proposal is accepted by the 
borrower, a detailed memorandum set- 
ting forth the underlying data regard- 
ing the loan and its main terms is sub- 
mitted to the finance committee with a 
recommendation that the loan be au- 
thorized. The principal points of the 
memorandum are discussed with the 
finance committee at one of its meet- 
ings. 

(11) Special Counsel. 

If the loan is approved by our finance 
committee, the outline of main terms, 
the memorandum to our finance com- 
mittee and other necessary data are 
turned over to special counsel selected 
by the lender to perform the following 
functions, among others: 

Prepare all the loan papers; pass 
on all titles; examine, and advise with 
respect to all sales and other contracts; 
examine, and advise with respect to the 
deed from the seller to the purchaser, 
in which the production payment is re 
served and the purchaser makes various 
covenants. 

(12) Check Valuation requirements. 

This sums up the steps taken in proc- 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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HOW COMPLICATED CAN YOU GET! 





The Charles B. Knight Agency can do the usual Charles B. Knight Agency staff to render the 
as well as any . . . better than most. When it comes most effective, efficient service anyone can get— 
to doing the unusual, we’re first on the list! Insur- anywhere. 
ance brokers with complex cases have learned to 
put in a KNIGHT CALL for the preparation, 


presentation, and closing of technically involved 


So, whether the case on which you are working 
is the usual—or the unusual—and you want the 
best assistance you can get, call the Charles B. 


business. Knight Agency, Inc. You'll come up with the 
They call for the experience, the knowledge, right solution, for, as the scientist said, “It really 
the facilities, and the willingness of the entire isn’t so complicated—when you know how!” 


Call BArclay 7-4500 ... or visit us at 225 Broadway, New York 7 


THE CHARLES Bb. KNIGHT AGENCY, INC. 


GENERAL MANAGER 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


CHARLES N. BARTON, CLU, President 
MAURICE ZIFF, Vice President HUBERT E. DAVIS, Vice President 
PAUL GOODMAN, Production Manager EARL H. WHITNEY, Director Group and Pension Dept. 


HUGH WHITE, Brokerage Manager 
HERBERT A. DAVIS, Brokerage Manager EDWARD J. GRIFFIN, Group Manager 


CHARLES T. BROWN, Brokerage Representative WILLIAM G. MEHARG, Group Representative 














One of 


production is the manner in which agents who have been or are 
Their display of courage 
and indomitable good will has enabled them to adjust themselves to a daily 


handicapped have become successful producers. 
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Zz hysical Handicaps , = t | 
gen ls From Winning ._ 


the most stimulating and inspirational aspects of life insurance 


physically 


routine which has won the respect and admiration of their prospects. 


Successful Despite Multiple Sclerosis 


Thomas J. Moore, i is a Massachu- 
setts Mutual agent in Bradford, N. H., a 
town of 450 population who has th a 
success in life insurance selling under an 
unusual handicap. His affliction is an ill- 
ness which affects his nerve and circula- 
is something akin to 
that which invalided Lou Gehrig, first 
baseman of the champion New York 
Yankee baseball team and companion of 
Babe Ruth, following him on the batting 
order. It is called multiple sclerosis. 


tory system and 


Was a Farmer 
Just six years ago Tom Moore was a 
healthy and robust poultry farmer, but 
in the past four years his physical abili- 
ties have suffered severely. On his better 


days he finds a cane helpful; at other 
times he does not leave home. 
Despite these handicaps Tom Moore, 


1954, twice qualified for his Agen- 
cy’s Century Club; was three times the 
Agency’s “Man of the Month” and was 
awarded the Agency’s “Man of the Year” 
sterling silver bowl. He got this award 
because of his underwriting practices, 
quality and volume of his business. He 
has qualified for the National Quality 
Award every year he has been in the 
business and has qualified for Massa- 
chusetts Mutual’s Leaders Club. He dis- 
plays a tremendous amount of courage 
as he goes about the job of selling in- 
surance. 

As a poultry man Tom was happy in 
his work, strove to learn and apply the 
newest and best methods of raising the 
highest quality of produce. Then, six 
years ago, “the bottom dropped out of 
the egg basket.” 


during 


How He Became an Agent 


The question was what to do. He re- 
membered an enclosure in his life insur- 
ance premium notice describing the won- 
derful opportunities in the life insurance 
field. Mrs. Moore suggested that he find 
out more about the subject. An inter- 
view with Peter McLane, the general 
agent, took place the next day. McLane 
was impressed and took him to the home 
office in Springfield for the company’s 
agency department to make the decision 
about giving him a contract. 

Moore told the agency executive: “I’ve 
decided to go into this business to make 
money so that some time I'll have it to 
spend. At this time, however, I will have 
to use a one-half ton truck, the only 
vehicle I own.” The executive said: “You 
couldn’t call on a banker, selling life in- 
surance, in a truck.” 

Countered Moore: “I don’t know 
enough about insurance yet to call on a 
banker, but I am going to learn all I 
can about it and I don’t feel my truck 
will be an obstacle to a successful inter- 


THOMAS J. 


MOORE, JR. 


view. I certainly would not drive it into 
the banker’s living room. 

Amused, but greatly impressed, the 
agency executive said: “Go ahead and 
sell in a wheel-barrow if you want to. 
You'll make Best of luck.” 
Weather Doesn’t Interfere With Calls 

For weeks after the interview Tom was 
surrounded by books, sales techniques 
and learning everything he thought an 
insurance salesman should know. Then 
he started making calls. 

Mrs. Moore recalls one winter night 
when it had been sleeting since early 
morning and roads were treacherously 
slippery, Tom made an _ appointment 
with a prospect in a neighboring town, 
and although he was iaene a particu- 
larly difficult time physically, Tom kept 
it. The prospect was astonished to see 
him arrive on such a night, but after 
listening to the way the magic of life 
insurance was explained, he bought a 
policy. Recently, this same quality aided 
Tom in selling the largest policy on 
one life that had ever been sold by a 
Massachusetts Mutual agent in New 
Hampshire or northwestern Massachu- 
setts. The annual premium was $15,554. 

In Tom Moore’s study, on a mahogany 
valance and lettered in gold, is a quo- 
tation from Aristotle. It reads: “The 
only way to learn to play the harp is to 
play the harp.” 

Tom keeps playing the tharp of life 


Lot vd, 


insuranc c. 
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Once In Iron Lung With Polio 


G. Allen O’Neal, CLU, general agent, 
Lincoln National Life, West Palm Beach, 
Florida, who made a remarkable come- 
back after a polio attack, is a graduate 
of the Citadel, Charleston, S.C., class of 
"33. There he got a B.S. degree in busi- 
ness administration. 

Upon entering business he became a 
city salesman in Charleston for the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. After two years he 
entered life insurance in 1937 with the 
Reliance Life, control of which was later 
obtained by Lincoln National Life. In 
1940 he was appointed district manager. 
He was appointed general agent in Oc- 
tober, 1955. 

Mr. O’Neal joined the Navy in April, 
1942 and served as an officer until his 
discharge in January, 1946, 

Christmas Day, 1953, was anything but 
a cheerful day for Mr. O’Neal as, suff- 
ering from polio, he was put into an 
iron lung where he remained for eight 
weeks. He was in a hospital for four 
months. Totally disabled until October 
of last year he went back to work in a 
wheel chair. A new office was built with 
hard-surfaced floors, carport provided 
for bad weather, wide sliding doors were 
constructed and other conveniences fur- 
nished for doing work from a wheel 
chair. Also, he hought a home on one 
level. He wears braces from waist down Commerce; has been on board of 
all the time and has parallel bars in his deacons, Memorial Presbyterian Church. 
otfice and at home on which he exercises He is a past president of both Palm 
two hours daily, Beach County Life Underwriters Asso- 
“Main difference in my ciation and of Kiwanis Club of Palm 
tion,” he told The Gold Book, “is that 3each. He is a life member of Harmonia 
now I must ask persons to come to see Masonic Lodge and of the Elks. He 
me whereas formerly I went to see them. lias served as a trustee of West Palm 
[ find that by calling people on the Seach Community and has had other 
‘phone they do not mind coming in for public-spirited activities outside of the 
a conference in the quiet privacy of my insurance field. 
air- conditioned office. My business is Mr. O’Neal is an unusually 
principally programming, estate anz lysis insurance man. Eight times he 





ALLEN O’NEAL 


work opera- 





successful 
on the 


and also I do a good volume of Acci- National Quality Award. He. also re- 
dent and Health business.” ceived his company’s conserv. ation award 
His Civic Activities one year with 100% persistency on 

sizeable volume of business. He led 


_Mr. O'Neal has had many civic ac- his company in 1950, 1952 and 1953 in 
tivities. For several years he was on individual Accident and Sickness pre- 
the Chamber of  miums, 


Blind Since 10 General Agent 
Turns Sightlessness Into An Asset 


directors of 


Jack Despres of concentration. In 


general agent 


thoroughness and 
other words, control. : F 
The fourth child of a painter in Centra! 
Falls, R. I, he was 10 years old when 
suc- a mishap destroyed his sight. This 
occurred when he and some playmates 
were playing with dynamite caps on 
the Fourth of July and one of them 


Providence, R. I, a 
The Trav- 


elers Insurance Companies in all lines 


representing 


of insurance, has been unusually 
cessful although he has been sightless 
for more than 30 years. His story is 
not so much that of a man triumphing 
over adversity as it is of a man turning exploded in Jack’s face, destroying his 
adversity into an asset. He possesses _ sight. 

in extraordinary measure a_ quality At the age of 17 he forsook the 
which in varying degrees is common shelter of the Perkins Institution, the 
to all successful insurance salesman. remarkable school for blind children 
It is the combination of self-discipline, in Watertown, Mass., and was grad 
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JACK DESPRES 


uated from Pawtucket High School 
with an. enviable record. 

Both he and his widowed mother 
were determined that he should have 
an advanced education. Accordingly 
he enrolled in Brown University, and 
started conimuting to and from the 
campus, a journey involving more than 
a mile of country roads on foot, a bus 
tnp, and several blocks through busy 
city streets. This ordeal ended when 
University authorities offered him lodg- 
ing on the campus. To help defray 
expenses, he made leather belts. He 
was graduated as a Bachelor of Arts 

19306. 

Jack got his first seeing eye dog in 
1934— he has had three—all German 
Shepherds and all named Gypsy. These 
marvels of intelligence, patience and de- 
votion trom the 


on came Seeing Eye 
Institute at Morristown, N. J. 
Upon graduation from college and 


after considering several professions, 
Jack decided to go into the insurance 
business because he was convinced he 
could do a constructive and worthwhile 
work on a sound business basis, devoid 
of charity. He became aftiliated with 
The Travelers which has given him op- 
portunity to write multiple line insur- 
ance, he says, and “has been an associa- 
tion mutually enjoyable for 20 years.” 
Some Sales Experiences 
3usiness Life 
vealthy woman 


His first sale was a 
case—purchased by a 
who agreed with Jack that the safety 
ot he: investment in an experimental 
farm depended largely upon the con- 
tinued service of a capable gardener in 
her employ. 

The case which 


; gave Jack the con- 
idence which characterizes his sales 
Philosophy occurred shortly after he 


J business. He called on a 
textile manufacturer intent upon selling 
him a Policy for retirement purposes 
and sat patiently listening to the pros- 


entered the 


pect ‘ rast that he already owned $150,- 
\"0 of life insurance and didn’t “need” 
any more. He then listened until the 
gentleman had sold himself another 


$10,000. Jack remarks: “Since then, he’s 
talked himself into $70,000 more. Now 
how can anyone tell me he has enough 
life insurance when I know a man who 
keeps on selling himself more?” 

Jack’s first six years in the business 
Were bh; — ones with only Gypsy for 
guidan through town and country. 
Then in 1942 he met an attractive girl 
from his home town and in six months 
time < Id her on a partnership which 
as subsequently been expanded to in- 
clude two sons, John, 8, and Bruce, 5. 
The boys are already in the insurance 
atmosphere as since they were three 
Weeks old they have spent every after- 
noon in the car with their father, mother 
and Gypsy making calls. 











I 


Was 


It was almost two years ago that 
learned about Kenneth Porter. It 
through “This Is Your Life” TV 
gram and an article in Life magazine. 
All those who watched the program 
must feel that Ken’s story represented 
perhaps the most fascinating of the 
“This Is Your Life” series. 

Reason for the stories about Ken 
Porter was that he was completely im- 
mobilized in a plaster cast that stretched 
from his feet to his chin as a result of 
a war injury. He was in the Marine 
Corps and was in a tank participating 
in a sea-to-shore landing when the tank 
received a direct hit from a shell which 
killed every member of the tank crew, 
with the exception of Ken, whose spine 
was smashed to a very serious degree. 
It was nothing short of a miracle that 
he had lived through it. My interest 
was doubly aroused by the fact that 
he is a resident of my own town of 
Phoenix. Immediately, I decided | 
wanted to meet him, both for the pleas- 
ure of such an acquaintance and _ be- 
cause of recruiting, which is always in 
the forefront of my mind. 

I called on Mr. Porter and had many 
long and interesting conversations with 
him. I found that this man, during those 
long and weary months where he had 
been lying on his back in the plaster cast 
instead of bemoaning his fate as, unfor- 
tunately, so many of us would, had 
utilized his time to make the most com- 
prehensive possible study of taxes from 
a business and corporation viewpoint. 
When eventually his health permitted 
him to once more be active he had set 
up in business as an accountant and tax 
consultant. 

Because he truly had a fabulous brain, 
not only from the viewpoint of absorb- 
ing knowledge but also in the applica- 
tion of that knowledge to business prob- 
lems and the solution thereof; and, be- 
cause all this ability was coupled with 
a lovable personality, he had become 
eminently successful in his tax field and 
was making a substantial income. How- 
ever, since this income was based on 
fees for time worked it was small com- 
pared to his potential in the insurance 
field. 


How Porter Entered Insurance 


I started to talk insurance to Mr. 
Porter with the idea of recruiting him 
into my agency. He was adamant that 
he was not interested because it had 
always been presented to him that he 
would have to start out from the begin- 
ning, with a rate book; sell individuals 
and progressively work his way upwards 
to the more advanced fields. In this he 
was not interested and with his physical 
handicap I certainly could not blame 
him. 

I informed Ken that I was prepared 
to start him off in the advanced fields of 
business insurance and estate planning, 
and both to prove my good faith and 
to equip him for this I offered him a 
course of personal tuition by me for a 
period of six months prior to him sign- 
ing a contract. On this basis we com- 
menced his instruction. 

I found him to be the most intelligent 


pro- 


Ken Porter Became Accounting And 
Tax Expert While In Plaster Cast 


By Joun E. LancstTeIn 
General Agent, Washington National, Phoenix, Ariz. 





KENNETH PORTER 


and capable man with whom I had ever 
worked. His ability to grasp something 
new was tremendous and his memory is 
positively photographic so that in a pe- 
riod of six months he had learned more 
than the average recruit will learn in 

three to five years, and on June 20, 1955, 
we signed his contract. 

I agreed to help him in the field on 
his cases and found that on each specific 
case sold, proprietorship, partnership, 
corporation, et al. I only had to show 
him once and then he wanted to operate 
on his own and for the most part did 
so. His very first case, written on 
June 28 (eight days after signing his 
contract), was a Stock Retirement of a 
closely held corporation for $165,000 of 
20-payment life. From there onwards 
he went from strength to strength. 


How Porter Operates 


His production to date of writing this 
article, August 1, covering a period of 
only 13 months in the business is 
$1,085,000 of which $580,000 has been 
written in this calendar year to date. 
Of this entire amount only $25,000 was 
not issued because of health reasons. 
His lapse record has been remarkably 
small, § 

Although a resume of his method of 
operation might help others i in approach- 
ing the same goals, it is difficult to 
desc ribe this as his approach, presenta- 
tion and entire operation are unique. 
His great knowledge of taxation prob- 
lems is a decided factor. He limits his 
prospecting purely to business men, 
based simply upon a frank and open 
discussion of their tax problems which 
are those which are uppermost in the 
minds of all successful business men to- 
day. Rare indeed is the occasion when 
Ken Porter, after a frank, realistic and 
honest discussion of such problems con- 
fronting business men, is unable to make 
suggestions for the operation of the 
business which legitimately, correctly 
and with a touch of utter magic will not 
result in a considerably improved pic- 
ture for the man concerned. When a 
prospect has been shown how to save 
taxes in a manner not previously pointed 





Lost Part of Left Leg in Korea 

















GUSTAFSON 


WILLIAM G. 


William G. “Bill” Gustafson of the 
Paul C. Murphy agency, Oklahoma City, 
Penn Mutual Life, joined the company 
in April, 1953, and qualified for the first 
and second year President’s Club and 
also for its national field conventions of 
1954 and 1955. Mr. Gustafson operates 
in El Reno, a town of 11,000 population, 
where he was born and has lived all his 
life. 

After his graduation from El Reno 
High School he spent three years at 
University of Oklahoma and at the end 
of 1950 entered the Army in the 45th 
division. Following training at Camp 
Polk, Louisiana, and Fort Benning, 
Ga., he was stationed in Japan for six 
months. He reached the front lines in 
Korea on Christmas, 1951. On March 15, 
1952, he was wounded in combat losing 
part of his left leg. During that action 
he also received a compound fracture of 
his right leg. 

Mr. Gustafson uses referred leads, 
keeps track of births, marriages and 
new business. He is a member of the 


VFW, Lions Club, Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Methodist Church. He is 
married and has three children. Despite 
his handicap, he still enjoys fishing, 


hunting and golf. 


out to him by his own accountants or 
attorneys he is not only impressed and 
grateful but is deeply respectful and in 
a definite mood to accept further advice 
from Ken. 

Ken will then proceed to discuss the 
tax and other problems created by death 
and having so clearly and powerfully 
disclosed the problems he shows the so- 
lution simply and effectively, utilizing 
business agreements of either purchase 
or continuation type financed by life 
insurance. The closing becomes an au- 
tomatic procedure based on asking if 
there are any questions the prospect 
cares to ask. 

Although he is no longer in a plaster 
cast, he does have metal plates em- 
bedded in his back and all his joints are 
frozen rigid from his feet to his head. 
He has near normal movement only in 
his arms and even they cannot be raised 
above his head. He walks with crutches, 
turning his body from side to side so 
that one foot progresses beyond the 
other. Naturally, he cannot bend _ his 
knees in order to negotiate steps, but 
overcomes this handicap in his car by 
means of an electric elevator on the side 
which lowers to ground level to raise 
and lower him into the car, which was 
especially designed for him to be driven 
entirely by hand control. 

In the course of business when con- 
fronted by steps which are at all rea- 
sonable he has developed a method of 
turning himself to face away from the 
steps and then swing his body on his 
crutches so as to get up on the first 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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Field Man’s Market Exists Only By His Own Creative Efforts; Factors 


Responsible For Inmense Production Growth Of Past Decade 


By Raymonp C. JoHNsoN 
Vice President in Charge of Agency Affairs, New York Life 


When a business skyrockets from $10 billion of sales to $30 billion in 


the short-span of 10 years, that’s a 


“growth industry!” And that is the 
record of life insurance from 1945 to 1955 


a trebled sales volume. But 


even with this increase everybody says the surface of our sales potential 


has only been scratched! 


Lite insurance selling has long been 
recognized as personal in nature and 
creative in the extreme. Imagine, if you 
can, the complete void of sales that 
would result should every life insurance 
agent in America take a 90 days’ vaca- 
tion! Not enough life insurance would be 
sold during that time to pay for the 
ink on the applications we wouldn’t use. 

By contrast, if all the salesmen of 
houses and apples should in- 
stantly disappear, many millions of these 
items still would be purchased in spite 
of the lack of sales personnel. When a 
man is hungry he buys food—when he 
needs clothes or transportation he buys 
a suit or a car, 


shoes, 


Life Insurance Agent Creates Demand 


No great effort is required to persuade 
people to purchase those items they need 
immediately—those things that can be 
used from day to day. However, the 
future growth of such markets is 
geared closely to population increases 
or to getting more than their share of 
existing markets. 

3ut life insurance has always 
different; we are not limited to “de- 
mand.” The life insurance agent creates 
demand in person-to-person interviews. 
Since no one really thinks that he will 
be the one to die too soon or live too 
long, our average prospect feels no imme- 
diate need for the benefits of life insur- 
ance. Knowledge and skill of the agent 
is required in personal interviews to get 
the prospect to recognize his need suffi- 
ciently to accept it as an immediate 
want. 

Today we recognize that this knowl- 
edge and skill is best administered at 
the point-of-sale level, aided and abetted 
by the home office team through sales 
promotion, product development and ad- 
vertising. 


been 


Some Reasons for Great Sales Growth 


You might ask: Specifically, what 
brought about this sales growth in the 
past 10 years? Much, we will see, was 
born in the field and fathered by an 
alert, well informed agency force that 
never lost its selling skills. 

It was approximately a 
that all life 


decade ago 
insurance companies began 
to recognize the fact that the prime 
mover of life insurance merchandise— 
the agent—could be recruited, trained 
and supervised more efficiently by an 
alert, well informed manager or gen- 
eral agent in the field. Contrast this 
to the training philosophy of only 20 
years ago which projected training as a 
home office function. Hence, the race 
in the last decade to train the trainer 
to train the agent. The record proves 
that decentralization of the training 
process is paying off in phenomenal sales. 


Sell Money for Specific Purposes 


“Pay now and enjoy later” has fre- 


gently been a deterrent to life insurance 
sales. But this objection today is being 
greatly minimized by public education 
and institutional sales promotion. The 
prospective purchaser of life insurance 
is more conscious of the many intangible 
benefits which are enjoyable today—and 
tomorrow. Today’s more _ intelligent 
buyer places a high monetary value on 
the satisfaction derived from the fact 
that he can buy life insurance and 
spend the difference with a clear con- 
science. Yes—he can now pay for it on 
an economical “pay as you go” basis 
through payroll deduction or the even 
more modern pre-authorized check plan. 

No longer are our salesmen fright- 
ened at the use of a telephone. They 
are equipped with a telephone technique 
that makes their approach more profes- 
sional and their interview more effective. 

Direct mail for many years has been 
a sales tool of countless industries, but 
its success was largely dependent on the 
offering of a gift in exchange for an 
interview. This method of developing 
a slight interest into an intense desire, 
as used today by the life insurance com- 
panies, offers useful information and 
paves the way for a more intelligent 





RAYMOND C. JOHNSON 


and productive interview. 

No longer does the life insurance 
salesman sell life insurance as such, but 
rather money for specific purposes. 

The employer—yes, even the small 
employer—is assisting our agent as third 
party influence to his employes in mass 


Medical Divisions Of Companies 


One of the outstanding divisions of a 
life insurance company is the medical 
division headed by physicians of great 
ability, all of whom have had a thorough 
medical education and nearly all ‘of 
whom have been graduated with high 
honors at the medical colleges. Some 
of them have seen service as members 
of the faculty of these colleges and a 
number have been practicing physicians. 
The medical division not only has as its 
responsibility the review of the applica- 
tion followed by approval or rejection 
of the risk, the latter action being gen- 
erally because of the nature of medical 
impairment, but is constantly engaged in 
research, 


Closely Observe Clinical Medical 
Progress 


Members of insurance company medi- 
cal departments are in constant touch 
when situations arise in which appli- 
cants present physical impairments. 
Every effort is made to conduct prompt 
investigation leading to clarification of 
such problems through contacts with 
examining physicians in the field and 
with the attending physicians of appli- 

cants., 

The specialized knowledge of physi- 
cians on home office underwriting staffs 
is gained by closest study of clinical 
medical progress as well as by familiar- 
ity with statistical approach of medical- 
actuarial studies. 


Home office medical staffs vary in size 
from the 31 full-time physicians distrib- 
uted among the seven home offices of 
The Prudential of America to the physi- 
cian who gives only part-time to a 
very small company, but the objective is 
the same: to do everything possible to 
develop all medical situations in such a 
manner as to bring a favorable action 
in the maximum number of cases. 


Pattern of a Medical Division 


The pattern of the home office medical 
division generally corresponds to this: 
First there is the top echelon consist- 
ing of the chief medical director and his 
assistants. Then there is a large staff 
including clinical and numerous other 
experts, among them operators of X-ray 
and similar machines, and, of course, a 
considerable number of clerical em- 
ployes, sometimes including nurses. 
Available to the division are examin- 
ing physicians scattered throughout the 
country. The physician is the second 
man associated with the company whom 
the client sees, the first being the agent. 
After the application is written the ap- 
plicant is physically examined. While 
the companies have examining physi- 
cians in ali the cities and many of the 
towns there is, in a rural section, for 
instance, always a physician available 
and his office is not many miles away. 
The research division of the medical 
(Continued on Page 172) 





marketing life insurance through small 
group, pension and_ salary allotment 
plans. 

The last 10 years have seen the life 
insurance salesman’s portfolio expanded 
to include disability income and medical 
care coverages—indeed, all coverages of 
a personal nature. 


Growing Stature of the Agent 


While the modern buyer may be re- 
pelled by the pressure of a personality, 
he does not resent the pressure of an 
idea. The trend away from high pres- 
sure selling to service selling has given 
the agent more stature in the market 
places. This increasing prestige of the 
field man has been achieved almost in 
direct proportion to his knowledge and 
skill acquired. Prestige advertising on a 
national level is fanning this flame of 
public acceptance. 








Raymond C. Johnson 

Following his graduation, magna cum 
laude, from University of Arizona in 
1928, Mr. Johnson became a New York 
Life agent in Phoenix. Named assistant 
manager of Arizona branch in 1929 he 
became its manager in 1934, Five years 
later he was promoted to manager of 
the Los Angeles branch which in 1942 


led all New York Life branch offices 
throughout U. S. and Canada. 
Coming to home office in 1942 as 


superintendent of agencies he was ap- 
pointed an assistant vice president the 
following year and in 1949 was elected 
an agency vice president. His present 
duties were assumed in 1951. 

Some posts Mr. Johnson has _ held: 
past president of Arizona and Los An- 
geles life underwriters associations; 
chairman public relations committee for 
American College of Life Underwriters 
and American Society of CLU; chair- 
man of education and training commit- 
tee, Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association ; trustee of American Col- 
lege. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, who live 
on Sutton Place South, New York City, 
have two daughters. 





eal 





PEDO 


The increasing trend towards decen- 
tralization of client services, such as 
loans, claims and premium payments, 1s 


made possible and more econ smical 
through the use of the latest electronic 
equipment. 


While sales promotion in its truest 
sense, rests in the final analysis on the 
field man’s shoulders, there are many 
areas of sales stimuli which can be cov- 
ered, are being covered—and more will 
be covered in the future at the home 
office level. 

Modern policies at attractive rates in 
“economy size packages,” written in lay- 
man’s language, have been recognized 
by many companies as their major con- 
tribution to the sale of more life insut- 
ance. 

Completely revised underwriting prac- 
tices have brought the issuing of poll- 
cies in line with modern experiences. 

The inevitable changes in our econ- 
omy—and, in particular, the tax laws— 

(Continued on Page 172 
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The life insurance business is a long 
range operation. So much transpires be- 
tween the time a particular sale is made 


and the time the claim is completely 
satisfied that we tend to forget the 
importance of the sale itself. It is easy 
for us to become so engrossed in the 


@peration within a life insur- 
that we sight of the 


day-to-day 


ance company lose 


importance of the agent who creates 
sales. 

Kveryone agrees that a sales force is 
necessary to start a new life insurance 
company and for it to grow satisfac- 
torily. History has proven this to be 
true in our country. The agent epito- 


mizes the agency system, and our whole 
method of distributing the benefits of 
life insurance, 

The Agent Found Essential 


Various attempts have been made to 
sell life insurance without agents. In 
Massachusetts and Connecticut there are 


savings banks selling life insurance. 
Some have tried to sell by mail. Sears 
Roebuck tried it through the Hercules 
Life, but gave up the idea of selling 


without agents even though the organi- 
zation had millions of contacts. 

Such efforts do not bring desired re- 
sults because large numbers of people 
simply will not buy life insurance in 
quantity on their own initiative. The 
agent is essential iin persuading indi- 
viduals to give up dollars today, which 
are most pleasant to spend, for benefits 
which may not be fully realized until 
tomorrow, and may never come in their 
entirety to the insured himself. 

Yes, agents are necessary for 
companies to grow and develop 
factorily. Are such continuous sales so 
important to established companies 
which have large amounts of insurance 
in force? A large company with sub- 
stantial] with a large premium in- 
come and with a thriving investment 
operation is a “going” concern. Does it 
really need continuous sales for its life 
blood? Let’s see. 

If Sales Stop, Slow Death Sets in 

For illustrative purposes, let’s assume 
that at its regular 11 o’clock morning 
meeting the management committee of a 
major life insurance company decided 
that effective immediately no more new 
applications for insurance would be ac- 
cepted. If this decision were carried out, 
here is in theory at least, what would 
happen. Slow death would set in. 

The entire sales force could be dis- 
missed immediately. The branch office 
staff might be reduced immediately by 
50% because these offices would become 
merely premium collecting and servicing 
offices. The agency department would 
dry up. The medical and underwriting 
departments would be out of business 
except for some routine assistance with 
reinstatements and policyholders’ serv- 
ice. The staff in the actuarial depart- 
ment could be curtailed immediately be- 
cause development work on new rates 
and new plans would be stopped. Serv- 
ice and records on outstanding business 
would receive all of their attention. The 
investment and accounting departments 
might not slow down very much immedi- 
ately, but there would be a_ gradual 
tapering off of their work too as claims 
on outstanding policies were paid. 

Without sales the company would be- 
come an investment trust for its present 


new 


satis- 


assets, 





Agent Is The Life Blood Of A Company 


By H. N. Hoiperness 
President, Jefferson Standard Life 


Manning Studio 


HOWARD HOLDERNESS 


policyholders. Its business as a life in- 
surance company would terminate when 
all of the policy contracts on its books 
were satisfied and the claims paid. This 
would be a slow process over a long pe- 
riod of time because in some cases bene- 
ficiaries have the right, by policy con- 
tract, to use the settlement options in 
the policies to extend income payments 
even to future generations. Neverthe- 
less, death of the company under such 
circumstances would be sure, certain, in- 
evitable. 
Must Be Active, Continuous Selling 


On first thought, one might guess that 
eliminating the expenses of maintaining 
the field force, the agency department, 
underwriting department and curtailing 
other expensive operations might imme- 
diately enable a company to mz ike consid- 
erable extra profit—at least for a season. 
Certainly, the discontinuance of active 
selling would in no way weaken the 
company’s ability to fulfill its promises 
and pay its policies when they became 
due if good management continued. The 
public, however, would immediately be- 
come skeptic: il of the company *s reasons, 
motives and objectives. This, in turn, 
would destroy confidence and might con- 
ceivably result in excessive cash with- 
drawals. The death then might be faster 
than first thought would indicate. 

The large increase in savings or mar- 
gins from expenses might be more rap- 
idly offset by an increase in mortality 
cost as the proportion of its business 
that was “sales-selected” and underwrit- 
ten within a five or ten vears’ period 
diminished or disappeared. This in- 
creased mortality cost and the cost of 
service on old policies would rapidly 
out-weigh the savings and expenses. 

This slow-dying process probably 
would not happen in an actual case. Of 
course, this is mere conjecture—such a 
situation has never transpired in the 
history of life insurance in the United 
States. Instead a company wishing to 
discontinue sales would look immedi- 
ately for another life insurance com- 





pany which would be willing to take 
over its existing contracts and reinsure 
the risks in a company as a “going” 
concern. 


Only Those Who Request Insurance 
Are Insured 


Changing our theoretical example a 
little, we might consider the possibility 
of the company which decided to discon- 
tinue its sales force but continue to ac- 
cept applications for insurance from only 
those who make voluntary application. 
Our situation would be unchanged be- 
cause their numbers would be small in- 
deed. Those applying would have to be 
underwritten carefully because’ there 
would be the ever present element of 
selection against the company. The all 
important “sales-selection” would not be 
present. Increased mortality cost would 
probably offset expense savings as in- 
dicated in our previous example. Slow 
death would still be sure, certain, in- 
evitable. 


Continued Sales From the Company 
Point of View 


Not only do continued sales by our 
agents give the company the life blood 
it needs to continue moral growth but 
such sales help make the company grow 
stronger and better as it grows older. 
Through a well guided and well trained 
sales organization a company improves 
the quality of business on its books. It 
improves, too, its mortality experience. 
It can improve its average size policy. 
It can keep its in-force business “in 
balance” in every respect. 

A human needs life blood for normal 
growth and development A life insur- 
ance company, likewise, needs such life 
blood which can come only from the 
new and continuous sales by its agents. 

The idea of life insurance was not 
created as a scheme. It did not come 
about as a money-making idea or even 
as a business proposition. Life insurance 
grew out of the need of mankind for a 
financial plan which would enable a man 
co fulfill his financial obligations to his 
family if he should die prematurely; and 
to help him fulfill his obligations to 
himself if he should live beyond his pro- 
ductive years. 

As a part of this great institution of 
life insurance, every company has an 
obligation to the public to offer the 
services and benefits of life insurance 
to large numbers of people. Every indi- 
vidual who has dependents and loved 
ones looking to him for financial sup- 
port needs the help of life insurance in 
his personal financial plan, Almost every 
business needs the services and benefits 
of life insurance for business purposes— 
whether it be key-man insurance, life 
insurance to fund a buy-and-sell agree- 
ment, insurance to provide death and 
retirement benefits for employes or for 
some other normal business purpose. 


Agent’s Counsel Needed 


Our present policyholders need the 
help and guidance of experienced and 
trained agents to help them build more 
adequate life insurance programs. The 
sales job is a never ending one. Yes. 
the agent who pumps the life blood of 
sales into the veins of his company is 
iust like the heart which pumps life 
blood through the veins of an individual. 

Some of us are concerned about the 
continued growth of the socialistic trend 





in our country. The life insurance agent 
is serving here too. The need for 4 
government program of financial  se- 
curity is lessened by life insurance 
agents who are helping individuals to 
provide their own financial plans through 
the free enterprise system. Of course, 
we need to expand continually our sales 








Howard Holderness 

Mr. Holderness, 
N. C., and son of 
Holderness, for many years a vice presi- 
dent and board member of Jefferson 
Standard, is a graduate of University 


born in Tarboro, 
the late George A, 


of North Carolina, class of ’23, and of 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion. Starting with Jefferson Standard 


in 1925 he spent six years in the mort- 
gage loan dep: irtment. In 1931 he became 
manager of real estate department, being 
elected treasurer the following year. He 
remained with Jefferson Standard as 
vice president and treasurer until 1945 
when he resigned to form, with his 
brother (T. T. Holderness) the firm of 
Holderness & Co., Investments. He left 
that company in May, 1950 to accept 


the Jefferson Standard presidency. He 
is also a member of the board Pilot 
Life. 


Mr. Holderness is a director and ex- 
ecutive committeeman of Institute of 
Life Insurance, a member of the North 
Carolina Tax Study Commission, and 
treasurer of LUTC. In his home city 
he is a member of Greater Greensboro 
Schoo] Board, past president of Greens- 
boro Community Chest and Greensboro 
Tuberculosis Association. He is also a 
member of Advisory Council on Naval 
Affairs, 6th Naval District. During the 
war he served as state chairman of the 
USO. He is a trustee of First Presby- 
terian Church of Greensboro. 








activities to cover larger numbers ot! 
people and to do an even better and 
more complete job for the people we 
serve. 


Continued Sales From Agent’s 
Viewpoint 


Up to this point we have been think- 
ing of the importance of the agent to 
the company and to the public which 
he serves. How about the agent as an 
individual—as a person? In addition to 
being a key-man as a producing unt 
which furnishes the life blood to the 
company, individually the agent is the 
company to his clients and policyholders. 
The way he conducts himself, the knowl- 
edge and skill he possesses, his honesty 
and sincerity, all are judged by the peo- 
ple with whom he comes in contact. 

The people in any community judge 
the company by what they see and heat 
from the local agent. We are concerned 
with the agent as a “whale man,” not 
just that part which produces business 
for our company for a limited number of 
hours every day. We are concerned that 
he is properly selected to measure UP 
to our company standards and is the 
kind of an individual we want represent- 
ing us. We are concerned with training 
him so that he may give sound advice 
and counsel to his clients and so that 
he may be an effective salesman. We 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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The above formula for success has worked for us. Perhaps it can work for you, too. 
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Example Of Vhew rganizalion Building 


Facts About 29 Men Who, Joining Yates-Woods Agency Less Than Three Calendar 
Years Ago, Has 1955 Calendar Year Production Of $10,338,000 


One of the most interesting records of — ceived the company’s Manpower Award first six months of 1956. the men owned their own _ homes 
new organization building is being made for 1955 as well as the President’s Facts About the Mewer Agente Twenty-one had children with an aver- 
in the Yates-Woods Agency, general Trophy. age of two per family. 
agents, Massachusetts Mutual Life, Los An analysis of the source of their The Gold Book has asked the agency The occupational background of the 
Angeles. The 1955 calendar year pro- 1955 business showed that six of the 29 for an analysis of the background and 29 was varied, only apparent common 
duction of these newer men, numbering new associates were in their second full training of this group of 29 men who denominator being the fact that the ma- 
29 and all of whom joined the agency calendar year, and paid for $3,570,000; have so recently joined the business. jority had some sales or public relations 
less than three calendar years ago, was 10 were in their first full calendar year The youngest man was 23 when he experience. Top man of the group was 
$10,338,000. The entire 1955 calendar and paid for $4,480,600; and 13 were in’ signed his contract; the oldest, 46. an investigator for FBI. Six had owned 
production of the ‘ney was their first months (average of 5.9 months Twenty-three were between the ages of a business and sold out. Six were out- 
each) and paid for $2,046, These 30 and 40. Average age was 35. All were side salesmen. Three were bankers and 
married except two. More than half of three were marginal agents of other 


year 
$30,338,000. The general agents—John 
W. Yates and Robert L. Woods—re same 29 men paid for $7,146,330 in the 


John W. Yates Career 


EE - : = : John W. Yates, born in Barwick, Ga., 
od Ba : left home at 15 to become a bookkeeper 
: yh for the Moultrie Banking Co. At 21 
bh. >: Gam i r | he was assistant cashier and auditor 
= of National City Bank of Tampa, Fla. 
Entering World War I as a private he 
was a lieutenant when discharged from 
the service. He became a life insurance 
agent in Seattle in 1920, Later he was 
made manager of life department of 
W. A. Alexander Co., Chicago, where 
he was a large producer. In 1923, when 
28, he was appointed general agent of 
Massachusetts Mutual in Detroit. After 
10 years in that city he was appointed 
general agent for entire state of Califor- 
nia for a decade and then became gen- 
eral agent at Los Angeles. He estimates 
that in the 33 years he has been general 
agent his agencies have totaled $400,000,- 
000 of insurance. The Los Angeles 
agency is the company’s largest. He has 
been president of the Detroit Life Un- 
derwriters Association, Detroit and Los 
Angeles Life Managers. Associations 
and president of Massachusetts Mutual 
Agents Association and of its General 
Agents Association. He was secretarv 
of NALU and one of its trustees for six 
years. He probably has spoken abou: 
life insurance in 100 cities. 
Mr. Yates is a trustee of College of 
the Pacific, Stockton, Cal.; a trustee of 
Methodist Hospital Foundation, YMCA; 
president of Pacific Home, Claremont : Gene 
Manor, Casa de Manana, which are 4 A 
homes for more than 800 elderly people. 4 f 
He is father of three children. 
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companies. Two were service veterans 
and two were students. Each of the 
following vocations is represented by 
one person: actor, policeman, engineer, 
accountant, debit insurance agent, gen- 
eral insurance agent, general agent of 
another company, carpenter and the FBI 
investigator Ww ho led in production. 

Of the 29, 23 were referred—l6 by 
agency associates; five by centers of 
influence; two by agents of other com- 
panies ; three from personal observation, 
and three because they knew the repu- 
tation of the agency. 

All men graded nine or more on the 
LIAMA test; each graded high on the 
Steward and the Strong tests; all had 
good personality characteristics includ- 
ing aggressiveness, sociability, stability, 
adaptability, and judgment as indicated 
by the AVA tests. 

“More important to the general agents 
was the fact that each man age evi- 
dence of a capacity to feel—of a ‘life 
insurance heart,” the agency s a 

Agency Education and Training 


The Yates-Woods agency conducts four 
concentrated, highly organized training 
classes, each year. All members of staff 
including the general agents participate 
and make these four classes a_ real 
agency event. 

Between the time the new recruit de- 
cides to join the agency and the date ot 
the next class, he completes a Founda- 
tion Training Course complete with 
questionnaire on a correspondence basis. 
Once each week he meets with an 
agency supervisor to review results to 
date. 

He then attends the three weeks’ 
training class and spends the following 
two months applying his acquired 
knowledge in closely supervised field 
work. 

The three weeks’ training class is de- 
signed to assure each recruit: 

Enough mechanics of life insurance 
to pass the California licensing exami- 
nation which he takes during his third 
week; a “Work Flow System” which 
he will follow until it becomes habi- 
tual: a prospecting system which will 
make this phase a process rather than 
a problem. A comfortable interview 
with those he calls on through use 
of one of three presentations (savings, 
wife, and juvenile) or by following a 
fact finding procedure that can lead to 
programming. 

From that point on he will be enrolled 
in weekly training classes for at least 
the balance of his first five years, which 
the agency has designed to be continu- 
ous and progressive and leading to re- 





Robert L. Woods Career 

Robert L. Woods, a native of Califor- 
mia, joined Massachusetts Mutual in 
Los Angeles after his graduation 22 
years ago from University of California 
at Los Angeles. After 15 months he was 
transferred to the San Francisco agency 
as assistant manager under F. J. Stra- 
len, now general agent there. Mr. 
Yates, who had just been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the state, made the ap- 
Dointment of Mr. Woods. Three years 
later, Mr. Woods was returned to Los 
Angeles as assistant general agent. He 
entered World War IT in 1941 as an 
Imantry lieutenant and four years later 
when \J Day came he was a lieutenant 
colonel in command of a_ replacement 
depot which served the British Isles. 
Rejoining the agency in January, 1946, 
he became associate general agency 
agent in 1947, general agent in 1949 and 
general agent of the Los Angeles agency 
M partnership with John Yates in Octo- 
ber, 1952 

Mr Woods Wis president of Los An- 
geles CLU Chapter in 1953. Currently, 
he is secretary-treasurer of the Los An- 
geles General Agents and Managers 
Association, regional director of Ameri- 
can Society of CLU and is on executive 
fommittee of Massachusetts Mutual 
General Agents Association. Mrs. Woods 
isalso a graduate of University of Cali- 
'ormia at Tos Angeles, and they have 
two children. 


_———— 











ceipt of his CLU degree. The agency 
operates on a centralized staff basis 
rather than a unit basis in the belief 
that its great strength lies in the ability 
to place behind each associate the spe- 
cialized strengths of every staff member 
if necessary. 

Close field supervision is given to each 
associate during his first three years 
with the objective of making that asso- 
ciate self sufficient—after that time the 
staff cooperates. 


MDRT and CLU Memberships 


Of the agency’s veteran organization 
(those with it three years or more), 
50% of this group has attained MDRT in 
one or more years. Average production 
for 1955 of the veterans was $699,516 
per associate. Brokerage and surplus 
sources accounted for only 5% of the 
agency total. 

Entering 1956 with 53 full-time asso- 
ciates plus eight semi-active because of 
age the agency paid for $21,115,859 (ex- 
clusive of Group and Annuities) during 
the first six months of the year. Eleven 
of the associates have received the CLU 
degree and 14 have attained MDRT 
membership in one or more years. 


Reservoir Of 0 


(Continued from Page 20) 


surance field man can be proud of the 
fact that the service he renders goes 
even beyond these things. Suppose, for 
example, Bill Jones is an active member 
of his Kiwanis Club. About once a week 
he attends a luncheon. It’s possible that 
this week’s speaker will tell about the 
extended services of a particular rail- 
way, or he may describe a specific new 
development such as an_ ultra-modern 
aerotrain recently built by General 
Motors. 

Next week’s speaker may present the 
facts about a new atomic energy elec- 
trical power plant such as the one being 
built at Shippingpoint, Pa. 

The third week’s speaker may describe 
a system of new highways and turnpikes. 


Each Policy Sold Helps 
Living Standards 


Actually, Bill Jones can listen to each 
of these speakers with more pride than 
anyone else in the room because in the 
very act of selling a life insurance policy 
he has created shareowners in each of 
these immensely important projects. 

They needed a new school in Bill’s 
city, and he not only headed one of 
the committees, but had the great satis- 
faction of knowing his company’s in- 
vestment funds purchased local bonds 
that helped make the school a reality. 
Bill’s company had invested its funds 
in 11 major categories and every one 
of these investments made his town a 
happier place in which to live, created 
employment, built homes and generally 
helped in the expansion of our Ameri- 
can economy. 

If Bill will take the time to study 
the 1956 Life Insurance Fact Book he 
can easily learn the more important 
facts and figures regarding the distribu- 
tion of more than the billions of life 
insurance company assets. But even 
more important, if he will just realize 
how much each sale he makes is con- 
tributing to an even better standard of 
living for every one of us, then he will 
never doubt the importance of the job 
he 1s doing. 


Everybody Helps Agent 


(Continued from Page 17) 


cator—Dr. S. S. Huebner. The largest 
number of men and women studying in- 
surance at present time in a college is 
700 at New York University School of 
Commerce, principal insurance professor 
being James Elton Bragg. Among other 
New York insurance schools are those 
of Insurance Society of New York, 
Arthur C. Goerlich, dean, and Columbia 
where Dr. Ralph Blanchard is chief in- 
surance professor. 

















































ACTIVE IN ALL ASSOCIATION AFFAIRS 
ACTIVE IN ALL C.L.U. AFFAIRS 


LEADERS IN ADVANCED UNDERWRITING 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
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THIS AGENCY 
LOCATED IN THE HOME OFFICE OF 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IS PROUD TO HAVE QUALIFIED TEN MEMBERS 
FOR THE MILLION DOLLAR ROUND TABLE 
IN 1955 AND 


HAS CURRENTLY FIFTEEN UNDERWRITERS 
PRODUCING IN EXCESS OF THE MILLION 
DOLLAR RATE FOR 1956 


© 


JOSEPH H. REESE AGENCY 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Important Role Of Insurance Counsel 


In Addition To Legal Responsibilities Their Functions Encompass 


Among the men in personnel of the 
life insurance industry who play a role 
of great, vital importance in_ helping 
safeguard the business itself, the com- 
panies who furnish the product and the 
public’s interest are the life insurance 
counsel. And they include some of the 
members of the 


most distinguished 

American Bar. Many of them have be- 
come, or are, presidents of life insurance 
companies. All give endless hours in 
serving on committees of the business 
which map out the general policy of 


life insurance as well as_ specialized 
committees which sit to review and to 
discuss the current problems facing not 
only life insurance, but the entire 
American economy. They have their 
organizations, principal ones being 


own 

Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
of which Francis V. Keesling, Jr., presi- 
dent of West Coast Life, is president; 
and legal section of American Life Con- 
vention of which Clarence L. Peterson, 
vice president, Union Central Life, is 
chairman. They also are members of 
insurance section of American Bar As- 
sociation to which they contribute some 


of its outstanding addresses. 
Functions of Insurance Counsel 


A forum on the importance of home 
office counsel in company planning, 
policy and leadership was theme of a 
symposium before the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel held last May 
in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., with 
Powell B. McHaney, president, General 
American Life, discussing “planning” ; 
Deane C. Davis, president, National 
Life of Vermont, whose topic was 
“policy” and Carrol M. Shanks, presi- 
dent, The Prudential, who discussed 
“leadership.” 

Judge Davis gave the following 
resume of the function of the 
office counsel. 

“Speaking of the home office counsel 
as embracing every member of the law 
department of a life insurance company 
from general counsel to the newest re- 
cruit, it is significant to note that the 
function of these counsel embraces the 
necessity to be concerned with every 
kind of policy from the level of the 
board of directors down the line as far 
as you can see. This is inescapably the 
case whether or not counsel actually 


brief 
home 


realizes his full potential. It is an im- 
portant aspect of the conditions under 
which home office counsel works, and 


furnishes challenging opportunity for 
important contribution to policymaking. 

“The lawyer is often called a_ spe- 
cialist. The nature of his job requires it. 
By disposition, mental attainments and 
training, he is equipped to be a special- 
ist. The lawyer is usually an educated 
man possessing a reason: ible mastery of 
the field of general knowledge and a 
high degree of mastery of one special- 
ized branch of learning. So, too, are 
most of the other specialists we find in 
such quantity in the life insurance or- 
ganization—the doctor, the actuary, the 
selection expert, the security analyst, 
the economist, the accountant, and so 
on. One distinguishing characteristic, 
however, is that of all these specialists 
the work of none calls for such wide- 
spread participation with every depart- 
ment in decision-making as does the 
work of home office counsel.” 


Great Need in American Business 
for Lawyers 

City 

dis- 


Speaking before the Bar of the 
of New York, Carrol M. Shanks 


cussed the great need in American busi- 





Relationship With Policyholders, State And 


Government Legislative Bodies 


Kee Coleman en : 

PETERSON 

Chairman, Legal Section, American 
Life Convention 


FRANCIS V. KEESLING, JR. CLARENCE L. 


President, Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel 


ness for lawyers and the vast amount of 
legal work and advice by law firms 
which brings lawyers into close and con- 


stant contact with business and corpo- 
ration executives and their problems. 
Many of these problems have grown out 











“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE---” 


|_-*Earned highest rate of interest in 1955 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 


much as 100 million in assets. 


—*Paying highest rate of interest — 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 


and beneficiaries. We have not paid 


less than 4% since organization in 1907. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


Howard Holderness, President 


Over $11/, Billion Insurance in Force 


“From published statistical reports 





Greensboro, N. C. | 




















of the complexity of business. Follow- 
ing the Civil War the rise of the cor- 
poration as a vehicle for enterprise and 
the mushrooming of industrial develop- 
ment of our nation vastly increased the 
complexities of business. As Government 
asserted its ascendency, business had to 
deal with the Sherman Act, the trust- 
busting era of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Clayton Act, the Federal Tax Commis- 
sion Act and the income tax laws. Hold- 
ing companies emerged. Then came the 
flood tide of government regulations, and 
interference and intervention in business 
in the 1930’s, and during World War IL 
“The tide continues,” Mr. Shanks said, 
“and we face further vast change. The 
business need for lawyers is corres- 
pondingly large.” 

All of these problems counsel of in- 
surance companies follow closely. In 
addition, counsel for the life insurance 
companies make an important contribu- 
tion to their business through appear- 
ance before the executive and legislative 
branches of Government at both the 
national and state levels. In this re- 
spect, legal personnel of such trade as- 
sociations as Life Insurance Association 
of America and American Life Conven- 
tion devote a large share of their time 
and talents in ironing out the difficult 
problems of supervision and legislation, 


An Analysis of Lawyers 


In an analysis of lawyers, Mr. Shanks 
said that the lawyer is accustomed 
to handling one problem after another 
as they come to him. He concentrates 
on the one in hand; works it out and 
disposes of it. He then turns to the next 
problem which may well be quite dif- 
ferent, novel and new. In business gen- 
erally he thinks a matter through and 
likewise disposes of it. The lawyer in 
business tends to welcome the new prob- 
lem and take it on. 

Clearly allied to the trained lawyer's 
willingness and ability to take on novel 
jobs and problems is his agg and 
ability to assume responsibility. By this 
Mr. Shanks meant the willingness to 
give a final answer to some question 
upon which answer action can then be 
taken. 

Continuing, Mr. Shanks said: “The 
lawyer from earliest law school days has 
been trained to think in an orderly, logi- 
cal manner. Perhaps of more impor- 
tance is the tendency of the lawyer te 
consult with and turn to others for help 
in his problems. This is the profes- 
sional approach of seeking out, from 
partners and others, all fresh and dif- 
ferent viewpoints and all special ex- 
perience and knowledge. The lawyer 1s 
probably accustomed to more accurate 
usage of the English language than the 
ordinary business man. This is of con- 
siderable value to executives who must 
constantly present matters in the clear- 
est possible form. One of the importam! 
contributions he makes to business !§ 
that he is trained to think about and 
visualize all the various steps necessary 
to put the particular program in all 
tion, even to the most minute dete ull 

Commenting on work of counsel in The 
Prudential President Shanks said: “We 
make the widest possible use of our 
counsel in handling all of the facts of the 
problem affecting the company not only 
within the company but particularly out- 
side of the company. I believe that by 
doing this we do get the benefits of the 
great skill and experience and the 24 
cial attributes of the lawyer and it help 
the company. As a matter of fact, | think 
it lends leadership to the nation.” 
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Progress Keport on 


Newark’s Oldest Exclusively 
Accident & Health Agency 
































































Were delighted to report on our progress to date and that of our fine company — 
Hoosier Casualty—which we have represented as state agents for New Jersey for the past 
11 years. We have continued to maintain and to increase our following among brokers 
and life insurance producers in all parts of New Jersey. 


Responding to the sales appeal of new and improved A. & H. policies put out by 
the Hoosier and the liberality of its underwriting, our production is ahead about 10% as 
of August 31 and that gives us a lot of satisfaction. Being the oldest A. & H. agency in 
the state writing disability and hospitalization lines, producers look to us for the latest and 
best contracts. 


This year in keeping with the Hoosier program we are emphasizing Loss of Time 
coverage as embodied in Hoosier’s Champion Protection policy . .. our best seller. Recent 
major improvements have been made in the Champion which makes it a better buy than 
heretofore. Benefits are now extended up to 70 years of age. 


We also are pushing Major Medical Expense and sales have been encouraging. 
Every time we close a case we make a new friend as this policy is the perfect answer to a 
man’s problem wher he urgently needs money to meet heavy medical and hospital care 


bills. 


Substandard A. & H. coverage is also available. Our home office gives careful con- 
sideration to each case submitted. Its sound underwriting policy on substandard business 
is making new friends for this agency and for the Hoosier. 

eee ; - SE SE area Reet nT a 

For the future we see bright skies in the horizon for A. & H. generally and for the 
William Ford Agency in particular. We’re preparing for a banner year in 1957 which will 
mark our 45th anniversary. In the meantime we will move ahead confidently building 
solidly for the future in keeping with the business ideals of the late William Ford. His 
constant effort—first, last and always—was to give brokers and agents the finest in policy 
contracts and claim service and always to help them in earning more income. 


WILLIAM FORD, Inc. pT re Me 


STATE GENERAL AGENTS PRESIDENT 


— HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Raymond Commerce Building 11 Commerce St., Newark 2, N. J. Phone: MArket 2-1371 
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Leave Other Fields To Enter 


Life Insurance Selling 


One of the most interesting aspects of life insurance selling is the fact 
that so many people resign positions in other fields and become life insurance 
salesmen. Some of these men have run businesses of their own or have been 
holding down good executive posts in industry, but life insurance appeals to 
them either because of its broader social significance, the fact that it is so 
popular with the public, the larger personal security they themselves can 
have, or the fact that they can make a better living in an insurance career. 
Some examples of men leaving other businesses to enter the life insurance 
sales field are found on this page and elsewhere in The Gold Book. 


Formerly Managed 
Industry Corporation 


Ruane Formerly With 
Chicago Police Dept. 





THOMAS M. RUANE STEPHEN D. GREEN, JR. 

Stephen D. Green, Jr.. CLU, of Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, Philadelphia, was at 
one time financial manager and_ then 
general manager of an industry corpora- 
tion. Later entering the insurance field 
he is now a member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. 

Asked by The Gold Book to give some 


Thomas M. Ruane, general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Wichita, Kansas, 
left De Paul University to go with the 
Air Force in July, 1943. Upon discharge 
from the service in October, 1945, he 
returned to college and was graduated 
in 1949, 


While attending De Paul he was a facts about this career he wrote this 
salesman in a retail shoe store. At De paper: 


“Upon graduating from the North East 
High School in Philadelphia | went to 
work for the local rubber company as 
stock clerk, meanwhile IT enrolled in the 
C Evening School of Accounts and Finance 
in April, 1950. He spent the first six at the University of Pennsylvania, One 
months in traffic violation cases and the year later I left the rubber company 
remaining 18 months—to May, 1952—he to take employment with the Fowler 
was a detective in the Vehicle Bureau Batting and Fibre Mills which seemed 
taxicab detail. to offer a golden opportunity. 

Mr. Ruane entered life insurance in “Within two years T became their 
May, 1952 with the John W. Lawrence financial manager and two years later 
agency of Massachusetts Mutual in Chi- was made general manager, which 
cago. He was appointed supervisor of — position | held until 1932, During this 
the agency in January, 1954, and a year period we developed and _ patented a 
and a half later was made manager of product which revolutionized upholstery 
its management training program. He construction which used a wire spring 
became general agent at Wichita on De- as a hase. 
cember 1, 1955. Mr. and Mrs. Ruane “In 1932 because of the depression and 
have four children. extraordinary high expenses of patent 

litigation, my employer decided to give 


He has been so happy in life insurance 
he hopes to help other men make the up active business in order to retain the 
patent. 


transition into the business and become 
“During the following six months I 


successful in what he calls “the greatest 
business in the world.” was unable to develop a work opportu- 


Paul he majored in business administra 
tion and got a degree of B.S. Commerce. 
At the time of his graduation he took 
over the management of the shoe store. 

Mr. Ruane joined Chicago police force 





nity which offered the compensation or 
the opportunity for future development. 

“My own life insurance program was 
commenced in 1916 and in 1928 I was 
insured for $53,000. Early in December 
of 1932 a careful analysis of my life 
insurance equities indicated that they 
would support me for three years and 
still keep that insurance in force. As a 


result I came to the conclusion that life 
insurance was a pretty good friend for a 
man to have and then decided to investi- 
gate the opportunities in the business. 
“T was licensed with the Provident 
Mutual Life on February 14, 1933, and 
have since continuously occupied myself 
in that business. I received my CLU 
designation on September 21, 1947,” 


Swamped By Consumer Time Sales 


Detail Hawley Entered Insurance 


field 
with its complexities and tremendous de- 
tail into the life insurance arena Robert 
M. Hawley, now with Hugh Bell agency, 
Seattle, Wash., Iowa, 
found his background contributed much 


Going from consumer finance 


Equitable | of 


to his success as an agent. 

When Bob Hawley was 16 he went 
with his father’s small general insurance 
agency in Newton, Kan. In order to in- 
crease his income he became a 
commission broker for installment loans. 
Along with some athletic assistance, he 
was able to see his way through Kan- 


also 


sas State College. 

Sob Hawley’s first corporate venture 
came in 1937 when he took part in form- 
finance company in 
Securities Co., Inc. 


ing a consumer 
Topeka—Bankers 
By the fall of 1938 his lack of capital 
and management experience had become 
painfully evident so when one of the 
large finance companies offered to buy 
the Topeka finance company, the 
business was sold and Hawley went with 
the new owner, Securities Acceptance 
Corp. 


A Life of Detail 


As to what happened after that Haw- 
ley told The Gold Book: 

“During the next four years my em- 
ployer moved me through various offices 
and titles, with time out to get married. 
My daughter Barbara was born in Rapid 
City, S. D. When the war was over the 
finance business was in difficulties and 
after diverse assignments we were in 
Seattle. It was 1945 and I was free to 
reenter civilian employment. 

“We liked Seattle and wanted to 
stay, so we formed a Washington corpo- 
ration, the Northwest Acceptance Corp. 


As it grew we formed others. They, 
grew, too. Eventually we had six com- 
panies handling time sales financing, 
loans, general insurance, real estate 


mortgages and residential building. The 
financial worth progressed  arithmeti- 
cally, but the problems of capital, credit 
lines, organization, personnel, et. al, pro- 
gressed geometrically. Somewhere 1 
passed the personal point of diminish- 
ing return. The effort required and the 
gain received were badly unbalanced. In 





Portrait by Kennel-Ellis 


ROBERT M. HAWLEY 


the meantime, my son Robert was born. 
Goes Into Life Insurance 


incorporators, 


“One of the original 
stockholder, 


and a continuous major 
officer and director—Arthur F. Kehle— 
was also an insurance agent. \When in 
1952 he asked me to assist him in map- 
ping out plans, agreements, trust inden- 
tures, for some of his business cus- 
tomers and when I saw first hand the 
comparison between what we each fre- 


ceived for our efforts the light began 
to dawn. th 
“The unprofitable business of dis- 


mantling and disposing was substantially 
done by the spring of 1955 and there 
was enough left, if used judiciously, t 
finance the entrance into life insurance. 
The system Hugh Bell has set out 1 
his books is practiced in his agency. | 
followed it and it works. Personal lite 
business began to come and _ that made 
it possible to begin work with corpora 
tions. , 
“Although personal business cant and 
shouldn’t be neglected, still it seems 
natural for me to work with the cor 
porations as much as possible. It 5 
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reasonable that the business to which a 
man devotes his active working life, and 
which supplies his living income, should 
be planned, financed and protected so 
that it will also provide his income needs 
in retirement or in death.” 

Mr. Hawley’s first contract year was 
over on June 30, 1956. “In it I had cash 
paid for business of $826,000 with an- 
nualized premiums of between $25,000 
and $30,000," Mr. Hawley told The Gold 
Book. “I am encouraged to believe the 
future will be better and that I 
well advised to adopt life insurance as 


was 


i career.” 





Left Journalism to Sell Policies 





HUGH A. ROBERTSON 


Hugh A. Robertson of Ross H. Fletcher 
agency, Cleveland, Connecticut General, 
spent a number of years in journalism 
before he decided that life insurance 
would be a more satisfying career for 
him. 

Born in Brooklyn, becoming 
at 8, by the time he was 16 he had such 
a variety of jobs as pin boy in a bowling 
alley, “newsie,” selling the lamented 
srooklyn Eagle at subway entrances as 
well as being a junior instructor in a 
riding He attended the Gow 
School and Oberlin College 
ships. 


an orphan 


academy. 
on scholar- 
In meeting expenses he did another 
of jobs including baby sitting 
and business management of the college 
newspaper while during the summer he 
Was in turn a surveyor, camp counselor, 
fireman on a New York Harbor tugboat 


variety 


and a guide at New York’s World’s Fair. 
During the varsity part of his career he 
finns 1 

Played soccer and lacrosse, and wound 





up with a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
1943. Next, he was an air navigation offi- 
cer in the Navy. After leaving the serv- 
managed a weekly newspaper, 
“management” meaning everything from 
Writing editorials and headlines to setting 
ig selling ads and sweeping out the 
shop 


ice he 


Goes on Staff of Cleveland Press 

He entered big-time journalism in 1948 
when he joined Ohio’s largest daily, The 
Cleveland Press, as a reporter on the 
night beat after which he moved up to 
copy editor and then for six years was 
assistant state editor responsible for 
news coverage outside of Cleveland. This 


Work included feature writing and later 


i€ also wrote a daily column. 
ered 


‘ He cov- 
major portion of northern Ohio 


Why I Left Drug Business 
To Sell Policies 


By Warren F. Cog 
Penn Mutual Life, Oshkosh, Wis. 


I was brought up in the retail drug 
business because my father owned a 
store in Oshkosh. After graduating 
from high school I attended the Strube 
School of Pharmacy in Macon, Ga. 
After passing the Georgia State Board 
and the Wisconsin State Board I came 





FaCOE 


WARREN 


back and managed the store for my 
father as he became ill and never did 
get back to work. After managing the 
store for a few years a friend of mine 
and I organized a corporation and 
bought the store from my father. Dur- 
ing that time I had purchased a_ small 
amount of life insurance from different 
agents in town and one day one of the 
life insurance agents came to me with 
the idea of programming my insurance 
and through that I bought more from 
him than I did from all the rest com- 
bined. I got to thinking of the possibili- 
ties in the life insurance business as 
compared to the drug business and 
thought that was the way to sell mer- 
chandise and that I could do a pretty 
good job in it. 

In 1931 I quit the drug business and 
entered life insurance. I had a wife and 
two daughters to support and for the 





with note book and camera, driving 500 
miles a week and sometimes flying in his 
own plane. 

“If my objectives were only fun and 
fascination, my job was all right,” he 
said. “But my salary did not measure 
up to Walter Lippmann’s or “Scotty” 
Reston’s and I could not forget that I 
had a lovely family—a wife and two 
daughters. So I began to look around. 
I joined Connecticut General because life 
insurance offers unlimited opportunities 
which I knew would be geared only to 
my own initiative, interest and energies, 
with exciting promise either in person: J 
producton or management. And, as soon 
as I started selling, I found eminent 
satisfaction in life insurance philosophy 
of service and its professional technique. 
I am my own boss, set my own pace 
and have a chance to rise with a rising 
industry. And all the time there is that 
continuous opportunity to help people 
with their economic and personal prob- 
lems.” 


first five years things were rugged, but | 
managed to get along. 

As Oshkosh is a city of only 40,000 
population I felt it would be wise for me 
to take in a few surrounding towns in 
order to build a wider and varied clien- 
tele. I selected places in a radius of 
70 miles, some of the towns having as 
few as 4,000 people. I made regular trips 
just as any other salesman would, but 
tried to call on top people. | succeeded 
in getting a substantial amount of busi- 
ness, 


Organizing His Operations 


Being away from Oshkosh a great 
deal necessitated getting well organized. 
I made it a practice to work every Mon- 
day night planning my work from 
Wednesday until the end of the week. | 
still work every Saturday in lining up 
Monday and Tuesday calls. At that time 
I was with a Milwaukee general agent 
who had an office in Oshkosh. In July, 
1939, the general agent in Milwaukee de- 
cided to cut down his territory and the 
home office approached me to establish 
a general agency in Oshkosh. The gen- 
eral agency had about $1,800,000 on the 
books and I started contacting new men, 
recruiting, training and _ supervising 
them. I hired one at a time and until 
he was trained and on his feet did not 
try to put on another. That procedure 
I still use. We now have nine men be- 
sides myself and will do about $5,000,000 
of business annually. 1] have been a 
life and qualifying member of MDRT 
for the past 11 years. At the present 
time our agency has $40,000,000 of busi- 
ness on its books with a premium in- 
come of more than $1,500,000 annually. 
For the past three years we have ranked 
with the Penn Mutual in the first three 
positions in average size policy and 
lowest lapse ratio. 


Employe Benefit and Pension Business 


In 1941 I saw advantages of employe 
benefit field and we have about 50 of 
such cases with an average premium of 
about $10,000. Our pension business has 
also worked out nicely. In operating 
our pension business we send out the 
original introductory letter from our 
office advising that one of our men will 
stop to see the corporation’s president. In 
our agent’s ‘first call he merely ascer- 
tains what interest it has in employe 
benefit plans and whether we can have 
an opportunity to do a little window- 
shopping with it. If the corporation 
agrees we ask for at least two hours of 
its time. At that conference we cover 
the subject as completely as possible 
pensions, profit-sharing and all types of 
deferred plans. 

In addition we have a tax mailing 
which goes to presidents of corporations 
in our territory. This keeps our name 
before the organization. The proposals 
are all done in our office and the agent 
and I present the proposal to the cor- 
poration presidents. Each year we do 
the calculating of these profit sharing 
plans and the agent does the soliciting 
of the individual participants. The sys- 
tem has worked well. In addition, we 
have an agency meeting once a month 
lasting a whole day. At it we exchange 
ideas on selling of pensions, corporate 
insurance, estate analysis, et al. 

Over a period of a year | travel about 
40,000 miles in addition to making calls. 
I am on severaj boards, such as the 
bank, church, YMCA, Red Cross and 
also on numerous committees. 
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Formerly in Investment Field 


+ 





McMULLEN 


JOHN T. 


John T. McMullen, Occidental Life of 
Mich., entered life 
insurance after nine years of experience 


California, Dearborn, 
in the investment field. 

3orn in London, England, of American 
parents, he lived in Canada until 1939 
when he moved to the United States. He 
graduated from Walkerville Collegiate 
Institute, Windsor, Ont., in July, 1933, 
and started to work for the Premier 
Vacuum Cleaner Co. as a salesman and 
supervisor. In 1934 he moved to Toronto 


as branch manager and a year later to 
Montreal as district manager for the 
company. His sales staff usually num- 


bered 20 to 40 men. 

In July, 1935 he joined accounting de- 
partment of A. E, Ames & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., investment bankers, a 
year later being promoted to trading 
department handling over-the-counter 
corporation bonds and stocks. In 1939 he 
moved to Detroit and where he went 
with Paine Webber, Jackson & Curtiss 
as corporation and municipal bond trader 
for that investment company. 


His Experience in War 
At outbreak of World War II he 


joined the Detroit Army Ordnance dis- 
trict as head of administration section of 
regional office administrative division. In 
September, 1943, he was promoted to 
chief of that division. This division ad- 
ministered all Army Ordnance procure- 
ment contracts in Michigan located 50 
miles outside Detroit and Lend-Lease 
contracts in Canada. Regional offices 
were maintained in Saginaw, Lansing, 
Jackson and Grand Rapids in Michigan 
and Ottawa, Toronto, Montreal and 
Longue Pointe Ordnance Depot in Can- 
ada. Personnel of division approximated 
1,500 civilians and 14 military officers, and 
ordnance contracts under administration 
usually tottaled around one billion dol- 
lars. 

In October, 1945, he resigned from 
Detroit Ordnance District and moved to 
a small town called Winnemucca, Nev., 
to go into a hotel and motel business 
with his uncle. Winnemucca, named after 
Indian Chief One-Moccassin is on trans- 
continental highway 40 and does a thriv- 
ing tourist ‘business. 

Liquidating his business interest in 
Nevada he returned to Detroit. In 
November, 1954 he joined Occidental. His 
paid production in 1955 was $863,032. 
This year it will probably be a million. 

While in Nevada he married the form- 
er Catharine Toomay, a_ professional 
singer and entertainer. She has been on 
many radio and TV shows and has made 
personal appearances at major hotels, 
theatres and clubs from coast to coast. 
Currently, she is performing primarily 
for large industrial companies in the 
Midwest in connection with their em- 
ploye relation programs and company 
conventions. 
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Miss* Kornhauser Having 
$4 Million Production Year 


The biggest new woman star in life 
insurance is Mildred Kornhauser of 
New York City who is having a $4,000,- 
OOO year. 

Joining the Max Retbeisen agency in 
Times Square, New York, late in 1952 
she quickly proceeded to lead all women 
agents of Equitable Society for 1953, ’54, 
55, and this year is away out in front. 

Graduate of Hunter College 

\ native New Yorker and daughter of 
«a man who designs men’s clothing Miss 
Kornhauser is a graduate of Hunter 
College who also took business and 
economic courses at New York Univer- 
sity. Brought up in a business atmos- 
phere she has become a close observer 
and a student of the tremendous expan- 
sion of building operations in this city 
where new skyscrapers—business and 
apartment houses—are going up so fast 
that only the real estate reporters and 
editors and building construction people 
and architects are able to keep posted 
relative to developments in this phenom- 
enal expansion. Clearly understanding 
how these operations are financed, pro- 
moted, and constructed, the courage and 
ingenuity of the individual concerned, 
the tremendous responsibilities shoul- 
dered by the key men in these gigantic 
activities doing so much to make New 
York City the greatest municipality in 
the world, Miss Kornhauser has 
grasped exactly how insurance owner 
ship can figure in the lives of these cor 
porations and their key people. In this 
field she has found many clients. 

Before keeping an initial appointment 
prospect she learns not only 
everything she can about his business, 
personal and family life, but also about 
his close associates in the organization. 
Quickly, she sketches the insurance pic 


also 


to see a 





MILDRED KORNHAUSER 


how it will help everybody 
concerned. In a case where there are 
several key men in a corporation who 
should be insured, the program may 
include policies as high as $500,000 each. 
But Miss Kornhauser writes a lot of 
smaller policies, too. She arrives at the 
Reibeison agency early, maps out what 
she will do that day and is glad to ap 
pear at agency meetings answering ques- 
tions and giving advice. 

Miss Kornhauser has not applied for 
membership in Million Dollar Round 
Table nor does she belong to any or- 
ganization of insurance producers. She 


ture and 





All in Our Favor 


that’s all to the good! 


Room 1501, 711 Third Avenue 





An Agency of Opposites — 


The Barnhurst Agency is proud of its differences. Our “‘sea- 
soned veterans’ may outnumber the neophytes, but we’re 
pleased to say that we’ve added quite a few of the latter. 


That makes an agency of young ideas and experience. 


Our record of growth is something else in our favor. In six 
years, insurance in force at the agency has increased 60.9%. 
And the 91-year old Company we represent has shown a gain 
in new business of 86.7% since 1950, and a 28% gain in 


insurance in force during that time! 


We think our opposites have an attraction for each other 





HENRY G. BARNHURST AGENCY 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILA. 


Telephone MUrray Hill 7-9115 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Wrote 30 Key Men Case 


Of Corporation Insurance 


Harold M. Covert, Jr., Mutual Benefit 
Life and associated with its Philadelphia 
agency, is a Life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table who has been par- 
ticularly active in employe plans for 
corporate employes of large corporations, 
For example, one of his cases is that 
of a large corporation which has insured 
30 of its key personnel for a total of 
$2,000,000. The smallest of those policies 
was $25,000, the largest $100,000. An- 
other case included 21 lives, each of 
which was insured for $50,000. 

Mr. Covert was honored by Mutual 
Benefit Life with the three 1955 awards 
for leading in lives, volume and earnings. 

Born in Parkers Landing, Pa., he 
attended Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, but did not graduate for lack of 


funds. For four years he was in the 
Army Intelligence service here and 
abroad, 


He always had an ambition to market 
a truly big commodity and he wrote a 
letter to Mutual Benefit Life expressing 
a desire to sell insurance. He obtained 
a contract with the company, becoming 
an agent with the Philadelphia agency 
ten years ago. 

Mr. Covert has lectured on insurance 
and taxation at such educational institu- 
tions in the Philadelphia area as Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Temple University 


is much interested however in philan- 
thropic and welfare activities, has helped 
many people with whom she has no in- 
surance connections improve their per- 
sonal situations. She spent part of this 
summer in Kurope. 

Her general agent, Max Reibeison, 
when a youth was secretary to the late 
Adolph Ochs, publisher of New York 


Times, 


HAROLD M. COVERT 


and Hahnemann Medical College. He is 
author of “More Money and Less Taxes 
for the Doctor.” Also, he has had arti- 
cles in numerous periodicals. He was 
Pennsylvania delegate to the National 
Tax Association convention in 1952; is a 
member of Council of Profit Sharing In- 
dustries and National Tax Association. 
Mr. Covert lives in Allentown, Pa. 


Hold up your heads like corn; don't 
hang them down like ’taters—James 
Wilson, a Whig editor of the 1830s. 
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ricome — mene 


Are you increasing your own income by making in- 
come insurance available to your clients? For the best 
disability income with life, and a complete line of per- 


sonal A & H — both commercial and non-can — 


And for fast, dependable service, 


THE W. S. COLLINS AGENCY 


Fifty Union Square 
Phone: GRamercy 3-2100 


representing 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


New York City 


e =6New York 3 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR OUTSTANDING 
GENERAL AGENCY SERVICE 


The members of our management and supervisory staffs repre- 
sent 125 years of experience ranging from 10 to 39 years per 
person. Each member is a specialist in his own field. They work 
individually or as a team to help the broker promote new busi- 
ness or handle his own life insurance business in the most effi- 


cient and successful manner. 
SS 
in JOHN HANCOCK FULL LINE LIFE SERVICE 





25 is includes 


Ps | PREFERRED RISK WHOLE LIFE 
lon’t 
J 


(Attractive New Rates Effective July 1, 1956) 


_— LOW COST TERM MODIFIED LIFE 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY OR SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISION 


| SUPPLEMENTARY DISABILITY PROVISION WITH 
MONTHLY DISABILITY INCOME 
SUPPLEMENTARY LEVEL TERM INSURANCE 
SUBSTANDARD ANNUITIES 
COMPLETE GROUP FACILITIES 
PENSIONS 


SS 
THE HAROLD PRATT GENERAL AGENCY 


225 Broadway - . New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1070 


Joseph D. Murphy and A. Robert Jacobs Victor O. Hamtil Edward J. Scherding 
Associate General Agents Manager Agency Supervisor 


Peter Smith 
Agency Supervisor 
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Insurance Business Lends Itself To Emphasizing Their Individualities And 








Variety Of Prospects; Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 


This summarizes 


sympesium 


sales operations of 


Round ‘lable Members 


of the 


several members 


Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round Table located in various cities of the 
country. The material was gathered for The Gold Book, by Dorothy M. Boond, 
New York Life, New York City, whose commentary follows: 


1956 


need 


Gold is where you find it, In 


women who sell insurance do not 


a ygeiger counter to prospect for that 
bonanza. 

The Bureau of the Census in October 
1955, reported 21,000,000 women with 
jobs; nearly one-third of all workers in 
the country. The larger, new, increased 
stature of women in the business and 
professional worlds, together with their 
increased economic value in the home, 
has opened a large and new field. They 
are “naturals” for substantial ownership 
of life insurance. 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
revealed that women now comprise 51.6% 
of the nation’s stockholders, against 
J98% four years ago. 

Men, though outnumbered by 
still own more shares, but the increase 
in ownership is indicative of woman’s 
increased awareness and desire for indi 
vidual personal security. Don’t under- 
estimate the woman’s market. 

We find, significantly, the 
narrowing between men = and 


women, 


salary gap 
women. 


More women are successfully running 
their own businesses. A large number 
are operating, with profit, their own 
farms, 


Today, due to the marital deduction, 
many estates of wives will be larger than 
their husbands’ and will need to be pro 
tected by life insurance estate dollars. 

Among members of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table we 
find the same diversifications as with our 
male contempor% iries. Some specialize in 
business needs, some estate tax needs, 
pension trusts. In the final analysis, how- 
ever, women agents’ primary interest is 
in the family. Instinctively detecting the 
family need, be it a man or a woman, 
they seek to fill it. In this progressive, 
dynamic economy it is easy to “strike 
pay dirt.” In the accompanying articles 
some representative women producers 
give The Gold Book their success 
formula, and also throw some interesting 
light on the type of clients. 


My Prospects Mostly in 
High Taxation Bracket 


ALBERTA M. LIGHT 
National Life of Vermont, Detroit 
Chairman, WQMRDT 

My prospect list is composed of people 
who are usually in a high tax bracket. 
To this list a brochure, “Your Estate,” 
is mailed for several months before they 
are called for an appointment. The pros- 
pect finds this interesting and informa- 
tive reading. Clients request to be left 
on the mailing list, and suggest names 
of friends who would appreciate being 
included. 

As through this source the prospect 
becomes acquainted with my name, it is 
easy to make an appointment which 
leads into a discussion of their tax situa- 
tion, 

The ability to discuss taxes builds my 
prestige as a woman. It always seems 


a surprise that a woman has this knowl- 
edge. Possibly this is the reason that 
facts concerning their affairs are so 
readily obtained. They are told that a 
recommendation will be submitted at the 
next interview which they may wish to 
take advantage of immediately, or at 
some later date. 


During the second interview, they are 


motivated to make an appointment with 





Alberta M. Light Mary E. L. Cassedy 
their attorney. Usually they suggest 


arranging one with one of the tax men 
| know in our city. 

One interview in December, 1955, led 
to a closing of a partnership, $50,000 on 
each man, estate case of $100,000 on one 
partner, and a referred lead to a corpor- 
ation. This developed into a profit-shar- 
ing case that was closed in July. 


Lumbering Prose Buy 
Many Policies From Me 


MARY E. L. CASSEDY 
New York Life 
Kalispell, Mont. 

I am one of the few women agents in 

what many people would cae a rough 
peice and many people would term the 
group with whom | do miy largest per- 
centage of business a very rugged type. 
They are of the lumbering people. I 
work with management on down, 

We have many problems. One is that 
our people are seasonal workers. Their 
incomes are above average, but we have 
to write them a certain way. We are 
perpetually fighting abnormal seasons. 

I have grown with many of my clients, 
though sometimes I have had a_ hard 
time keeping up with their new needs. 
Many of my small policies now call for 
larger ones. One $2,000 policy has grown 
to a million dollar affair in 10 years. 

My old policyholders are faithful to 
me, evidenced,in the fact that last year 
they formed the neucleus for more than 
66% of my business. I wrote a million 
last year through the efforts of 13 years 
of hard work and study of the needs of 
my growing clientele. Anybody can write 
a million if they art interested in their 
policyholders and not afraid to be of 
service—it can even be done in a sparsely 
populated area. 








Vell Their 


ixperiences 





Bertha B. Macfarlane 


Ruth Russell 


Initial $10,000 Sale to 
Family Grows to $500,000 
BERTHA B. MACFARLANE 


Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
Immediate Past Chrmn., WQMDRT 

This is the story of not one policy but 
a series of policies issued in one family 
of father and eleven sons. It all began 
with a policy of $10,000 on the life of the 
father and eleven policies of $2,500 each 
on the children and as time went on, the 
insurance on the sons was gradually and 
almost annually increased. It was not too 
long before I began writing policies for 
the third generation and today | am very 
proud of the confidence placed in me 
by this fine family—the splendid volume 
of business in force amounting to ap- 
proximately $500,000, with never a lapse 
and only one death claim. That was on 
my original policyholder, the father of 
this family, who died several years ago. 


Many Prospects W ritten 
In Trotter Racing Field 


RUTH RUSSELL 
Indianapolis Life 
North Vernon, Ind. 

Because there are few business and 
professional women of insurable age in 
my community I sell most of my business 
Within two groups: farmers and ‘business 
men. To me, the best prospect is a busi- 
ness man who owns some life insurance 
and has the money to buy more. He 
already knows the value of a good life 
insurance estate; it is not necessary to 
spend a lot of time educating him and 
then additional time selling him. All you 
have to do is uncover a need and you 
have a sale, 

3eing known as a local agent is im- 
portant. I have two offices. One is in mv 
home at Green Pastures Farm, near 
North Vernon. The other, maintained by 
my general agent for me, is in a good 
downstairs location at Greensburg, Ind., 
30 miles from my home. The farmers in 
the Greensburg area are well-to-do and 
have tax problems facing them. Since 
most of their money is tied up in their 
land and equipment they are practically 
void of liquid assets. This makes them 
good prospects. 





One market which has meant a lot to 
me consists of those interested in my 
favorite sport: breeding, raising, train- 
ing and racing harness horses. My father 
raced trotters for 58 years and is very 


well known over the Midwest. Many 
times I sold business because | was 
Curtis Russell’s daughter and not be- 


cause of my knowledge of the business. 
Anyone who overlooks selling life insur- 
ance to the people with whom they spend 


their leisure time is overlooking a good 
market. 
My selling methods are simple. I use 


referred lez ids almost entirely and find 
them most satisfactory. I am fortunate 
in having several centers of influence 
who have helped me. When I call on a 
person I know a lot about him so that I 
have a good idea what his needs might 
be before he tells me. 

After I have made a sale I deliver 
the policy in an attractive policy wallet 
and go over it completely with the client. 
Then, at intervals, I stop in to pass the 
time of day with him so that he will 
realize that J am interested in him and 
his business. If I know his wife I will 
stop to chat with her when in the neigh- 
borhood. Taking good care of the policy- 
holders is one of the most profitable 
things an insurance salesman can do. 





Helen L. Rupp Grace Chow 


Insured Turned Out To Be 
Royalty of Thailand 
GRACE CHOW 


Franklin Life 
Los Angeles 


and a 








\ dark, tall and handsome mat 

very beni, charming woman came [0 
my new office in Los Angeles, New 
Chinatown, 443 Jung Jing Road, « during 
the early part of the year. I 

they were from Bangkok, Tha 
While talking to them at my office they 
took notice of all the large trophie s I had 
received from my company fr year 
to year and also the five Million Dollar 
Round Table plaques on the wal! trom 


the National Association of Life | nder- 
3ecoming interested, the) be- 


writers. 

gan asking questions as to ped le arned 
these different trophies and also the Na- 
tional Quality Awards. 

I patiently answered all of their ques 
tions. All this led to a sale of two 


policies of President’s Protective ss 
ment Plan of the Franklin Lite. 


couldn’t sell them any other plan but this 
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BOOND 


DOROTHY M. 


particular one, even though | told them 
that the company would rate them at 
$7.50 vg $1,000. They still wanted this 
plan. A $10,000 policy for the man and 
$5,000 for the beautiful woman. 

When I was writing up the applica- 
tion I was atsonished, or rather em- 
barrassed, to learn that they were a 
prince and princess of Thail: ind, a great- 
grand-son of the King of Siam. T was 
embarrassed because I had talked to 
them freely and in a business-like way. 

Yes, a prince had come right into my 
office and given me this $15,000 business, 
with a check for $774.95. 

I was thrilled at this opportunity to 
write insurance for such an honorable 
person as a direct descendant of the 
King of Siam—that same _ personage 
around whom the play “The hog and 
l” originated. In addition to se lling them 
two policies I received an invitation to 
visit them if I ever went to Bangkok and 
they would show me their country. 


Changing My Market From 
Women to Men Prospects 


HELEN L. RUPP 
The Prudential 
St. Paul 

Recently, I decided to change my mar- 
ket. In my a years’ experience in the 
insurance business I have concentrated 
on the women’s market in retirement 
income. | have found that women buy 
high- premium insurance with good per- 
sistence. For the most part, these sales 
are one-interview day-time calls. Never- 
theless, I decided it would be interesting 
to see athe men buy. 

3y August 1, 1956, 13 cases after the ex- 
periment started I find that, even though 
I have attempted to concentrate on the 
male market, one new policyowner is a 
juvenile, six are women and only six 
are the much-sought-after males. Those 
six men bought an average of $19,000 


of insurance compared with $4,100 bought 
by each woman. The average premium 
however was $24.50 per thousand as com- 
pared with $38 per thousand for the six 
sales to women. 


In the ten years that I have been 
working in the women’s market the pre- 
miums per thousand of insurance have 
averaged $40 to $50, although the size 
was only $3,000 to $4,000. 

Those high-premium one-call sales still 
seem to me good “bread and butter” 
business, but my curiosity is aroused, 
and | must find out if those wonderful 






men will continue to buy $19,000 policies. 
Obviously, the experiment consists of 
too few cz ses upon which to base a con- 
clusion, but I have learned two things: 
1. You can’t ignore your present 
Market even if you try because good 





clients automatically produce repeat 
business and referrals. 

_ 2. A change of market is stimulating 
in that it forces you to use more of 


your life insurance training. 








So, for the balance of the year, I shall 
continue to “pursue the men” in order to 
decide how much I shall change my mar- 


ket. 


Dorothy M. Boond 


Born in England and educated there, 
Miss Boond came into the life insurance 
business in 1934 with the New York 
Life. She has been with the Lincoln 
agency in midtown New York City since 
1943. 

A life member of the Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table, Miss 
Boond received the National Quality 
Award five times. She held the post of 
president of New York League of Life 
Insurance Women in 1952 and 1953, and 
last year was president of Pilot Inter- 
national, a service club. 














“Career Wives” —Prospects 
Agents Should Not Neglect 


ETHEL B. KARENE 
Union Central Life 
New York City 

I decided that in 1956 every prospect 
seen will become a sale. Either I will 
sell him on the value of his purchase 
of life insurance or he will sell me on 
why he should not buy life insurance. 
I am sure his reasons will not stand 
up. For, if he is insurable, and has the 
funds, there is a need. There has never 
been a widow with too much insurance. 





Ethel B. Karene 


Hermine R. Kuhn 


This year, I have started to tap a new 
market, new, that is, to me—‘Career 
Wives.” Wives of substantial career 
men, both in professional and executive 
capacities, who besides playing an impor- 
tant social part in the lives of their hus- 
bands, constitute an integral economic 
part of his career. 

The loss of such a “Career Wife” can 

very well mean serious financial loss to 
a man’s career. The protection of the 
marital deduction provision for him and 
his financial liquidity must be the desire 
of such an understanding “Career Wife.” 
I need only to advise her of the facts, 
stimulate her responsibilities, arouse her 
protective instinct and then let her sell 
the husband, who might be so engrossed 
in building his est: ite, he has no time to 
see me. 

With all of the fine contracts offered 
today, especially aimed at women who 
need substantial amounts of insurance, 
and the recognition by the insurance 
companies of the longevity differential 
enjoyed by women over men, attuned to 
the times, such a package is reasonable, 
attractive and sound business, a concept 
of universal appeal. 


Field of Semuiews 
Not Difficult to Handle 


HERMINE R. KUHN 

Independent 

New York City 
Small organizations (sole proprietor- 
ships, partnerships, corporations), have 
overlooked one of the main reasons their 
second line—and for that matter, some- 
times their first lin are 
leaving them. It is often gneteedl no 
pension trust bonus and profit-sharing 
trust or deferred compensation plans 





have been set up to retain these valuable 
men for the concerns. Therefore, my 
steps for the year 1956-57 will take me 
more and more in the direction of as- 
sisting these small concerns to set up 
such plans. 

Whether it is best for these firms to 
use the medium of individual life insur- 
ance contracts plus the auxiliary fund, 
Group annuities, or funded plans with- 
out life insurance, should be determined 
by the one concept: Which is the best 
method to use for this type of organi- 
zation ? 

In my opinion variable annuities, if 
once established, will be one of the most 
powerful vehicles which will assist us in 
the life insurance field to retain and 
recover some of the self-funded plans 
which, uafortunately, are being placed 
and have been placed with the banks 
and trust companies. 

One of the plans which has been es- 
tablished and will be completed within 
the next few months by one of the con- 
cerns which I have worked with will be 
a combination of pension and bonus and 
profit sharing trust. There are 52 em- 
ployes and the amount of life insurance 
— Ordinary life—will amount to more 
than half a million dollars. 

Ralph Patton, pension trust manager, 
Berkshire Life, last year in The Gold 
300k defined a good small pension pros- 
pect as: 

“A company which has already demon- 
strated business stability, probably by 
having been in existence for a number 
of years; has been making a profit; and 
the nz ture of its business is such that it 
is likely to have a long range future.” 

There seems to be a theory that the 
pension field is very difficult. I have 
not found it so, and with the assistance 
which we can get from our home offices 


small pension trusts, bonus and_ profit 
sharing trusts and deferred compensa- 


tion plans are an open field for the 
average life insurance agent and need 
not be the prerogative of the expert. 


Selling Life Policies to 
Brokers in Wall Street 


EDITH L. SEIERUP 
Broker, New York City 


I specialize in 
selling life insur- 
ance to stock bro- 
kers in the Wall 
Street area. Con- 
trary to public 
opinion, while stock 
brokers take posi- 
tions in the market 
which to the out- 
side world, may 
look like gambling, 
actually many of 
them are conserva- 
tive when it comes 
to their personal 
problems. I have, 
therefore, been able 
to sell them Retirement Plans which 
will guarantee them a definite life income 
that will take care of the necessities of 
life and if they are lucky, the luxuries 
can come from their stock transactions. 

Stock brokers are apt, like most human 
beings, to be big spenders when the mar- 
kets are active so it behooves the con- 
scientious underwriter to try and siphon 
off some of these earnings during the 
prosperous years so there is a backlog 
for the inevitable lean years. I urge my 
clients to prepay as many premiums as 
possible, so in the lean years we are 
always ahead. 

I also impress upon them the 
life insurance is the very best form of 
collateral if necessary. However, if they 
do borrow their cash values, I try to sell 
them Term insurance for the amount of 
the loan and then [ harry them until 
they pay off the loans as I want to be 
sure they can retire and receive the full 
income they originally purchased. This, 
naturally, requires keeping in close con- 
tact with my clients at all times but 
the reward is very worth while when one 
sees the results. 

In the crash of 1929 I am proud to 





Edith Seierup 
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say that many of my clients lived off 
their cash values in their policies for 
years and were able to rehabilitate them- 
selves and get going again. After an 
experience of this kind who could doubt 
the very important part life insurance 
plays in the lives of all of us. 


Simple Package Proposals 
Quickly Followed Up 


THELMA R. DAVENPORT 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
Washington, D. C. 

All of us have some large cases we are 
working on. We like to think that each 
year we will write an increased number 
of Jumbo-sized insurance policies. This 
is as it should be, but it’s so easy to 
become tangled in the intricacies and 
complexities of a business insurance 
case, partnership or corporation, with the 
details of policy analysis and with estate 
planning—and have production suffer as 
a result. These are time-consuming and 
often move slowly from opening through 
cultivation to the closing stage. In the 
meantime, production becomes one of 
peaks and valleys. 

Paul Harrison, general agent, North 
western Mutual at Washington, D. C., 
suggested to me a simple solution and 
I pass it on. Here it is: “Set aside a 
certain number of hours every week on 
a definite day each week to call on the 
possible two’s, three’s and five’s. Under 
no circumstances let anything interfere 
with that day’s planned calls. Leave a 
simple package idea proposal with eacli 
person called on and within a week tele- 
phone or call personally as a follow-up 
on that idea. Do this for three months; 
then check your production chart and 
notice how the peaks and valleys have 
started leveling off into healthy plateaus 
of business.” 


Family Protection Leads 
To Many Other Coverages 


CEIL K. SWEID 
Equitable Life of Iowa 
New York City 

Based solely on my previous experi- 
ences and also keeping in mind the fact 
that my original plan when entering the 
life insurance field after having been left 
a widow with two daughters to educate, 
was to sell family protection, my theme 
song for 1956-57 is to protect as many 
families through the proved way of pro- 
gramming. 

There are three reasons why I feel 
family protection is still a necessity the 
same as food, clothing and shelter, even 
though my prospect today has Social 
Security, Group insurance and even a 
pension ‘through his organization. 

These three protective measures have 
helped in accomplishing the picture 
which I draw to make each individual 
whom I approach realize that while he 
cannot replace his love and affection 
bene guidance to his family he can, with 
the help of life insurance, at least give 
his family monetary peace of mind, and 
the protective care of the mother to his 
children—in the formative years as well 
as the teenage years. 

1. Social Security has assisted 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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What's New 


A Panel Of New England Life Discusses 


In Advanced 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER — THE GOLD BOOK OF LiFe INSURANCE SELLING 


Underwriting? 


Ideas On Partnership 


Insurance, Buy And Sell Proposals, Tax Matters 


Moderator Curtis: It is our purpose to 
today a few 
field of 


know you 


discuss specific sales ideas 


in the advanced underwriting. | 


have picked up many such 


ideas in your travels among. various 
and we are interested in getting 
idea from each of you. They 
necessarily “new” but they 
should be things that resulted in sales 
by agents today. Mert, what has been 
the hottest thing to come to your atten- 
tion recently ? 

M. E. Sayles: The professional-man 
market has always been tops with many 
agents, and I picked up these thoughts 
on professional partnership insurance 
from one of our men in St. Louis. Most 
industry literature in the “Buy & Sell” 
area deals with the capital asset type of 
business. Yet, the professional partner- 
ship, in spite of its lack of tangible as 
i wonderful market for the sale 


agencies, 
one good 
may not be 


sets, 18 a 


of life insurance 

The exciting thing about the profes- 
sional partnership, for the agent who 
really knows his stuff, is the number of 
directions in which partnership plans 


depending upon who wants to 
pay for what, and how the partners pre 
fer income-tax liability to fall, 


A Good Wili Factor 


they need a regular type of 
buy-and-sell agreement covering tangible 
Frequently, this can include a 
good-will factor, and the whole job be 
done just as it would for any type of 
business. Sometimes, though, this doesn’t 
seem to have the “umph” to really moti 
vate them. Or they may rate the good 
will value too low—or there may be no 
justification for much in the way of good 
will 


can move 


Of course 


assets, 


When this sort of thing happens the 
agent can move over to supplementing 
just a tangible-asset agreement with an 


agreement for “income continuation.” 
This second agreement covers three con- 
tingencies, First: Death—For example, 
the survivors agree to pay $10,000 a year 
for 10 years to the widow. This is de 
ductible by the partnership and, of 


course, taxable to the widow as received. 
Second: Retirement—The survivors 
agree to pav $10,000 annually to the re- 


tired doctor, for instance, with the same 
tax consequences as above. Third: Dis- 
ability—In case any partner is totally 
disabled, he receives $10,000 a vear for 10 
years. 

Of course, all these payments are not 
in lieu of fees in process or already 
earned, The income-continuation solution 
may be just what the doctor ordered 
when the partners are willing to trade 
the income-tax liability to the widow for 
the advantages of tax deductibility for 
the remaining partners 

Moderator Curtis: That’s fine, Mert, 
but how does life insurance enter the pic- 
ture in this second solution ? 


Income Continuation for Key Men 


M. E. Sayles: Well, just to take one 
of the many possibilities, the partnership 
as an entitv buvs $100,000 kev-man in 
surance on the life of each partner, with 
waiver of premium. Life paid-up at 65 
is a popular form to use. The proceeds 
at death provide cash for the continuing 
partnership to use as it pleases. Part of 
it can be used to pay off under the 


And Personal Motivations 


The panel method of presenting individual sales ideas has always been 
effective at field meetings of insurance companies. The accompanying panel 
was at a Leaders meeting at which a few currently effective advanced under- 


writing ideas were discussed. 


The moderator of the panel was 


Albert H: Curtis, II., CLU, New 


Ingland Life’s director of field training who came to the home office after 


nine years in a Boston agency of his company. 
directors of agencies of New England Life. 


Panel members were four 


They are Robert B. Armstrong, 


formerly a district agency manager operating out of the Newark agency; C. 


Itarle Armstrong who was an agency 
company’s New "York agencies ; 
trom the same area; and Merton FE, 


office from its Baltimore agency. 


Warren L., 
Sayles, 


manager originally with one of the 
‘Johnson an agency supervisor 
CLU, who came to the home 


All have been in continuous contact with agencies under their supervi- 


s10n.,. 


They have each selected one current idea being successfully used in the 


field either to present a life insurance solution to a specific problem, or per- 
haps to motivate action after a proposal has been suggested to the client. 


MERTON FE. 


SAYLES 


tangible-asset agreement. ‘Considering 
the deductibility of income-continuation 
payments to be made to the widow, the 
balance will usually be more than enough 
to offset them. 

The waiver of premium clause makes 
the contract a particularly attractive 
thing in case of disability because taken 
on the whole the increase in the entire 
cash value each year offsets the $10,000 
payment to the disabled partner reduc- 
ing the net effective cost to the re- 
maining partners when, again, you con- 


sider the deductibility of the payments. 
Moderator Curtis: Anything to watch 
for about these income-continuation 


agreements ? 
Not to Buy Partnership Interest 


M. E. Sayles: Definitely yes. You must 
be sure the agreement spells out that the 
payments are to provide continuing in- 
come to the partner or his heir. It must 
not be for purpose of buying his interest 
in the partnership. 

\lso, be sure that everyone knows 
what he is paying for and what he is 
getting, live or die. The important idea 
I want to get across is the flexibility of 





ROBERT B. ARMSTRONG 


possible arrangements for a professional 
partnership. It’s the agent who really 
knows all that can be done, and how 
each will really work out, who can keep 
right in there as he senses what will best 
motivate these particular partners. 


Selling Funding as Well as Plan 


Moderator Curtis: I’m sure that the 
members of our audience can fill in the 
details with their own company figures 
for specific prospects working with an 
attorney who is familiar with the draft- 
ing of such agreements. 

Bob, many times we have presented a 
regular partnership Buy-and-Sell pro- 
posal to our prospects and had trouble 
getting action even though the problem 
is recognized and our prospects have 
agreed on the solution. In other words, 
we've sold the plan but not the funding. 

B. Armstrong: I picked up an idea 
this summer which may help. Here is the 
idea. We've agreed on $100,000 valuation 
so we write that on the top of a blank 
sheet of paper like this: 

$100,000 Needed 
You 
and then the agent says something like, 
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“we've agreed that you need $100,000 to 


carry out this plan, let’s double check it 
since we both agree on it”, and a check 
mark is put on either side. 
There are three ways to get $100,000 
First, you may have $100,000. If ‘you 


have it, you have to spend it. It costs 


you $100,000 or 100 cents on the dollar. 


We write that down next: 

I—Have $100,000 100 cents 
Spend 100,000 or on 
Cost 100,000 the dollar 

Or, you can borrow $100,000. - you 

borrow it, you have to spend it. It costs 

you $100,000 plus 3% to 6% Avato st. We 

write that down next: 

II—Borrow $100,000 
Spend 100,000 or 
Cost 100,000 


100 cents on 
the dollar 
plus 3 to 6 cents 
interest 
In other words, you have to repay the 

$100,000 plus $3,000 to $6,000 interest, 





WARREN L. 


JOHNSON 


Or, you can create $100,000, If you 
create $100,000, you have to spend it. 
But what does it cost? (If the annual 
deposit is $2,500 and dividends will pay 
up the O. L. contract in 25 years at age 
35.) It will cost you between $2,500 and 


$62,500. We write it down next on our 

sheet 

111—Create $100,000 21% cents 
Spend 100,000 or to 


62 cents on 
the dollar 


Which is the most intelligent plan, Mr. 
Prospect? You have either plan I or II 
now. We can offer you plan III! 

Moderator Curtis: What would you 
say if he already had $100,000 in cold 
Cc ash ? ms 

R. B. Armstrong: Mr. Prospect, 1 
you already have the $100,000, let’s take 
the interest on it (3% for instance) and 
buy what you need in life insurance. 
Then you'll have both! 


Cost 2,500—62,509 


Personal Insurance of Upper Income 


Tax Bracket Man 


. . r 2 
Moderator Curtis: Thank you, Bob 
Armstrong. Two “power phrases” | have 
heard used in this same connection are 


“How would you like to be in business 
with your partner’s wife’s second hus- 
band and her lawyer!” which is « . little 
switch, and “If we didn’t have life insur- 
ance to use—we’'d have to invent | 

So much for the business man, ohatele 


sional and mercantile. I’d like to direct 
my next question to Warren J ae 
Warren, what about the upper ncome 


tax bracket man who is concerne< | with 
his personal life insurance arrange- 


ments? Is there anything he can do t 
have Uncle Sam help him with lus 
premium payments ? 

OF Johnson: At one time or an- 


other, the insurance salesman has been 
asked by the prospect if the premium is 
tax deductible. We know that every star 
salesman, from the very beginning of 
sale whether it be a large or smal | cast, 
is exploring those areas in the client 
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Some of BOWES & JOSEPH’S younger agents answer the question: 


“Why do men successful in other fields 
switch to Life Insurance Selling?” 





FRANK J. HALE 
University of Louisville 


“Less than two years ago I was a 
credit salesman—and doing pretty 
well, I thought. But I’d always 
wanted a career, not just a job. 
With New England Life I’ve got it 
... and my production has aver- 


aged $46,000 a month!”’ 





HARRY W. BERGER 


Temple University 


“My own retail store taught me the 
advantages of being my own boss. 
Then too, I’ve always gotten a kick 
cut of working with other young 
fellows. Now, as a supervisor at 
Bowes & Joseph, there’s plenty of 
°pportunity for both.” 


BOWES 









CLAUDE J. TALBOT 


Columbia University 


“The professional aspects appealed 
to me. I meet with business leaders 
on their own level, thanks to New 
England Life training. There’s a 
feeling of enduring importance 
about life insurance programming 
and sales that makes me proud to 
be part of it.” 





DAVID C. FLAGG 


Yale University 


“Everyone says an engineer can 
write his own ticket these days. 
Well, here’s one engineer who sur- 
veyed the prospects from all angles 
—and chose New England Life. Was 
it the right decision? After only 31 
months I’ve been made a supervisor 

- - and my monthly production 


has averaged $39,000.” 








RAYMOND W. STONE 


Yale University 


“At 35 [I’m the senior member of 
this octet. Up until 16 months ago 
I was in construction sales, Frankly, 
it was the wonderful people at 
Bowes and Joseph who got me to 
try life insurance sales. Their most 
telling arguments: No ceiling on 
earnings . .. and good opportuni- 
ties in management.” 


ROBERT E. CAPACCIO 


Harvard University 


“I’ve always been interested in sales 
. .. sales and people. Maybe it was 
the chance to make life a little bet- 
ter and the future a bit more 
secure for so many people that 
really sold me on life insurance as 
a career.” 





G& JOSEPH 


General Agents 


Suite 2812, Raymond Commerce Building, Newark 2, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Asbury Park, Hackensack, New Brunswick and 
Trenton. 
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GEORGE J. ROLUCK 
Rutgers College 
“Oddly enough, my background is 
in chemicals. When my friend, 
Dave Flagg, suggested New England 
Life I was skeptical, but it was good 
advice. In the past 20 months I’ve 


written almost $900,000 worth of 


life insurance.” 





ALFRED A. GELFOND 


University of Missouri 
“In 13 months at Bowes & Joseph 
I’ve written nearly half a million 
dollars in life insurance—and I’ve 
loved it. The thrill can’t be com- 
pared with anything I experienced 


as manager of a retail shoe store.” 
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financial picture where the premium is to 
be obtained as painlessly as possible. 

In those instances where the salesman 
above question 


is unable to answer the 


in the affirmative, we usually find that 


the solution to the client’s insurance 


problems, the corporate dollar, could not 
be used. 

Recently, on one of my agency visits 
to the West, I came 
allow the 


method for this type of sale. 


across an idea that 
does agent to suggest a tax- 
saving 
Usually you 
high tax bracket ‘his wife has 


find that when a man is in a 
some 
property. But he and his wife file a 
joint return, so that, for tax purposes, 
her income is the same as though it were 
his. 

Let us assume the family receives a 
gross annual income of $50,000, of which 
$30,000 is in salary, $10,000 comes from 
capital earnings on property owned by 
and $10,000 from properts 
income tax on 


the husband, 
owned by the wife. The 
the $50,000 gross income is approximately 
$20,000, leaving this $30,000 net 
income. Now let us do a little rearrang 


ing of this income through the assist of 


family 


short term trusts and locate some sub- 
stantial income savings that will provide 
for those much desired large premium 
payments. 
Prospect with Four Children 
For this example we will give this 
prospect four children, and we will sug- 
gest that his wife establish a short term 
irrevocable trust for at least 10 years for 
each of these children. The income from 
this capital now going to the children 
results in the following tax saving and 
will be available for premium payments. 
EXAMPLE: INCOME TAX PICTURE 
Before 
$50,000 income 
20,000 tax 
$30,000 net income 
After 
$10,000 to four children 
1,000 standard deductions 
$ 9,000 
2,400 four individual exemptions 
$ 6,600 net income to the children (20%) 
Parents’ tax $15,000 on $40,000 
Children’s tax 1,320 on 10,000 
$16,320 total tax 
3.680 tax savings 
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CURTIS, II 


ALBERT H. 
Curtis: That sounds too 
so there must be some 
there 


Moderator 
good to be true, 
gremlins in the underwriting, are 
not? 

Simple Premium Finding Procedure 

W. L. Johnson: No. 
portant part of this 


That is the im- 
finding 
complicated 


premium 
procedure. There are no 
aspects in the underwriting of this type 
of sale. Each trust is so drawn that the 
trustee can use the 
insurance on the child’s own life, or the 
life of the father—anyone except the 
who created the trust. My tax- 
illustration assumes that any 
such paid for by a trust is 
owned absolutely by the child, and that 
the remaining income is distributed to 
the child. 
income, I 


income to pay for 


mother 
savings 
insurance 


If each trust had considerably 
would suggest having 
part of the income separately taxable to 


more 


the trust by having part of the insur- 
ance payable to and owned by the trus- 
tee. There are no complications in sell- 
ing the contracts other than obtaining 
the right policies to fit the needs of the 
family. 


Pitfalls Avoided 


Moderator Curtis: Are there any pit- 
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ARMSTRONG 


C, HARLE 


falls that should be avoided when you 
set up this type of oper ition in conjunc- 
tion with the prospect’s other advisors ? 

W. L. Johnson: I wouldn’t say that 
there are any pitfalls in setting up this 
plan with the prospect’s advisors, but 
you must work, on a friendly basis, with 
his attorney. I do feel that the under- 
writer should make sure that the trust 
is drawn properly so that income may be 
used to pay insurance premiums on the 
life of anyone except the grantor. The 
attorney will, of course, see that it is of 
the proper irrevocable type. We want to 
be sure that there is no mistaking the 
fact that this income and property “be- 
longs” to the children. It goes without 
saying that the underwriter will see that 
the life insurance serves a_ legitimate 
family life insurance need. 

Moderator Curtis: What’s the picture 
if the father creates the trusts? 

W. L. Johnson: Then the insurance 
can’t be on his life. But you have a 
natural for wife-insurance that may be 
seriously needed. And, of course, insur- 
ance can be on the children’s lives. This 
same type of solution can be wonderful 
for grandparents. They can create such 
trusts which can build up estates for 
grandchildren and provide needed insur- 
ance protection and estate liquidity for 
a son or a daughter, or insurance on a 
grandchild’s life. 

Allocation of Premium Dollars 
War- 


Moderator Curtis: In summary, 
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ren, what do you recommend, from your 
example, to be the amount of premium 
dollars available for the purchase of life 
insurance? 

W. L. Johnson: Of course, Al, the big 
sales idea in this instance is to show the 
tax savings of $3,680, of which all o1 * par 
can be recommended for premiums. By 
here is where I would inject my word of 
caution in applying this sales idea, 

I feel that it is very important in the 
underwriting of life insurance that we 
do not confuse the method of selling with 
the purpose. By this, I mean we must 
first, last, and always see that the sale of 
life insurance stands on its own merit, 
regardless of the method of obtaining 
premium dollars for its payment, Of btain- 
ing legitimate tax savings is the right of 
each American citizen; however. the 
underwriter must assure himself that 
these tax savings are not being utilized 
for the purchase of life insurance that 
does not fulfill legitimate needs. 


A Case Saved by an Agent 


Moderator Curtis: While it’s true that 
we must be good technicians in the ad- 
vanced underwriting field, it is equally 
certain that we must still be rans 
Personal motivation is still the key. Earle 
Armstrong, you were telling us the other 
day of an example of good salesmanship 
where an agent saved a case by being 
alert and not getting lost in the details 
4 his proposal. Would you tell us about 

, please? 

E. Armstrong: Late in December, 
a successful life underwriter was trying 
to complete a $100,000 case in order to 
achieve the production goals for that 
year which would make him Number 
One in his company. 

The prospect was rated $5 per thou- 
sand because he was taking flying les- 
sons. With his company, the rating 
would be dropped when he got his pilot’s 
license the following June. 

The selling interview proceeded well 
up to the point where the prospect be- 
came aware that he would have to pay 
an additional $500 in order to obtain the 


insurance at that time. A complete 
Estate Analysis had been made by his 
attorney, covering business _ interest, 


trusts, etc. It was quite a complex case 
and the facilities of the Home Office Law 
Department had been used extensively. 

At this point, the prospect said, “Well, 
I don’t really need the insurance that 
badly right now. I can wait six months. 
My age won’t change before that time, 
and I can get this $100,000 for $500 
less.” 

That was the point when this life 
underwriter proved his mettle and really 
started to sell. 

“John,” he said to his prospect, “We 
have been very happy to work with your 
attorney to help prepare this entire 
Estate Analysis for you. It’s been a long 
and complicated matter. You realize, of 
course, that after six months’ time, a 
complete review would be necessary in 
order to bring things up to date, and 
while my contribution in preparing this 
present analysis is part of the service | 
offer, I could not afford to duplicate my 
work later. I suspect your attorney will 
teel the same as I do.” 

John was rather non-committal s0 
our underwriter requested that he call 
his attorney and ask him what the addi- 


tional charge would be for doing a 
review of the Estate Analysis later. 


When John was reluctant, the under- 
writer picked up the phone and called 
the attorney direct, and when he got him 
on the wire, explained the reason for the 
call, then handed the phone to John 
There was a moment of silence, and 
then John said, “That much?” When 
the conversation ended, the underwriter 
said, “Well, what did your attorney tell 
you? and ‘John replied, “$500.” 
“Well,” said the underwriter, “It looks 
as though you save nothing by waiting. 
Let’s get the plan started now. 
And he led his company by $50,000. 
Moderator Curtis: Thank you, Earle 
Your point is well made. There are many 
ideas which motivate the prospect to act 
Our purpose has been to stimulate your 
thinking rather ee to develop in detail 
each subject. We hope we have enjoyed 
some littie success toward this end. Panel 
dismissed ! 
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er, the joyed the privilege—as an actuary in great majority of the top agency officers experience in the field, it is not always 
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being ment of a life insurance company. 25 years in the field and in the home person, with full confidence that they 
details To those who are about to choose life office, I’m still trying to find some of the are going to receive every considera- 
s about insurance as a career, and to those answers.” While being properly de- tion. How many times, in conference, | 
whose responsibility it is to interest men flated at the moment, it was_ several have observed decisions made only after 
‘ember, in the life insurance business, I should years before I appreciated the full im- an agency officer was invited to discuss 
trying like to offer the following observations pact of his remarks. the possible effects of the decision on 
rder to for consideration. Without question, such areas of op- the field force, whether it would be dis- 
yr that When a man signs an agent’s agree- eration as recruiting, training, supervi- turbing to their morale, whether it would 
yumber ment, the chances are that he is choos- sion and development of men, compen- be otherwise unz ucceptable, etc. Fre- 
ing life insurance selling as a career. sation of field force, field expenses, mar- quently, he will relate actual incidents 
thou- Some will ultimately decide to shift into ket research, product design, agency or- from his own experience which are 
ng les- organization work and become unit ganization and reorganization, financ- helpful in arriving at the final decision. 
rating managers, supervisors, agency managers ing of agents, and public relations, can ed, rf a 
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Life Insurance Market Expansion Inevitable 


l‘actors Figuring In Approaching Rise Of Sales Necessitate 


Careful Business Planning Based On Analysis 


Of Economy 





And Industry 


By Dr. Gorpon W. McKinzey 


‘Trends 


Director of Economic and Investment Research 


I} have known some businessmen who 
took refuge in the comfortable thesis 
that, since none of us knows what will 
happen in the future, the best thing to 
do is to forget about the future and 
concentrate on the present. Although 
this approach ts a consoling one, it has 


the serious disadvantage that it is im- 
possible for a business executive to merit 
his salary unless a good portion of his 


time is devoted to planning the future 
operations of his business. The line 
executive is thus faced with the fact 


that he does not know what will happen 
in the future yet he is required by his 
job to plan for the future. 

Some businessmen attempt to solve 
this dilemma by proceeding on what is 
known as the “hunch” or “seat of the 
pants” system. These men are convinced 
that they have a “feel” for the business, 
and that their intuitive decisions will in 
some way anticipate the future. It is 
true that some businessmen are success- 
ful at this “hunch” type of decision- 
making, and certainly long experience 
in business does give a “feel” for the 
correct decision. Most intelligent busi- 
nessmen, however, are unwilling to make 
decisions intuitively (perhaps because in 
this field they are not as well equipped 
as women), and prefer to base their 
decisions on a logical analysis of all the 
they are able to unearth. 


The U. S. Economy, 1956-65 


If business planning decisions are to 
be at all rational, they must obviously 
be based on either an implicit or an 
explicit opinion about the future of the 
economy and the life industry. I believe 
it is important that these opinions be 
explicit. If they are explicit they are 
more likely to be the result of a careful 
and intensive analysis of trends in the 
economy and the industry. And if they 
are explicit they can also be subjected 
to greater criticism before being ac- 
cepted as the basis for planning de- 
cisions. In this article I should like to 
outline briefly the course which I think 
the economy is most likely to take over 
the next ten years, and indicate what 
this is likely to mean in terms of at 
least one branch of the life insurance 
business. 

The growth of any economy depends 
importantly on the rate of growth of 
the population. Up to World War II, 
the population of “che U. S. had been 
increasing at a decreasing rate because 
of the long-term decline in the birth 
rate. Since World War II, the birth 
rate has been maintained at an ex- 
tremely high level and this fact, coupled 
with the decline in the death rate, has 
caused total population to increase very 
rapidly, The population of the U. Ss. 
which is now about 169 million, is likely 
to rise to 190 million by 1965. The civil- 
ian labor force, currently running about 
67 million, will probably reach 77 million 


facts 


by 1965. Assuming a “normal” 4% un- 
employed, this would mean that we will 
have 74 million employed workers in 


1965, compared to 64.5 million today. 


Man- Hours 


The average number of hours worked 
per week will probably fall by four hours 


The Prudential 





by 1965. The reduced average working 
hours, multiplied by the larger number 
of the employed, gives us an estimate 
of total man-hours worked in 1965. Man- 
hours alone will not tell the whole story 


because output per man hour ten years 
from now will be considerably greater 
than it is today. The average annual 
increase in U. S. output per man hour 


excluding 
has been 


present century, 
depression, 


during the 
periods of drastic 


3.2%. During the postwar period, the 
productivity increase has been even 
greater. If we assume a conservative 
3% annual increase over the coming 


decade, and multiply this by our estimate 
of man-hours worked in 1965, we arrive 
at an estimate of the 1965 gross national 
product, in dollars of 1956 purchasing 
power. 





a 1956 figure of $408 billion, to $565 


billion in 1965. 
Ordinary Life Sales, 1956-65 
What does this mean for the life in- 
surance market? It means that total 
personal income will rise from $325 bil- 


lion in 1955 to $450 billion in 1965; that 
income after taxes will rise from $285 
billion to $405 billion; and that per fam- 


ily income after taxes will increase from 
$5,250 in 1955 to $6,700 i in 1965. This 
increase of one-third in. spendable in- 
come of the average U. S. family in the 
short space of ten years gives some 
indication of the tremendous expansion 
ahead for the life insurance market. 
The increase in life insurance sales 
will, however, by no means be limited 
to one-third. The rise in the dollar vol- 


INDUSTRY ORDINARY PAID-FOR NEW BUSINESS Vs SELECTED COMPONENTS OF REAL 
DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME, ACTUAL 1946-1955, ESTIMATED 1956-1965 
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Unfortunately, it would not be real- 
istic to assume that prices will remain 
stable over the coming decade. Under 
the Eisenhower Administration, sound 
monetary and fiscal policies have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining reasonably stable 
prices. But even with this effort on the 
part of the monetary and fiscal authori- 
ties, prices have recently begun to inch 
up again. The long-term record of our 
i i well as that of 


own price history, as 
other countries, leaves little doubt that 
the secular trend of prices is upward. 


Quite apart from the statistical record, 
there are logical reasons to believe that 
prices will rise. A very conservative 
assumption would tbe an increase in the 
cost of living of one-half of one per cent 
a year. Applying this price assumption 
to the constant-dollar GNP estimate, 
produces an estimate of GNP in current- 
year prices. The Gross National Prod- 
uct of the U. S. is likely to rise, from 


ume of life sales during the postwar 
period has been much more rapid than 
the rise in incomes. The accompanying 
chart shows the very high degree of 
correlation between incomes and Ordin- 
ary life sales. (The income measure 
shown in this chart is one developed by 
our research division in order to reflect 
the kind of income most applicable to 
the purchase of life insurance). The 
correlation is not one, however, which 
tells us that for every one per cent in- 
crease in incomes we are likely to get 
a one per cent increase in sales. The 
slope of the line of average relationship 
between these two factors indicates that 
sales can, and have, risen faster than 
incomes. If we plot on this chart the 
1965 income measure derived from the 
projection of the U. S. economy, we can 
read across to the left hand scale and 
obtain an estimate of the volume of in- 
dustry Ordinary sales likely to be 
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achieved ten years from now. Ordinary 
sales of the life insurance industry are 
likely to increase during the coming 
decade, from about $31 billion in 1955 
to $64 billion in 1965, an increase of more 
than 100%. 


Guede W. McKinley 


Dr. McKinley received his B.A. de- 


gree from McMaster University, 
| Hamilton, Ontario, and M.A. and 
| Ph.D. degrees from Ohio State Uni-| 
versity. For four years in World War | 


Il he was a Navy pilot. He has been | 
on faculties of Lehigh, Rutgers and} 
Ohio State universities. He also is a| 
member of faculty of the executives 
seminar, National Savings and Loan 
League, and is a director of American 
Finance Corporation. He is on invest- 
ment research and on subcommittee! 
on Monetary and Debt Management| 
Policy of Life Insurance Association | 
of America. Articles by him in lead- | 
ing journals have been published on} 
housing, banking and _ international | 
finance. 








The Tasks Facing the Industry 


In the brief space of this article it is 
of course not possible fully to picture 
the magnitude of the future changes 
which we can expect in the economy and 
in the life insurance market. Nor is it 
possible to go beyond the economy and 
the industry as a whole to take up the 
changes which must be planned in the 
individual life company in order that it 
will be ready to meet the challenge of 
this market. The few figures I have sup- 


plied, however, are certainly sufficient 
to suggest the tremendous task facing all 
of us in the life industry if we are to 


measure up to the needs of the American 
public. Factors in this task: 

The needed expansion in our agency 
forces; the redirection to a higher income 
market of our sales approach; the need for 
improved office machinery to handle the 
tremendous volume of clerical work; the 
size of office buildings appropriate to the 
volume of business ten, twenty, and thirty 
years from now; the need for well thought 
out management development programs 
both in the field and in the home office ; the 
possibilities which such tremendous volume 
offers for cost reduction; the need for im- 
proved planning of our investments relative 
to likely demand in different investment 
markets—these are only a few of the plan- 
ning problems facing the life insurance 
industry. 

It is small wonder that fewer and 
few er members of our industry = e will- 
ing to base their plans on the old “sea! 
of the pants” approach to decision-mak- 
ing. The industry has come to. realize 
that a challenge and an opportunity such 
as that which is ahead of us merits the 
hardest work, the most intensive analy- 
sis, and the most thorough planning 0 
which we are capable. 
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COURAGE-- 


‘He who loses wealth loses much; he who 
loses a friend loses more; but he who loses 
his courage loses all.” 


— Cervantes 


We feel that one of the highest compliments which can be 
bestowed upon a man is to speak of him as courageous. It implies 
faith in his convictions, determination to go ahead, even when the 
odds are against him, and cool-headedness in an emergency or 


when the responsibilities are heavy. 


Courage is indeed a sterling quality worthy of emulation. In 
this agency we see its reflection in the outstanding job daily being 


done by our own people . . . our agents, brokers and staff. 


It is also reflected in the leadership of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life. 


May the day never come when we will lose our courage and 


our faith in people. 


THE M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


M. L. CAMPS, General Agent LOWELL C. CAMPS, Associate General Agent 
SANDFORD R. JOHNSON FRANK McCAFFREY, 
Assistant General Agent Assistant General Agent 


NELSON BROMS, Director of Sales 


110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, Suite 1701 
OXford 7-2121 








LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GENERAL AGENTS 


BERKSHIRE 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Founded 1851 








A Mutual Company 


ROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS — 

We are amply equipped to supply you 
promptly with illustrations and proposals to 
meet your individual cases and requirements. 
Little effort is required to give you prompt 
attention and action on underwriting your 
cases. Our Medical Department is as close 
as your Telephone. Won't you call us? 


AGENCY 


921 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
MArket 2-2242 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
JOurnal Square 4-1724 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
REctor 2-4540 
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When a man retires, after spending half of his lifetime in the same 


business with the same company, particularly in a field as intimately related 
to the family as life insurance is, what does his wife think about? What 


events stand out in her memory of 33 years that have been nearly as much 


her career as his? 


That question was asked of Alma McAfee on the eve of the retirement 


of her husband, Stanley K. McAfee, 


Sr., Mutual Life’s agency manager in 


Charlotte, N. C. The Gold Book has been given an opportunity to print 


her reply: 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Folks: 

All I know to do is reminisce a bit 
about Stanley ... “Pappy” ... and me. 

It was in 1923 Stanley was a salesman 
for a wholesale grocery company in Mor- 
ristown, Tennessee. We _ had _ three 
children, Edris, 7 years, Byington, 5 
years, and Stanley, Jr., 2 years of age. 
We had just bought our first home (on 
time) and were content with our liveli- 
hood, 

Apprcached by Mutual of New York 

A man by the name of Arthur Procter 
was representing the Mutual of New 
York in Morristown. He had been with 
the company for about ten years. He 
and his wife were good friends of ours. 
Mr. Proctor approached Pappy about 
going into life insurance, saying he’d 
always wanted a partner, and Stanley 
was the only man he knew that he 
wanted as a partner. 

Colonel Torrey was the manager in 
Nashville in 1923. He came to interview 
Stanley. We sat in our living room from 
8 P. M. until after midnight, Finally, 
after all the figures had been displayed 
showing what we could do in the insur- 
ance business, Stanley could hardly de- 
cide. The thing disturbing him was being 
the father of three children, suppose he 
failed! There was no guaranteed income, 
at that time. I said to him, “Stanley, 
either sign on the dotted line, or forget 
it.” He picked up his pen and signed. 

My father said Stanley would probably 
sell all his and my relatives, then quit. 
He didn’t know Pappy. 


At First Sold Mostly $1,000 Policies 


As you know, Stanley started out with 
just a rate book selling mostly $1,000 
policies. East Tennessee wasn’t as pro- 
gressive at that period as it is now, with 
the Smoky Mt. Park, Norris Dam and 
Oak Ridge. I do not remember any 
change in our living. We didn’t go 
hungry or fail to make our house pay- 
ments. 

The first year Stanley made the quar- 
ter million dollar club. I imagine there 


were just about 250 one thousand dollar 
policies. 

He was present at every quarter mil- 
lion dollar club meeting until he was 
made district organizer in January of 
1928. During that period George Sar- 
geant, head of the sales department at 
that time, was observing Stanley at the 
Field Club meetings. I am sure Stanley 
attended every session and was absorb- 
ing all the information he could get 

It wasn’t too long after Stanley en- 
tered a partnership with Mr. Procter 
that the Reliance Life offered both Stan- 
ley and Mr. Procter quite a nice place 
with the Reliance Life. It appealed to 
Mr. Procter and he went with Reliance, 
moving to Indiana. Pappy stuck with his 
love—Mutual Of New York. 


His Progress With the Company 


In January of 1928 Stanley was made 
district organizer of the company with 
a salary of $250 per month. In the five 
year period our renewals had built up 
to around $400 per month. This saved our 
lives. 

During this time I have one regret. | 
never went with Stanley on any of the 
fine Field Club trips I had a silly feeling 
that no one could care for our three 
children as I could. I advised Julia and 
Sally Ann, my daughters-in-law, differ- 
ently. Whether you can afford to go 
with your husband or not—you cannot 
afford not to go, 

In October of 1928 Stanley was called 
to the home office. There was reason to 
believe he might be sent to Kentucky. 
Had that happened our fourth child, 
Sallie (now Mrs. Charles L. Womsley), 
would have been a Kentuckian instead ot 
a North Carolinian. 

Vice President Sargeant had at this 
interview assured Stanley that within a 
year he would have a place for him. Up 
to that time there were few managers 
as young as Pappy (37). Too, it was rare 
to make a man manager with only six 
years of experience. Remember, there 
were no training periods or schools. In- 
surance is a profession now, not a job, as 
it was then. 








programmed to suit every need. 


341 Madison Avenue 





roup Snquiries Divi bed 


We welcome the opportunity to help you serve your group 
insurance accounts. Our staff is thoroughly experienced and we 
are equipped with unexcelled facilities. Competitive and flexible, 
our group plans are administered competently, thoroughly and 


Our small group Major Medical coverage is unique. 
Why not let us serve you and your clients? 


HAROLD A. LOEWENHEIM, C.L.U., MANAGER 


The Home Life Insurance Company of N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 5-9881 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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AN UNBEATABLE 
COMBINATION 






Catering to the needs of discerning metro- 


politan insurance brokers, we have a combina- 








tion of facilities that is unbeatable. 





MR. AND MRS. STANLEY K. McAFEE 





1. A Brokerage Service Department which 






For the next few months my mind was _ to his father, “Daddy, I’d always thought 4 ; 

on a call from New York. Each peal of ld like to go into life insurance, but acts as a clearing house for questions on tax 
I don’t think you want me.” Pappy re- 

plied, “Son, nothing would please me 





the telephone I would think—“that’s it.” 


In July 1929 the call came and we soon ‘more than to have both my sons with angles, substandard business and policy illustra- 
headed for Charlotte, arriving in time to” the Mutual of New York. We will go 
enter the children in school, _ to Columbia, S. C. tomorrow and see Jim ; 
As you probably know, the North Car- Lake.” tions. 
olina agents, as they were called then, The next evening, in our sun room, 


were determined to send Pappy back to Byington was selling each member of the 
East Tennessee. A petition was started; family a policy, and mimicking Jim Lake 
they wanted a North Carolinian. Pappy as best he could. He is still clinging to 


soon won them over, and here we are, the “Ma’am” and “Sir.” Jim Lake eventu- 2. A Personal Estate Planning Depart- 
still. ally advanced to be —— _ New 
; P Orleans, and Byington succeeded him as F : . : 
— Columbia manager. ment which is manned by an expert in this field 
We have been very happy here and I believe the happiest day in Pappy’s 
were delighted when World War II was life was the day Stanley, Jr. was made 
over and the boys returned home. Stan- manager of the Shreveport Agency. This and personally supervised by the General Agent. 


ley, Jr. going back to Davidson College made it unanimous with our McAfee 

to complete his college degree, knowing men—Jim representing the Columbia 

for many years he would follow in his Agency, as Manager; Stanley, Jr. then 

father’s footsteps—and go to Mutual of — in Shreveport; and Pappy the Charlotte 

New York. ; Agency. 3. A Pension Trust Policy which com- 
The company made an exception to the be 

rule and allowed Stanley, Jr. to start in The Sons 
the North Carolina Agency. He began You know the rest of the story. The 
his insurance career in Hickory, North company seeing fit to make Jim an offi- 
Carolina under the supervision of Roy cer (and Pappy’s boss), Stanley, Jr. be- 
Proffitt, then assistant manager of the ing promoted to manager in Atlanta, and 

Charlotte Agency. Pappy having a struggle to keep the 
Our other son, Byington (I still can’t Charlotte Agency a few hundred dollars 

accustom myself to calling him Jim), was ahead of the Atlanta Agency in sales. 





bines flexibilty* with high cash values. 


2 West Point man and served in the I feel it is high time for Stanley, Sr. *Amount of retirement and amount of insurance may be 
egular / 7 far z z - i as > restrai > At- : : H H 
Regular \rmy during the war, ind after to retire so as not to restrain the At in any desired proportion. Each benefit stands inde- 
wards. After ten years’ service, he de-  lanta Agency any longer. Now Atlanta 

cided to resign, can really go to work! pendently. 

Stanley told him to come to Charlotte. Pappy and I are both married to the 


They went to see various companies, Mutual of New York. We are retiring 
including hosiery mills. Byington decided in name only. You will hear from us, in 
he couldn’t count 2—3—and 4 threads, the future. 

the rest of his life and made this remark —Alma Byington McAfee. 


















THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 


YA GOTTA 
MAKE CALLS 








JOSEPH V. DAVIS 
Agency Manager 









The Equitable Life Assurance Society ARTHUR L. SULLIVAN 
Of The United States 

SUITE 510, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 

225 W. 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





General Agent 






107 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
WhHitehall 4-5926 





CHickering 4-1122 
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Life Insurance Agents Are Good Citizens 


The life insurance business in our 
country is a powerful instrument for 
the public good on many fronts. Every- 
one knows that the business has pro- 


moted the financial security of the 
American family. Well over 100 million 
persons are insured with an aggregate 
of close to $400 billion of life insurance 
coverage. This is increasing rapidly and 
now provides an average of close to 
$7,000 per family in the United States. 
The assets of American companies held 
for their policyholders now exceed $90 
billion and these huge sums have been 
invested into productive channels which 
have stimulated our industries, increased 
employment and the productivity of the 
nation. What has not been as _ fully 
appreciated has been the role of the 
companies and particularly of the agency 
personne] in advancing the public health 
and welfare. This is an eloquent chap- 
ter in the life insurance history of our 
time and one which deserves more at- 
tention than it has received. 

Such a development could be expected 
in the favorable soil of our country. The 
life insurance business, concerned as it 
is with people and with their desire to 
advance the security of their families, 
operates in an atmosphere favorable to 
the social motivation of those who con- 
duct it. More and more, the rank and 
file of the insurance industry give proof 
of their acceptance of their social re- 
sponsibility. This is furthermore en- 
hanced by the community of interest of 
the insured and the insurer. What 
serves the one, such as better health 
and longer life, serves the other as well. 
Under such conditions the companies 
have conducted their business in the 
spirit of a public service. 


Launch Fullfledged Public Health 


Programs 


The actual operations of the life in- 
surance companies in the areas of health 
and welfare date back about 50 years. 
Early in the century, a number of In- 
dustrial companies led the way. In 
those days, tuberculosis was rife, infant 
mortality was high, and children’s dis- 
eases literally decimated young lives. 
The prevalence of preventable disease 
undermined normal family life. In view 
of this condition, some of the companies 
launched what later became a_ full- 
fledged public health program. They 
were in a particularly advantageous po- 
sition to do this. Their agency force 
was in constant touch with the insured 
families; they knew the difficulties un- 
der which many of their policyholders 
lived; they had become friends of these 
families and could be relied upon to 
give guidance and help. 

Under these conditions, some of the 
Industrial companies undertook to pay 
for public health nursing of their sick 
policyholders, relying on their agents to 
stimulate the use of this service. Others 
engaged in a broad program of health 
education; stil] other companies encour- 
aged the free health examination of 
their policyholders. Later, many of the 
companies, acting individually and in 
concert, helped to support research in 
medicine and related fields. And many 
of them encouraged the voluntary agen- 
cies such as the American Red Cross, 
the National Tuberculosis Association, 
The American Cancer Society and other 
national] philanthropic agencies through 


By Louis I. Dustin, Ph.D. 


Consultant on Health and Welfare 
Institute of Life Insurance 





Harris & Ewing 
DR. LOUIS I. DUBLIN 


annual gifts and special grants. Legisla- 
tion on the state and national level for 
better public health was furthered. The 
life insurance industry, over the years, 
has been increasingly associated with 
the many striking advances in the public 
health and welfare of the American 
people. 

The results of these activities soon 
became manifest. Death rates from the 
preventable diseases declined rapidly 
and, more particularly, in the groups 
covered by Industrial insurance. The 
children’s diseases, the infections of 
early adult life and especially tuberculo- 
sis, dropped from their high mortality 
levels. Today there is every indication 
of ultimate victory over most of the 
preventable conditions. Life expectation 
has increased markedly over the half- 
century and is today 20 years more than 
in 1900. One needs hardly to stress the 
effect of the benevolent operations of 
the insurance industry on the produc- 
tivity of our economy and the standard 
of life of the American people. 


Agents’ Participation in Public Causes 
Wins Public Esteem 


In these efforts of the life insurance 
companies which, over the years, have 
spread widely, the key man has been 
the agent. He is the point of contact 
with the policyholder and the commun- 
ity who translates the intent of his com- 
pany in a series of constructive works 
in his town or city. It has been an in- 
teresting experience to observe the in- 
creasing awareness and participation of 
the field men in the many public causes 
which have made our towns and cities 
better places to live in. They have 
helped to distribute the huge numbers 
of pamphlets of their companies cover- 
ing every phase of personal hygiene. 
They have cooperated with official and 
voluntary local agencies. They have fur- 
thered local welfare legislation. They 
have encouraged the erection of hos- 
pitals and clinics. They have served on 
the boards of their local institutions 
and they have in numberless instances 
Participated in the drives for funds 


which have made this operation of their 
voluntary agencies effective. 

Altogether, the field men and women 
of the life insurance business have been 
well rewarded for their services. They 
have seen many people saved from 
premature death and whole communities 
made healthier and happier places to 
live in. But not least has been the rise 
in esteem in which they are held in 
their own communities. Their social 
service work has paid big dividends. 
Today, the life insurance agent is looked 
upon as a leader whose help is desired 
in every forward move for better com- 
munity life. 


Alert Civic Advancement 
Opportunities 


It is this type of activity that the 
Institute of Life Insurance has, during 
the last four years, undertaken to stimu- 
late among life insurance personnel. A 
series of newsletters has been published 
at regular intervals, alerting life insur- 
ance people to the opportunities for 
civic advancement in their localities. 
They have focused attention on many 
local situations such as the need for 
more class rooms and more and better 
teachers; the needs of children and of 
old people; the support of the Com- 
munity Chest and of other voluntary 
philanthropic groups. 

The response to these newsletters has 
been most encouraging, both from the 
personnel of the life insurance com- 
panies and from the public health agen- 
cies themselves. Last year, for example, 
the agency personnel gave much time to 
promote the United Community Cam- 
paigns of America in many places. So 
successful was their effort, that it re- 
sulted in an award for “distinguished 
national volunteer service to Commun- 
ity Chests and United Funds.” In this 
way, a closer bond has been established 


AARON ALMATY 








Dr. Louis I. Dublin 


One of the most quoted men in the 
insurance business, Dr. Dublin has won 
distinction here and abroad in a wide 
variety of fields including science, soci- 
ology, health, welfare and studies of 
population. For years he was a vice 
president of Metropolitan Life in charge 
of its Statistical Bureau. He is author 
or co-author of a number of books in- 
cluding “Health and Wealth,” “Length 
of Life—A Study of the Life Table,” 
“A Forty-Year Campaign Against Tu- 
berculosis,” “Principles of Life Insur- 
ance” and “Money Value of Man.” 

He was president of American Public 
Health Association and of Population 
Association and was chairman of Ameri- 
can Museum of Health’s Board; was 
vice president of American Association 
for Advancement of Science. He was on 
Secretary of War Stimson’s committee 
studying the Army’s medical department 
in 1942. 

Just to publish all of his affiliations, 
past and present, would take consider- 
able space. Born in Lithuania he re- 
ceived his B.S. degree from College of 
City of New York and Ph.D. degree 
from Columbia and before joining Met- 
ropolitan Life taught mathematics at 
College of City of New York and biology 
at Commercial High School, Brooklyn. 
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between the men of the business and 
those engaged professionally with health 
and welfare. The latter have found 
allies in the life insurance men and 
women on whom they can call for a 
great variety of services. 


Public Service Award Program 


More recently, the Institute of Life 
Insurance, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
has launched a Public Service Award 
Program, directed to the local life un- 
derwriters associations. It is hoped, 
in this way, to interest a large number 
of the associations, acting as groups, to 
take on and bring to fulfilment some 
specific health and welfare project of 
importance in the life of their communi- 
ties. Already a sizable number of asso- 
ciations have responded to this invita- 
tion. 

Some are engaged in advancing the 
Community Chests and United Funds 
drive this fall; others will work 
in the fund campaign of the National 
Heart Association; still others will aid 
the Medical Research Foundation cam- 
paign, etc. The local health and welfare 
agencies are bringing many opportuni- 
ties to the attention of the underwriters 
and it is hoped that before too long 
many associations from one end of the 
country to the other will be engaged in 
advancing some vital local project. 

A national committee of distinguished 
health and welfare and insurance leaders 
will judge the relative achievements of 
the participating local insurance groups. 
In arriving at their decision, the com- 
mittee will be guided by the character 
and importance of the project selected; 
by the approval and support given to 
the project by the official and voluntary 
agencies; and by the amount of interest 
aroused during the year through the 
various media of public information. The 
judges’ decision on the award will be 
made in time to be announced at the 
NALU annual meeting in September, 
1957. The awards themselves which will 
be made to the outstanding associations 
in three groups according to size, will 
consist of a beautiful bronze plaque, es- 
pecially designed for this purpose. It 
will carry the name of the association 
and the special project engaged in. In 
addition, the award will be presented at 
a public dinner in the home cities of 
the three associations, to which dis- 
tinguished citizens of the community 
will be invited. 

But even more important than the 
winning of an award will be the satis- 
faction which will come of having per- 
formed an important public service. 
This always brings rich rewards in pres- 
tige among home town business and 
social leaders and, at the same time, 
adds to the reputation of the life in- 
surance business. The closer the asso- 
ciation of life insurance people with 
approved civic endeavor, the more will 
the public relations of the business be 
enhanced. Life insurance men an 
women have been good citizens as well 
as good insurance agents. The oppor 
tunities for even broader service are 
opening on every side. In this way they 
are demonstrating that a career of life 
salesmanship is not only a good one 
from the professional viewpoint, but 1s 
also a stimulating and inspirational ex 
perience making for a good life. 
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Mr. Broker-- 
his is fo" yo" 


State Mutual Life has 


Two New Contracts 





that we want you to know about 


We feel they will have wide appeal among your 
clients and will enable you to put more commission 
dollars in your pocket. Why not call for complete 
information—rates, proposals and sales literature? 
You are assured of fast, pleasant and efficient 


service. 
> — ing _ 


Available for 10, 15, 20 and 25 year plans. ... 
Minimum initial amount $7,500. . . . No set maxi- 
mum limit... . Participating . .. May be issued on 
non-medical basis. . . . Conversion privileges. .. . 
Issued to some females. . . . Low premiums—ideal 
for mortgage protection. ... Attractive commission 
schedule guaranteed to brokers. 


Disability to 65° 
(only for men 21 to 50) 


Provides monthly benefits of $100 to $300... 
Benefits for total disability caused by Sickness paid 


up to age 65.... Benefits for total disability caused 
by Accident paid for life. . . . Benefits—free from 
Federal Income Tax—paid directly to insured. ... 
Selection of elimination periods—30 days, 90 days 
or 6 months. . . . Partial disabilities caused by Acci- 
dents covered for half benefits not exceeding a 
period of 6 months... . Contract is non-cancellable 
and guaranteed continuable, has a guaranteed level 
premium, is participating, incontestable after it has 
been in force two years, non-prorating, non-aggre- 
gate and non-house confining. .. . Attractive com- 
mission schedule guaranteed to brokers... . 


This plan does not cover disabilities caused by 
war or any act of war or those incurred while in mili- 
tary service outside U.S.A., Canada, Alaska or 
Hawaii. *For Sickness disabilities commencing after 
the 63rd birthday, there is a guaranteed two-year 
maximum benefit period. 


Abgencies of Stak Whtual lif 


Ft ee ee Se Jom Gt, Mew Youk SB. . oc. 6.6 cccces WOrth 4-3891 
TIMOTHY W. FOLEY......... 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17........... MUrray Hill 3-4417 
BASIL G. GILLESPIE .......... Bar Building, Garden City, N. Y............... Ploneer 2-1700 
ALBERT A. HANS........... 144. Montague St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y................ MAin 5-2811 
FRED M. SELLING.............. 67 West 44th St., New York 36........... MUrray Hill 7-4744 
NORMAN H. TARNOFF .48 Mamaroneck Ave., White Plains, N. Y............ White Plains 9-0034 
WOOD and CLUTHE. . ..1180 Raymond Boulevard, Newark 2, N. J............... MArket 4-3500 
GERALD H. YOUNG, = = eae 96 Fulton St., New York 38............. BArclay 7-7700 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 
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What Life Companies Are Advertising 
In Magazines Of National Circulation 


By At B. RicHarpson 
Vice President, Public Relations, Life Insurance Co. of Georgia 


Immediate Past President, Life Insurance Advertisers Association 


Life insurance advertising in magazines of general circulation continued 
to underscore during 1956 the family protection theme, mainly aimed at 


supporting the efforts of the agency force. 

The fact that the agent makes the sale is the premise of most advertis- 
ing and it is designed to provide the agent with a prospect favorably con- 
ditioned toward the company. While a few companies this year are deliber- 


ately stressing for special reasons company name identification, the bulk of 
advertising appearing in magazines drives home the need for life insurance 


in a remarkable variety of themes. 


The variety includes some fine examples of creative thinking and will- 
ingness to test new sales appeals with a trend to a lighter, brighter treatment. 


Bankers Life Co. Stresses 
“Double Duty Dollars” 


EDWARD P. LEADER 
Advertising Manager 


Bankers Life Co. advertising during 
19560 has been primarily on variations of 
the protection theme. 

In essentially urban circulation maga- 
zines, for which we use Time and Better 
Homes & Gardens, for the first half of 
the year we did “need” appeal ads. In 
the second half of the year we have 
been doing specific policy advertising 
related to broad insurance needs rather 
than typical “package” needs. 

In farm publications we have = con- 
tinued to advertise protection against 
loss of income—through loss of life or 
disability—with particular emphasis on 
the estate problems which may be cre- 
ated by too great reliance on ownership 
of land as the complete means of creat- 
ing an estate. 

While protection has been the major 
theme of our advertising, we have con- 
tinued to stress the value of our plans 


is “Double Duty Dollar” plans. We feel 
that we should continue to point out 
that this is a distinction of life insurance 
available only through life insurance. 


story adequately 
that our in- 
“Double Duty 


we tell the 
emphasize 
truly 


We think 
only when we 
surance plans are 


Dollar” plans. 

All of our “advertising continues to 
carry coupons for the reader's conve- 
nience in getting answers to his prob- 


lems from a Bankers Life man. 


Connecticut Basinial 
Ads Emphasize Group 


W. K. PAYNTER 
Director, Advertising and Public 
Relations 


Connecticut General, for its fifth year, 
is featuring its Group insurance services 
in national advertising in Time = and 
Newsweek magazines. The advertising 
employs a silhouette art style and a 
color in an attempt to gain 
name association 
institutional 


second 
readership and 


The advertising is of an 


nature and does not seek replies. Our 
theory is that sales of all lines benefit 
along with Group insurance. The evi- 
dence reported by our field people is 
that our objectives of building company 
prestige and name familiarity are being 
met. 

The advertising is a full page in each 
of the news magazines 13 times a year. 
The 1956 budget is the same as the 1955 
budget, adjusted for space rate in- 
creases. In addition to these two na- 
tional magazines of general circulation, 
our advertising appears in about 20 spe- 
clalized) publications of the insurance 
business. 


Equitable Society Photos 
Play Up Human Interest 


CHARLES C. CORCORAN 
Second Vice President 


The highly successful “Living Insur- 
ance” theme was continued in the Equi- 
table Society’s ads this year in maga- 
zines with national circulation, and ap- 
peared for the first time in Sunday sup- 
plements of newspapers across the 
country, 

Double spreads in Life and the Satur- 
day Evening Post and single pages in 
the supplements are being used at fre- 
quent intervals throughout the year. 
The aim is for ads that are more com- 
municative and more persuasive to more 
people than ever before. Dramatic prize- 
winning photos dominate the layout and 
point up basic human situations with 
universal appeal and identigcation. Some 
of these have been marriage, birth, and 
childhood. Brief, simple copy describes 
how Living Insurance provides benefits 
“for you if you live, for your family 
you die.” 

Equitable is also continuing its insti- 
tutional advertising which contrasts 
modern Living Insurance with life in- 
surance a century ago in both copy and 
photographs. Unusual in this series is 
the use of a four-color picture facing a 
black and white photo. 

A new campaign this year in 
Journal, Successful Farming and Cap- 
per’s Farmer spotlights selected Equi- 
table farm policyholders and their in- 


Farm 





Single needs appeals are notable, and there is some easing away from 
the so-called price advertising that came into prominence several months ago. 
Ads Reach More People Than Ever 

More money is budgeted for magazine advertising this year. It likely 
is at a peak. But on the whole little additional space is being used, higher 
space rates eating up most of the budget rises. However, the advertising i is 
reaching more people than ever before because circulation is increasing along 


with the rates. 


Some newcomers appeared in the magazine field this year, evidence of 
growing awareness of the need to compete for attention in the same arena 


with consumer goods. 


Here is what companies are doing: 


surance programs, 

So far as it is possible to measure, all 
of these integrated cz ampaigns are help- 
ing to achieve the main objectives of 
the Society’s national advertising: to 
build increasing stature for The Man 
from Equitable and to provide him with 
compelling and readable advertising to 
help in his increasingly competitive job 
of production. Public response to the 
advertising has been outstanding. A 
steady stream of complimentary letters 
has been received along with requests 
for photos and ad reprints, although 
none of the ads was couponed. Permis- 
sion to reprint has been given to 
dozens of magazines and other organiza- 
tions. 

The Society has received a number of 
awards and distinctions, including that 
of the Saturday Review of Literature 
for “distinguished advertising in the 
public interest,” the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association’s Award of Excel- 
lence, and one of its current series is 
on display at the New York Times as 
“one of the finest ads carried by that 
paper.” 

Field enthusiasm and support of the 
campaigns continues strong and the ad- 
vertising has undoubtedly helped make 
this the greatest sales year in Equitable 
history. Agent interest is reinforced 
with intensive merchandising. New sales 
aids are based on the ads, and reprints 
in various forms are made available; 
older standard promotions have been re- 
designed to play up the Living Insur- 
ance idea. Agents are kept fully in- 
formed of advertising plans through 
their magazine and by special bulletin. 
The trade journal campaign has tied in 
the national advertising. No opportun- 
ity is overlooked to get maximum value 
from a single ad or a series, including 
the use of displays, exhibits, direct mail, 
and visual material. 


Guardian Ads Aim 
At Name Identification 
JOHN A. BUCKLEY, JR. 


Sales Promotion Director 


The Guardian inaugurated its adver- 
tising campaign in national magazines 


in the fall of 1955. The primary objec- 
tives of the campaign are to build name 
recognition, public accepté ince, and pres- 
tige for the company and its represen- 
tatives, and thus create a more favorable 
sales climate for the Guardian field 
force. 

To achieve these aims, we selected a 
series of ads based on our company 
name—which we believe is as fine a 
name as an insurance company can 
have. Each ad is built around a sym- 
bolic “guardian,” enabling us to use the 


company name in the headline. For ex- 
ample, we have a tribute to the Ameri- 
can father as the “Guardian of Family 


Welfare,” the doctor as the “Guardian 
of Health,” the teacher as the “Guardian 
of Mz anners and Morals.” 

The fact that specific occupations are 
featured in the ads makes it possible for 


us to merchandise the advertising, by 
supplying reprints in attractive minia- 
ture covers, which our field force can 


send to their clients and prospects in 
those occupations. 

The ads are full page, 
white, and appear in at least one pub- 
lication every month, with the excep- 
tion of the summer months (July and 
August). In selecting magazines to 
carry this series, we’re attempting to 
reach a wide audience of the people 
who comprise the best markets for life 
and A, & H. insurance. Thus far, our 
schedule has included insertions in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Time, News- 
week, Redbook, Cosmopolitan, and_ the 
New Yorker. In addition, the entire 
series was published in the New York 
Times Sunday Magazine. 


black and 


Hancock Change of Pace 
Stresses Needs Appeal 


MARGARET DIVVER 
Advertising Manager 


The major change in the John Han- 


cock’s advertising in 1956 was the plac- 
ing of greater emphasis on direct needs 
appeal in our advertisements. 

Our “Know America Better” cam- 
paign, which began in 1947, was con- 
tinued in Life and the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, with six insertions in each 
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e Variety Of Protection 


e Family Coverage ‘Themes 


e Name Support 


publication, The single needs campaign 
appeared in double page space in Life 
and Look, and in single pages in the 
Post, Time, and U. S. News & World 
Report. A special campaign on Business 
Insurance appeared in Business Week 
and Time. Total number of 
in all media were as follows: 
four-color 


insertions 

Saturday 
Evening Post—six, pages, 
seven black and white single pages; Life 
—six, four-color pages, four black and 
white double pages; Look—seven black 
and white double pages; Time—thirteen 
black and white single pages; U. S. 
News—thirteen black and white single 
pages ; Week—thirteen black 
and white single pages. 

The “Know America Better” 
tisements continued to be illustrated by 
America’s top illustrators in four colors. 
Photographs for the single needs cam- 
paign were made by Philippe Halsman, 
renowned Life photographer. 

Multiple choice coupons, requiring the 
reader to check one of several amounts 
of money he could set aside each week 
toward life insurance, were included in 
the single needs series. Our advertising 
budget in 1956 was the same as in 1955. 


Business 


adver- 


Lincoln Nat’! Supports 
Agents by Building Name 


JOHN WHITE 
Advertising Manager 

For more than 20 years we have been 
advertising in the national magazines in 
order to support all of our agents as 
equally as possible. The aim of our ad- 
vertising is to support our agents by 
getting our company name known, re- 
membered and respected as widely as 
possible, 

We use full page space exclusively 
with the emphasis in most of our ads 
directed toward several of our com- 
pany’s outstanding insurance contracts. 
At the same time, the Lincoln portrait 
enables us to maintain strong identi- 
fication of the company name. 

In addition to building good will, get- 
ting high name identification, and pro- 
ducing some good coupon leads, our ad- 
vertising also contributes to the per- 
sistency of business by reminding 
policyholders of the benefits of specific 
policies, keeps company sales messages 
before the passing parades, attracts and 


helps to hold good agents, and in many 
other ways supports our agents in a 


market which seems to be becoming in- 
creasingly competitive. 


Met. Health-Safety Ads 
Continue; Sales Theme, Too 
HENRY R. GEYELIN 


Manager, Advertising Service 


In 1956 Metropolitan is continuing the 
Public service health and safety adver- 
using campaign which has been in effect 
since 1922, Aimed at keeping people in- 
formed of the latest developments on 
subjects such as blood pressure, cancer, 


For Agents 


heart disease, safe driving, etc., this 
campaign continues to elicit a stream of 
letters of commendation from health au- 
thorities, opinion leaders, and people 
in all walks of life. These messages are 
carried in leading magazines of the 
United States and Canada with a com- 
bined circulation of over 37,000,000. 
Radio announcements bring “Good Hints 
for Good Health” to people of the 
United States and Canada over 48 radio 
stations in major cities, 

Starch surveys continue to indicate a 
very high readership of Metropolitan's 
magazine advertisements, with many at- 
taining top-ranking, or close to it, in 
terms of readers per dollar. In an effort 
to further disseminate this health and 
welfare information, reprints of each ad- 
vertisement, including a schedule’ of 
Metropolitan’s radio announcements, are 
made available for distribution by 
agents. From all indications, this Health 
and Welfare campaign is accomplishing 
its objective of helping people toward 
a safer and happier life. In addition, a 
tremendous amount of good will is being 
generated by this public service effort. 

Metropolitan is also running a special 
advertising campaign in Life magazine 
designed to point up the local character 
of Metropolitan service as rendered by 
its representatives. It also features spe- 
cific insurance needs and introduces new 
insurance policies. These advertisements 
are thoroughly merchandised both to 
the Metropolitan’s sales force and the 
consumer public. From all indications 
this campaign, started in 1954, is proving 
most effective both in sales motivation 
and consumer interest. 


Mutual Benefit Life 
Ads Featuring Agents 
GORDON HULL 


Director of Sales Services 

The Mutual Benefit’s advertising cam- 
paign for 1956 is an expansion of a pro- 
gram begun several years ago—that of 
combining a sales message with the 
services of a featured individual agent. 
We began the plan with our program- 
ming ads in Saturday Evening Post, ex- 
tended the featured agent idea to insur- 
then to business 


ance magazines and 
insurance ads in Fortune. In this way 
all levels oi our agents have a chance 


to qualify for an ad. 

Our fieldmen liked the ads, and their 
wide acceptance of this form of recog- 
nition led us this year to one-column 
ads instead of full-page ads, with the 
theme “The Mutual Benefit Life Man 
Says.” This allows us to place many 
more ads and feature many more agents. 
We are featuring almost three times as 
many as last year. We have also added 
two new media: Time, for ads similar to 
those in the Saturday Evening Post and 
the Wall Street Journal for business 
insurance ads featuring general agents 
for the first time. 

Our advertising program has two ma- 
jor purposes: 

1. To register initial impact on read- 
ers with frequency, illustration identifi- 
cation and stopper headlines working 
simultaneously to build company name 
recognition and prestige, agent prestige 
and to implant sales messages. 

2. To gain extra mileage from the ads 
through salés promotion techniques. We 


furnish ad reprints for the use of all 


agents to use as pre-approach, post- 
interview, motivation aids, and as self- 
motivation to see more people. 

We feel the frequency’ and hard- 
hitting messages of the ads build pres- 
tige and potential sales, even though 
they are not directed to obtaining leads. 
We stress merchandising to the field— 
how the use of reprints of our ads aid 


Mutual Benefit men in initiating life 
insurance sales. The sincerity of the 
message and the prestige boost are 


wonderful door-openers to a_ profitable 
interview. Packaged in the distinctive 
covers of the magazines, the reprints 
lend even greater usefulness through the 
added prestige of these magazines. 
Specifically, we are using a bi-weekly 
rate 260 Time and 26 Saturday Evening 
Post ads, emphasizing sales appeals, 
company plusses and service; nine For- 
tune ads on business and a total of 39 
bi-weekly Wall Street Journal insertions 
in the various regional editions. We 
have six Journal of American Medical 
Association ads directed to doctors, and 
in Scholastic 10 ads, addressed to high 
school students—our future clients. 


Mutual Life of N. Y. 


Consumer Campaigns 


RUSSELL V. VERNET 
Director of Advertising 


During 1956 MONY has carried on 
two separate “consumer” campaigns. 
The major effort, however, has been the 
basic campaign which appears regularly 
in Life, Look, Collier’s, Time and News- 
week. 











Al B. Richardson 


Richardson entered the life in- 
business a decade ago via an 


Mr. 


surance 


advertising agency. His previous ex- 
perience includes a score of years as 
newspaper reporter, news magazine 


writer, wire service feature writer and 
editor, and public relations consultant. 

Mr. Richardson has worked for many 
years with committees of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association 
and the Life Insurers Conference. He is 
chairman of the Atlanta Advertising In- 
stitute, director of the Atlanta Adver- 
tising Club and the Atlanta chapter of 
the Public Relations Society of America. 
He was graduated from Emory Univer- 
sity in Atlanta with a degree in jour- 
nalism. 








feature 
insurance. 


Most advertisements 
specific need for life 


some 
Peri- 


odically, however, an entire piece of 
copy is devoted to health insurance. 
The ads continue to carry coupons, 


which produce a worthwhile number of 
quality leads. While the volume of new 
business traceable to this source could 
never alone justify the expenditures re- 
quired to maintain a campaign of that 
kind, the leads do provide some indica- 
tion of readership and the relative 
motivating force of different copy ap- 
proaches. They also provide our sales 
representatives with tangible evidence 
that people are interested in what we 
advertise and what they have to sell. 
To obtain further mileage from the 
advertising and to provide our field un- 
derwriters with additional benefits, re- 
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AL B. RICHARDSON 


prints of each advertisement are made 
available to them in quantity, without 


cost. These reprints are designed par- 
ticularly for pre-approach and direct- 
mail use, and requests totaling thou- 


sands are filled each month. 

MONY’s second advertising campaign 
is aimed primarily at empioyers. It fea- 
tures the various Group coverages avail- 
able under “Module.” This advertising 
appears in selected business publications 
such as Business Week and Nation’s 
Business. Although this advertising also 
carries coupons, its primary purpose is 
to build) public recognition and em- 
ployer acceptance for the Group cover- 
ages we offer. 

By close coordination between our 
sales and public relations people and 
our advertising agency, Benton & 
Bowles, we are able to plan all forms 
of promotion so as to derive maximum 
benefit from each. There is more and 
more evidence to indicate that the adop- 
tion of the brand name “MONY” has 
done much to increase public recogni- 
tion for the company. 


Switch Name Emphasis In 


New England Life Ads 
DAVID W. TIBBOTT 
Director, Information Services 
Two years of intensive study and con- 
sideration culminated in our decision, 
last September, to switch the emphasis 


from Mutual to Life in our company 
signature. While this involved no al- 
teration in our corporate name, we 


expected to accomplish at least two 
important objectives with the general 
public: to minimize being confused with 
the several hundred other “Mutuals” in 
the fire and casualty as well as the life 
field, and to make it abundantly clear 
exactly what we sell, i.e., life insurance. 
A new advertising logotype and a 
new company letterhead were designed 
with this in view, and newspaper and 
magazine editors were asked to allude 
to us as the New England Life instead 
of New England Mutual, as heretofore. 
Naturally our national advertising as- 
sumed a major portion of the task of 
broadcasting the change. At the same 
time it was felt that we should not 
abandon the promotion of our contract 
nor the value of life insurance, per se. 


The campaign that grew out of these 
considerations (and aided by a_ budget 
increase) has been running on very 


nearly a weekly schedule, staggered in 
Time, Newsweek, and the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, with spot insertions in Busi- 
ness Week and U. S. News & World 
Report. Each full page, black and white 
ad features a dominant photograph of 
a person or persons who have achieved 
a measure of tranquility traceable to 
the fact that they are “insured in the 
New England Life.” Headlines ranged 
from A Man Feels Good and Important 
(Continued on Page 120) 
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Million Each On Two Teen-agers 





Lloyd R. Freeman, Jr., H. Sheridan Baketel, Jr. 


One of the most interesting cases 
written this year consisted of two poli- 
cies for $1,000,000 each written on the 
lives of teen-age children. One policy 
was on a 16-year-old boy; the other on 
his 15-year-old sister. The insurance 
was closed by Lloyd R. Freeman, Jr., 
one of the most successful agents in 
Philadelphia and a member of the Union 
Central agency of which H. Sheridan 
Baketel, Jr., is general manager. One of 
the most dramatic aspects of Mr. Free- 
man’s career is that he was once blind, 
but recovered his sight. 

Basis of Sale 

The basis of the sale was three- 
fold: 

1) that the childrens’ current estates 
are, by reason of gifts, in seven figures ; 

2) that inevitable tax and other dollar 
shrinkage at death will make necessary 
large liquidity in each estate; and 

3) that costs are now at the lowest; 
and 

4) chance of later uninsurability is 
eliminated. The premium on the insur- 
ance is $28,000. If purchased at age 45 
the cost would be approximately $70,000. 
Another interesting fact is that a 16- 
year-old boy is only a couple of years 
away from draft age. 

In discussing the insurance, Manager 
Baketel said to The Gold Book: | 

The origin of this case was a direct 
mail letter which the recipient showed 
to a friend who was the father of the 
children who later were insured. 

“It took about three months for us to 
engineer details which we were finally 
successful in doing with the great help 
and cooperation of the underwriters and 
reinsurance department, plus the New 
York and Boston offices, both of which 
helped immeasurably. When the time 
for delivery was almost up and most 
every one had kissed the case goodbye, 
Lloyd Freeman closed it in total.” 


Lloyd R. Freeman, Jr. 


Lloyd R. Freeman, Jr., a native of 
Lewisburg, W. Va., attended Woodberry 
Forest, and came out of the U. S. Coast 
Guard in World War II as a lieutenant 
commander. 

In the early part of his career he had 
a varied sales experience, working as a 
manufacturer’s representative and was 
also associated with Merrill Lynch, 





Pierce, Fenner & Beane, investment se- 
curity firm, as a salesman and branch 
manager. 

While acting as a manufacturer’s rep- 

resentative he was blinded in an accident 
in October, 1951, and during his long 
hospitalization and convalescence became 
interested in life insurance, largely due 
to the fact that his brother-in-law, E. A. 
Dougherty, is chief actuary of Union 
Central Life. While still blind he joined 
the H. S. Baketel agency of the com- 
pany in Philadelphia in May, 1952, which 
made arrangements for him to take his 
license examination—a special typist ask- 
ing him the questions to which he dic- 
tated his answers. Mrs. Freeman also 
coached him in those early days. 
_ Gradually, his sight returned and dur- 
ing the calendar year 1953 he qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table. The 
following year he was a member of the 
Union Central $500,000 Club and in 1955 
again qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table. During the first six months 
of this year his production exceeded 
$2,600,000. 

A member of the executive committee 
of the Philadelphia Estate Planning 
Council and a member of Newcomen 
Society, he is currently working toward 
his CLU designation. 


H. Sheridan Baketel, Jr. 


Mr. Baketel, born in Derry, N. H,, is 
a graduate of Dartmouth College, class 
of ’20. He placed his first Union Central 
business in New York City during April, 
1923. In 1937 he became general mana- 
ger of the Philadelphia agency. Becom- 
ing a CLU in 1930 he has been president 
of the Philadelphia Chapter of CLU and 
of Philadelphia Association of Life, Un- 
derwriters and has been vice president 
of Pennsylvania State Association 0! 
Life Underwriters. 

He was an early mover in the estab- 
lishment of the Philadelphia Estate 
Planning Council; became a member 0! 
the Million Dollar Round Table in 1%, 
and currently is general chairman of the 
General Agents and Managers Confer- 
ence of Eastern Pennsylvania. He 1s 2 
past president of the Beta Theta Pi Club 
of Philadelphia and belongs to Union 
League Club, Sons of the Americal 
Revolution, New England Society 
Pennsylvania, Newcomen Society, Mili- 
tary Order of World Wars and_the 
American Legion Post of Merion, 54,, 

Mr. Baketel is co-founder of “Lilt 
Insurance Digest” and author of many 
articles on insurance subjects. He has 
a daughter and four grandchildren. 
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Keane & Warner Market Letter 





GOLD BOOK EDITION 


To: Brokers and Agents 


Subject: The Fall and Winter Outlook for A. & H. 


Recommendations: 


1 Don’t underestimate the importance to you 
e of the new disability portion of the broadened 
Social Security provisions, recently approved by 
President Eisenhower. It signifies that more people 
than ever before will become aware of the value of 
disability insurance. If disabled at age 50 they will 
hereafter receive S. S. benefits up to $108 which 
under the old law they would not start receiving until 
age 65. 


WHAT TO DO: 


Give all your clients a briefing of this new law; 
impress them with idea of buying disability insur- 
ance NOW before they become disabled. We'll give 
you full information on best loss of time policy 
to sell. 


y Recent air crashes and ship disasters also 
e bring to the fore need for personal accident 
insurance, especially if your clients plan to travel a 
lot. Let us bring you up to date on the best in annual 
travel accident insurance on a Group basis or the 


individual trip policy, such as our world wide per- 
sonal accident and baggage insurance contract. 


3 The trend is in direction of major medical 
@ expense policies to take care of long illness, 
expensive doctor and hospital bills. We’ve made a 
careful study of this market. Providing the right 
contract for your clients will make lasting friend- 
ships! 


4, One of our specialties is accident insurance 
e for unusual situations. If you’re called on in 
a hurry it’s comforting to know that you can turn 
to KEANE & WARNER for the answer to your prob- 
lem in this specialized field. Try us on the next 
“emergency” request. 


These are just a few of the many ways in which 
a relationship with our office can be of lasting value 
to you. We’ve specialized for many years in A. & H. 
both cancellable and non-can. for insurance brokers 
who appreciate reliable advice, promptly given. 


KEANE & WARNER, INC. 
Specializing in A. & H. Exclusively 


Robert J. Keane 
150 BROADWAY .- - 


Phone: WOrth 4-3670 


Reuben Warner 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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One of the most satisfying thoughts in mind of the insurance salesman 
is that his memory will live after him. In most businesses when a sale is con- 
summated the transaction is complete. Not so in life insurance where after 
the insurance salesman passes from the mortal scene the contracts of those 
insured by him sometimes draw benefits for years. As the proceeds are being 
paid the insured or beneficiaries remember with continuous gratitude the field 


representative who wrote the insurance. 


But sometimes these benefits are paid within a short time after the policy 
has been written and the salesman remains a living witness of the significance 


of the protection he has sold. 


The Gold Book in this article publishes some cases where insured died 
within a year after buying the coverage. The cases: 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
A man of 39 had 
home, A. Prudential 


just purchased a 


representative 


new 

was successful in having the prospect 
make application for a $2,500 endow- 
ment policy with a decreasing term 
benefit of $10,000. This policy was issued 
October 15, 1955. A veteran of World 


Korean conflict the 


War II and the 


insured enjoyed the best of health and 
was steadily employed by a large elec 
trical firm. He lived congenially with 
his wife and two children 

On the afternoon of Saturday, April 
14, 1956, approximately six months after 


the issue date of the policy the insured 
collapsed while mowing the lawn. By 
the time the doctor arrived he had died. 
Medical examiner reported cause ot 


death to be acute coronary occlusion. 
The death claim proceeds of $12,500 
were paid to the insured’s 33-year-old 
widow. : ; 

\ 30-year-old worker for a_ finance 


modified 
wsur- 


$5,000 
term 
was 


corporation bought a 
life policy with decreasing 
ance benefit of $10,000. He held in 
high regard by his employers and had 
just been promoted to the position ot 
division manager. A veteran of World 
War Il his health was excellent, he 
was happily married and was father of 
two young children 

The policy was issued March 24, 1956, 
and the insured died on April 1, eight 
after the issue date of the policy. 
occurred as the resu't of the 
a plane while en route from 
Newark, N. J. 
$15,000 death benefit 
28-year-old 
provide for 


days 
Death 
crashing of 
Pittsburgh to 

Payment of the 
made to the insured’s 
The policy did not 
accidental death benefit 

In January, 1956, a 
solicited a 25-vear-old 
him family income protection. 
sured was a_ big, strapping, healthy 
looking individual who got married and 
bought a new home shortly after his 
lischarge from the service in October, 
1953. He had served with distinction in 
Korea and was discharged with no 
known wound or illnesses. He was in 
lent health and lost no time from 
his work as a cement finisher with a 
construction company. 

The insured contracted a sore throat 
in the early morning of May 15, 1956, 
but worked part of that day. In the 
afternoon he saw his doctor who pre- 
scribed medication and had him hos- 
pitalized. He died later the same day— 
a little hea four months after the 
issue date of the policy. The cause of 
death was edema of the larynx; pul- 
monary edema and congestion. 

The policy provided for payment. to 
the insured’s 24-year-old widow of in- 


Was 
widow. 


Prudential agent 
prospect, selling 
The in- 


excel 


less 


stallments of $100 a month for 20 years 
with a final lump sum payment of $5,000. 

A man of 35 was insured in The 
Prudential under a policy issued Febru- 
ary 17, 1956. The contract was a Limited 
Payment life policy for $1,500 with a 
decreasing term benefit of $6,000. The 
agent solicited the business. The in- 
sured, employed by a steel corporation, 
worked as a machine operator in a coal 


mine, Except for a two-year period of 
Army service, he had worked steadily 
at the same job for 17 years. He 


lived in a small mining community with 
his wife and two young children. 

The insured died April 16, 1956, ap- 
proximately two months after the policy 
was issued. His death was sudden and 
was the result of multiple injuries suf- 
fered in a mine accident. 

The death claim benefit of $7,500 was 
paid to the insured’s 39-year-old widow. 
The policy did not provide for acci- 
dental death benefit. 

The prospect was a talented and in- 
dustrious young man holding the posi- 
tion of assistant art director in a pub- 
lishing house. A preferred risk he was 
20 and single. The Prudential agent sold 
him insurance which would secure sav- 
ings and protection, and a Preferred 
Whole Life policy for $10,000 with acci- 


dental death benefit. It was issued Janu- 
ary 26, 1955. 
The insured died suddenly and unex- 


came unexpectedly in this 
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In the early morning of Deco- 
ration Day, 1956, he was returning home 
from a visit to friends when his car 
struck a stanchion at a highway junc- 


pectedly. 


tion. He suffered multiple injuries and 
died a few hours later. 
Payment of $20,000 (including acci- 


dental death benefit) was made to the 
insured’s mother 


CANADA LIFE 
interesting from 
Life files are these: 

The assured, a New York 
geon, aged 45, in September, 1954, took 
out a policy while in excellent health. 
It was a $10,000 policy with family in- 
come. He was married and had a young 
son and daughter. Three months later 
he was found to have widespread intra- 
abdominal carcinoma and in another 
three months was dead. His widow is 
being paid $100 monthly until 1974 at 
which time she will receive the sum 
insured—$10,000. 


Four cases Canada 


City sur- 


In Portland, Ore., a 45-year-old law- 
yer bought a policy in December, 1954, 
which provided for an income of $300 


a month until 19609 if death occurred 
prior to that year. Twelve months after 
the policy was issued the insured sud- 


denly died from a coronary thrombosis 
and his widow is now receiving the 
income. 

Another case was that of a man, 28, 


employed by United States Government, 
who took out a policy for $10,000 on the 
term plan. At the time the policy was 
issued he was in good health, but shortly 
more than a year later he developed 
acute lymphatic leukemia and died a 
month later. That policy represented 
more than half of the man’s insurance. 
Another case was that of a waitress, 
23 years old and married, mother of a 
child, who took out a pension policy in 
favor of her husband. Less than one 
vear later her husband was driving his 
wife and car along a gravel road when 
the car skidded and overturned in a 
ditch. The wife was instantly killed. 





accident. 



























































































Agent's Work Lives Long After Him 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
A 35-year-old Navy pilot whose fam. 


ily consisted of a wife and young daugh- 


ter bought a $17,500 Home Guarantee 
policy which was issued February 2 
1956, Thirty-six days after the policy 
was delivered he died as a plane it 
which he was on a_ training flight 


plunged out of control and_ crashed 
Mode of payment: proceeds were left 
— the insurer under settlement option 

\ dairy farmer, 29, whose family con- 
sisted of a wife and two infant daugh- 
ters, died on August 3, 1955, 22 months 
after purchase of a $12,525 policy with 
double indemnity. There were two other 
policies for $5,000 each. 

While driving a milk pick-up truck 
his vehicle was struck by a large semi- 
trailer truck instantly killing him. Total 
proceeds, including double indemnity, 
and amounting to $32,525, are being paid 
under monthly income settlement option 

An attorney, 28, with a brilliant school 
and professional reputation, and a wife 
and two children, owned two policies of 
$10,000 each taken out in the fall of 
1954. He died of an unexpected cerebral 
hemorrhage 160 days after taking out 
the last $10,000 policy, Proceeds were 
left under interest option by wife and 
beneficiary. 

A 40-year-old doctor with a wife and 
two children had issued to him on Janu- 
ary 20, 1954, $25,050 Life Expectancy 
Term with family maintenance benefits 
On April 23, 1955, there was issued a 
$25,000 Five Year Renewable Term. 


On January 8, 1956, less than eight 
months after the purchase of the last 
policy death occurred because of coro- 
nary occlusion, Payments are being 


made to surviving wife under settlement 


option, 


Met. Received $106.40; Widow's 
Proceeds $26,640 


The Metropolitan Life, which has more 





than 32,000,000 policies in for e, has 
had numerous cases where insured died 
Within a year after the policy was issued. 
In its publication, “The Field [cacon, 
March, 1956, issue the company devotes 
considerable space to a case history 
this type. : 
Agent Frank Hughes, Red Deer, Al- 
berta, Canada, district, was making instr- 
ance reviews of a number of policyhold- 
ers when he called cold canvass on Mr 
and Mrs. Alec Taylor on December ip 
1954. He called again the next day, 
learning that this young couple liad no 
life insurance. Taylor was a survey0O 


employed by the city of Red Deer. The 


agent reviewed the company’s _\ 1sua 
Aid, “Your House of P rotectio n,” { llow- 
ing the completion of its “Needs tor 
Money” oka and recommended 20 
Pay Life for $4,000 with $20 per $1,000 
Family Income rider, and with Double 
Indemnity. Taylor signed the app! cation 
in February, 1955, the monthly premium 


being $15.20. 
Insured Dies in Accident 


Shortly after midnight on September 
9, 1955, Mr. and Mrs. Taylor had driven 
some friends home from a soccer 
get-together. On the way home t 
to drive through patches of fog ts 
almost obscured the highway. Sudcen'y, 








without warning the car left the igi 
way, struck a side road culvert and 
Taylor died from a broken neck, broke 
rib and loss of blood, Mrs. Taylor sul- 


(Continued on Page 174) 
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WE KNOW WE HAVE CREATED 
THE OUTSTANDING PENSION PRODUCT 





































We have long believed it possible for the life insurance institution 
to conceive more adaptable, flexible, better-cost pension plans, The 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company has devoted two years of concen- 
trated thought to this problem and as the result has designed a truly 


\ : : : A 

NCE comprehensive pension system. This system, coupled with our Agency 

se fam- opens . . 

‘un facilities, makes available the following: 
larantee 

lary 2? ° . ‘ 
' a PRODUCT 1. Pension benefits may be determined without regard to the level of 
i in death benefits, thereby providing the flexibility to construct each element 
Be of the plan separately. 
peer 2. Death benefits can be issued in any desired amount—six months’ 
ily con- salary, nine months’ salary, one year’s salary, two years’ salary. The pen- 
—— sion planner may therefore adjust death benefit costs to meet the require- 
cy with ments of the buyer. 

0 other 

3. Guaranteed standard insurance is granted to all participants Age 65 

pr and under, regardless of insurability. This holds true even for a small plan. 
oe 4. The Condensed File Form Policy is the core of the Berkshire Insured 
ng paid Pension System. This functional form has been devised as a completely 
ee new package specifically for pension trust use, eliminating the traditional 
Scnoo . . or, 

a wife method with its duplication of terms, conditions and resultant costs. 

icies of ‘ * . , 
eile: 5. A simplified procedural manual for the Trustees permits all records 
‘erebral to be kept in one convenient place. 

ng out 

S_ were 6. A new approach to benefits coupled with a new funding method 
ife and ae . : : 
results in a minimum outlay for true insurance protection. Substantial 
e and premium reductions are thereby effected. 

1 Janu- 
ectancy 
enefits 

sued a 


a At no cost to the broker, this Agency provides experienced per- 
1 eight sonnel who will help from the point of evaluating the prospect to the 
apt actual installation of the plan. 

being 


lement 
SERVICES 1. At the broker’s request, we are pleased to participate in the initial 
vais fact-finding interview. 
2. We then aid in the preliminary design and prepare a written proposal 
ae in clear, concise terms. 
‘8 3. Once again, at the broker’s request, we assist in the presentation of 
acon,” this proposal, and willingly confer with the client’s accountant and attorney. 
evote 
ry of 4. Practical assistance is available to the attorney in drafting the 
/ 
AI. plan and the trust agreement. : 
Ohad: 5. Employee booklets are prepared and distributed on an individual basis 
n Mr so that each employee is convinced of the value of his pension. ‘ 
eT I . . ° . . . 
day, 6. Continuing services are provided in renewal years to make certain 
ke that records are current at all times. 
veyo! 
The 
Visual Obviously, a method such as this, so total in concept, is a reflection 
LOW " . m . 
Is for of the unswerving intention of this company, from the very top 
4 down, to create unique, outstanding, well-designed merchandise. 
S 


HILLARD N. RENTNER AGENCY 
ven BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


y had Pittsfield, Mass. 


Se 141 BROADWAY ° NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
WoOrth 4-2940 
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JOHN L. BRIGGS 


The 11% million policyowners in 
Texas use their $17% billion of life in- 
surance for the same purposes that 
people anywhere else in the land use it. 
They bought it for the same grass roots 
reason that folks everywhere buy it— 
an enterprising agent sold it to them. 
Therein lies the local color. 

Though the needs for life insurance 
are many and varied, they all exist in 
every section of the country. The man- 
ner in which life insurance fills those 
needs is the same in New England, the 
Pacific Northwest, Chicago, Podunk, 
anywhere. Only in the methods of wed- 
ding needs and life insurance does one 
find the regional flavor. Listen to the 
“how-to’s” of enough Texas agents, and 
you'll sense the vast distances, the fer- 
tile black soil, the steady throb of busi- 
ness, the tide-washed coast line, the 
mushrooming homes, and the sluggish 
underground rivers of oil which are the 
Lone Siar State. 


Dave Cunningham 


Typically Texan and typically repre- 
sentative of the rewards of career life 
insurance selling is Dave Cunningham 
of Houston, a 27-year veteran of insur- 
ance salesmanship, who has spent the 
last 24 of the 27 years with American 
National Insurance Co. of Galveston. 

Dave, who retains the rugged, outdoor 
countenance of a cowman amid the 
bustle of Houston’s city life, has fash- 
ioned an outstanding success story—and 
he’s done it on personal production alone. 
Regular production through use of the 
y savings franchise method of sell- 
ing is a key factor in the Cunningham 
story. In keeping with the trends of 

ic growth of Houston and the 
Gulf Coast area, he has established sal- 
ary savings plans in the oil, construc- 
tion, shipping, manufacturing and power 
industries 

That he bears the mark of a cowboy 
is no accident. Having been reared at 
Palo Pinto in the West Texas ranch 

untry, he has never lost interest in 
he cattle business. Through association 


j 





with the Houston Fat Stock Show since 
1941, he has managed to maintain close 
contact ith that business. A director 


of the Stock Show for several years, 
now-famous Calf 
Dave takes pride in seeing 
‘exas boys helped along toward 
successful ranching careers. As a result 
-alf Scramble, 23 youths to date 

ved four-year scholarships to 


College 






ic 








GOLD BOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Some Sales Personalities Who Find Many Cases In Field Of 


SELLING 














Oil, Cattle Ranching, Engineering, Dredging And 


Even Among Shrimp Fishermen 


By JoHN L. Briccs 


Vice President and Public Relations Director, Southland Life 


DAVE CUNNINGHAM, American Na- 

tional agent at Houston, whose un- 

flagging interest in the cattle business 
has aided his insurance production. 


George Saam 


A shining example of the hardy breed 
who fashioned a successful career be- 
fore the time of today’s comprehensive 
training programs is George W. Saam, 
life member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and Great Southern Life agent at 
Fort Worth. When George entered the 
business in 1919, standard equipment for 
an agent was a rate book and a pat on 
the back. In his earlier “hit and miss” 
years, he admits he often ran for help, 
a memory which usually prompts this 
favorite story of his: 

A Texan was boasting to a visiting in- 
surance salesman from Boston about an 
Alamo hero who almost alone held off 
whole armies. 

“T’ll bet you never had anybody so 
brave around Boston,” challenged the 
Texan. 

“Did you ever hear of Paul Revere?” 
the Bostonian asked. 

“Paul Revere,” mused the Texan, 
“isn’t that the guy who ran for help?” 

In 1927, Agent Saam decided upon 
what he considers the most interesting, 
productive and profitable way to write 
life insurance—selling via the salary 
savings franchise. His first franchise, 
installed 29 years ago, netted him 13 
applications as a start. Today, he has 
a total of 88 policyowners in that firm 
with $221,000 of insurance in force. 
Moreover, some 30 contracts are now 
paid up or matured. 








Immediately after this initial success, 
he vowed he’d obtain at least one good 
salary savings franchise each year. His 
average has been better than that. He 
now has 40 such accounts. Agent Saam 
says that the employes of these firms, 
from executive to janitor, afford him an 
average of 250 new applications a year. 
In his words, “If you’re looking for a 
long term project, with endless new 
prospects to increase your volume and 
commissions, try selling salary savings 
cases. You'll be well rewarded.” 





Napper Davis 

Down in Texas’ magic Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, a mild-mannered 44-year 
old Texan this summer parlayed the 
challenging faith of his manager and his 
own enthusiasm, into a million-dollar 
month in the production of ordinary life 
business. He is Charles Warren (Nap- 
per) Davis, CLU, who represents South- 
western Life at McAllen (population 
25,000). During June he forwarded to 
his home office 25 applications on as 
many individuals for $1,014,000 of life 
insurance, with total annual premiums in 
excess of $22,000. It was the first time 
an agent of the company had submitted 
in one month a million dollars of busi- 
ness on individual lives. 

Davis hardly fits the motion picture 
version of the rough and ready Texan. 
A native son nonetheless, he received 





JAMES RALPH WOOD (left) South- 


western Life president, congratulates 
C. W. (NAPPER) DAVIS, CLU, of 
McAllen, on setting a company record. 





Fort Worth Star Telegram 

GEORGE W. SAAM, Great Southern 

Life, Fort Worth, largely credits salary 

savings selling with his successful 3/7 
years in life insurance. 


his Bachelor of Arts degree, magna cum 
laude, from Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Texas. He taught science 
courses and coached athletics at Mc- 
Allen High School, and during World 
War II served in the Navy as a com- 
munications officer. ; 

Perhaps Napper Davis had a pinch 
more than the usual incentive for June. 
Like most Texans, Napper Davis 1s 2 
football fan, and his interest in the sport 
goes beyond holding down a seat at the 
Saturday game. Unlike most agents who 
have tried to share their life insurance 
work with another interest, Agent Davis 
has struck a neat balance between his 
life insurance and football activities. 

For the past 15 years he has been 4 
Southwest Conference game __ official 
Along with other conference officials he 
regularly works in five such contests 
during the football season. So that his 
life insurance work will not suffer, he 
customarily does some 75% of his at- 
nual business in the first six months ol 
the year. His more than $7 million 0 
insurance in force and his six consecu- 
tive years of membership in the MDRT 
speak well of the practicality of his 
plan of operation. During the first six 
months of 1956 he submitted $1,750,000 
of the $2,000,000 of new business he 
plans to pay for this year. 
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Southland Life’s LEO L. WESTERHOLM of Port Lavaca 


jots down pertinent 


information in his plan book—the schedules of the dredge and shrimp boats. 


When asked how he accomplished his 
June feat, Agent Davis gave this suc- 
cinct reply in his Texas drawl, “Well, I 
had to work pretty steady.” 


Jack Oltorf 


When the roll of Million Dollar pro- 
ducers is called each year it includes 
names of top notch men who have 
fascinating backgrounds and in_ that 
category of interesting and varied ex- 
periences Jack G. Oltorf, Republic Na- 
tional Life, is one of the outstanding 
figures. He has been successful as a 
ranger, oil operator, engineer, soldier 
and insurance salesman. 

The son of a widely known pioneer, 
J. G. Oltorf of Marlin, Jack was born 
on the range, grew up in the saddle, and 
has long had a toehold in the ranching 
business. A graduate of Texas A & M, 
Jack was a football star of national 
repute. He first saw service with Persh- 
ing against Pancho Villa, south of the 
border and later spent 21 months in 
World War I as a major of infantry. 
He entered life insurance in 1938 with 
Republic National Life. He brought to 
his work a love of people possessing 
the analytical mind of a trained en- 
gineer. He talked the language and 
knew the problems of the West. 

Mr. Oltorf became an MDRT mem- 
ber in 1945 (the same year he was 
elected a director of Republic National 
Life) and has qualified each year since. 
Today he makes his base of operations 
at Midland; specializes in estate analy- 
sis and estate planning. 





Eddie Dyer 


Eddie Dyer, life member of the 
MDRT and a Southland Life agent at 
Fort Worth, can trace a good portion 
ot his near $7 million of insurance in 
torce to his development of one oil con- 
tract. Years ago Agent Dyer estab- 
lished a small salary savings franchise 


With one of the country’s largest oil 
*Perators, who engages in drilling, pro- 








duction and refining all the way from 
the West Texas oil fields to the Gulf 
Coast. Step by step Agent Dyer ex- 
tended his salary savings operations 
into every phase of the firm’s huge 
operations. 

Eddie plots his work in units of 
hundred-miles instead of  city-blocks. 
Though his calls on the army of office 
workers in this one oil business are 
prosaic, his work with the men in the 
field smacks of high adventure. Often 
he shares the long night vigil with the 
men on the rigs and goes via boat to 
the bobbing barges to talk life insur- 
ance with those engaged in off-shore 
drilling. Sometimes he spends weeks 
with these crews, going deep sea fish- 
ing with them in their hours of relaxa- 
tion, standing by unobtrusively in their 
hours of work. 


JIMMIE M. WHITMIRE, Southland 
Life, Wichita Falls, first earned MDRT 
membership at age of 27. 


While we wouldn’t care to entrust 
any personal oil drilling to Agent Dyer, 
his years of association with those en- 
gaged in this business have given him 
an understanding of the operations and 
a superb grasp of the lingo. He makes 
an excellent audience for these “dis- 
ciples of black gold.” In return, they 
listen with respect when Agent Dyer 
speaks about his business. 


Leo Westerholm 

Down in Matagorda Bay dredge boats, 
bulky and powerful, suck giant draughts 
of shells from the bay floor and spew 
them forth on the journey which will 
leave them as surfacing for the endless 
silver ribbons of highway. The dredg- 
ing crews are excellent physical risks 
and they make good money. The fact 
that they are isolated by the deep 
waters of the bay bothers Leo L. Wes- 
terholm, young and going-places South- 
land agent at Port Lavaca, not at all. 
He makes his calls by boat on the same 
planned-the-night-before schedule as the 
agent who slides under the driver’s 
wheel of his car. 

Agent Westerholm has another lucra- 
tive water-borne clientele, the shrimp 
fishermen. When the “shrimp boats are 
a-comin’,” they are ofttimes carrying 
Agent Westerholm as well as crew and 
fishermen. Except for those who man 
the boat, there’s little for those aboard 
to do until the shrimp fields are reached. 
You might say Agent Westerholm has 
a captive audience until the field of 
operation is reached. The same is true 
on the return trip. During the hustle 


and bustle of running the shrimp lines, 
however, there’s no time for life insur- 
ance talk, but a life insurance agent is 
welcome when he knows how to lend a 
competent hand. 





JACK G. OLTORF, Republic National 
Life, with a few of the many trophies 
of his life insurance career. 


Jimmie Whitmire 

_ Here’s a story reflecting Texas’ build- 
ing boom. It concerns Jimmie M. Whit- 
mire, Southland Life representative at 
Wichita Falls, who earned MDRT mem- 
bership in his third year in the business 
(1952) and has repeated that perform- 
ance annually, 

Noticing that addresses on Agent 
Whitmire’s steady flow of applications 
were running consecutively with a lone 
exception, a would-be-wit at the home 
office wrote him, inquiring why he 
couldn’t sell the resident at the missing 
address. Back came the startling an- 
swer, “The builder keeps his lumber 
stacked on that lot.” Investigation re- 
vealed that Agent Whitmire had sold a 
developer the idea of giving him the 
names of purchasers of his newly built 
homes. Jimmie has been outstandingly 
successful in selling the new home- 
owners. One might with good cause dub 
the addition the “Southland Life De- 
velopment.” 

A report on life insurance selling, 
Texas style, would be incomplete with- 
out mention of the dash of foreign flavor 
present along the long southern border 
and extending for a goodly distance into 
the interior of the state. Though I’ve 
never seen bi-lingual ability listed 


as a requisite for life insurance selling, 
I’ve observed that many agents enjoy- 
ing a flourishing business in these sec- 
tions speak English and Spanish with 





EDDIE DYER, Southland Life agent at 
Fort Worth, is successful in mixing oil 
and life insurance. 


equal fluency. Many of the successful 
businesses in the area are managed and 
manned by individuals who prefer to 
use their native Spanish. 

Here’s a typical situation which arises 
fairly frequently and is always highly 
amusing. The well-intentioned field as- 
sistant, supervisor, or what-have-you 
sallies forth into border territory to help 
the local agent. If he sticks around 
helping long enough, he’ll almost surely 
find himself silent and uncomprehend- 
ing on the side lines while: the local 
agent and his prospect attack the prob- 
lem at hand with an avalanche of 
Spanish. 








John W. Briggs 


Born in New York State, Mr. Briggs 
was graduated from Worcester Academy 
and attended Amherst College. Going 
to Texas in 1921 he became associated 
with Southland Life the next year and 
after some years in office and sales 
management he was elected vice presi- 
dent in 1941. In May, 1946, he became 
director of public relations and adver- 
tising and in 1951 was elected a director. 
He has been president of the Institute 
of Home Office Life Underwriters, 
Southern Round: Table of Life Adver- 
tisers Association and of Dallas Adver- 
tising League. 

In civic affairs he was president of 
Dallas Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
vice president of National Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce and is a former di- 
rector of Dallas County Community 
Chest. He is chairman of Dallas Citi- 
zens Traffic Commission and is chairman 
of American Cancer Society’s Dallas 
County unit. He belongs to many 
Masonic orders. 

Mr. Briggs was with the French 
Army in the Amherst Ambulance unit 
in 1917 and when the U. S. Army took 
over those units he entered the Aviation 
Corps and was returned to the U. S. 
for training. He saw active duty as a 
lieutenant with the rating of aerial 
observer and pursuit unit, being released 
from active duty as a lieutenant in 
May, 1919. He again volunteered in 
October, 1942, serving until May, 1946, 
and being released with rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel. He was responsible for 
the eight service command activities 
in Government life insurance, war bonds 
and personal affairs for all personnel 
within the five states under this com- 
mand. He has been commander of the 
Dallas Chapter of Military Order of the 
World Wars and has been Texas state 
commander. He is past president, Dallas 
Chapter, Reserve Officers Association 
and is now chairman, military affairs 





committee, Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce and is commander of Dallas 
Metropolitan Post 581, American Le- 
gion. 
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Noted Athletes On 
Production Staff Of 


Solomon Huber Associates 


New Men Out of College Turning to Life Insurance Estate 
Planning as a Career; Star Performers Attract Others; 


High Individual Earnings 


Young men just a few years out of col- 
lege are turning 


planning as a career and making a suc- 


cess in this field. 

At the Solomon Huber Agency of 
Mutual Benefit Life in New York three 
athletes—all famous shot putters—are in- 


dicative of the trend and how it is oper- 
ating—as a sort of endless chain with one 
star performer attracting another. For 
example, David Adelman, member of 
Georgetown University’s football teams 
of 1926 and 1927 compiled this record: 
Inter-Collegiate-IC4A, Indoor Shot Put 
Record Holder 1928; Junior National 
Shot Put Champion 1928; South Atlantic 


States Shot Put Record Holder 1929; 
P.S.A.L. and National Indoor Shot Put 
Champion and Record Holder — New 


Utrecht High School 1924-1925; Captain 
First Jewish Olympic Team to Palestine 
in 1932; Penn Relay Carnival Winner 
Shot Put 1928 - 1929; Metropolitan Shot 
Put Champion 1923-1926-1927. 

Mr. Huber, who knew him quite well, 
thought he would be a great asset to the 
estate planning end of the business and 
based upon their friendship, Mr. Adel- 


to life insurance estate 


man joined the agency. In no time at all 
he built a fine estate planning practice 
and made the Million Dollar Round 
Table consistently as a Mutual Benefit 
leader. It wasn’t too long before the new 
generation of athletes began outstripping 
the old in performance while still hero 
worshipping the Adelman vintage. Among 
this newer generation Mr. Adelman took 
a particular fancy to Stanley Lampert 
and Bernard Mayer and before long per- 
suaded them that their finest opportuni- 
ties for psychic and real income were 
with the Huber Agency. 

The accomplishments and backgrounds 
of these two young men are interesting. 
Joining the evening pre-induction class 
of the agency both went through with 
flying colors and were officially “in” as 
of September, 1954. Both had done well 
in learning text material and actual clin- 
ical style programming. That they were 
naturals was evident by their showing 
in legal, insurance and clerical aptitude 
tests as part of a comprehensive bat- 
tery. 

Now, two years later both men are in 
line for promotion having proved their 
ability and indicated their desire to take 
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on additional responsibility. Their rec- 
ords are unique. Both made the Squab 
Club, Mutual Benefit’s select group of 
outstanding neophyte producers, with 
high honors and went well beyond all 
expectations during their second year. 
Listed on the Presidents Club (Lampert 
is also a National Associate) both have 
achieved high first year and second year 
incomes. Lampert’s earnings during 1955 
came to $16,800 in first year commis- 
sions, apart from the value of future 
renewal, service fee, and pension credits. 


Mayer’s Athletic Record 


Bernie Mayer’s athletic record is note- 
worthy. Taking B.S. and M.A. degrees 
in stride he can say that along the way 
he was captain of New York University 
track and field team and held such titles 
as: Metropolitan Inter-Collegiate Cham- 


pion Shot Put; Metropolitan A.A.U. 
Champion Shot Put; Penn Relay Car- 
nival Champion Shot Put and Discus; 


Canadian Champion and Record Holder 
Shot Put; American Record Holder for 
the 8 Ib. Shot Put; Inter-Collegiate 
A.A.A.A. (known as IC4A) Champion; 
National Collegiate Champion; National 
Amateur Athletic Union Champion; 
World Maccabiah Champion and Record 
Holder. He also coached track and field 
team of Adelphi College, Garden City, 
N. Y. for five years. The team competed 
in ten track and field championships (in 
their own class) and he took first place 
in nine championships and second place 
in one. 


Lampert’s Achievements 


Stanley Lampert, only 26 when he en- 
tered the Huber Agency can number 
among his achievements before and after 
acquiring a B.S. from New York Uni- 
versity, P.S.A.L. Champion; Junior Met- 
ropolitan A.A.U, Champion and Record 
Holder; five time Shot Put Metropolitan 
A.A.U. Champion and Record Holder; 
seven time Metropolitan Collegiate 
Champion, National Collegiate Cham- 
pion; two time Seton Hall Relay Cham- 
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pion; two time West Point Relay Cham. 
pion; three time Maccabiah Champion: 
Penn Relay Champion, World Record 
Holder 1954, holder of numerous othe; 
titles in high jump, discus 35 Ib, y 
throw and other events; All Scholastic 
Basketball; captaincy of high school and 
college track team; two time All Ameri. 
can Track and Field (touring Europe and 
Asia four times). 

While developing his clientele, \M; 
Lampert became possessed of a desire to 
bring others into ‘his new calling and 
promptly began to recruit young Mar. 
lowe Marcus, age 23, by mail. This 
procedure was necessitated by the fac; 
that the future associate was serving 
as a member of the armed forces over. 
Imbued with Mr. Lampert’s ep. 
thusiasm he made straightway for the 
agency quarters on his return to the 
U.S., patiently subjected himself to 4 
test battery and even more _ patiently 
waited for the next pre-induction class 
to begin. He attended lectures for , 
six week period while doing graduate 
work at the City College of New York. 
completing-his assignments with distine- 
tion. Now in ‘harness he is clearly fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Messrs. Mayer 
and Lampert. 

Another success story is that of Dick 
Schatz. The sum total of his business 
experience was as a life guard at one 
of the Metropolitan beaches. But Dick 
was influenced by Dean Larry Ackerman 
at University of Connecticut’s College of 
3usiness Administration and shad decided 
upon a life insurance career. He was 21 
at the time. Undaunted, he spent several 
months laying the groundwork for his 
future operations and in February of 
lives for 


seas. 


this year paid for 18 total 
earnings of $5,468. 
Heretofore, Mr. Huber had _ followed 


a course of selecting as associates only 
married men of mature years. Now he 
isn’t so sure that this limitation is 
wise one. The newer generation of 
college men seem to be absorbing courses 
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Otto M. Sherman 


Ow sincere feckes to all who have made 
1956 the biggest and most successful year 
in our history. 


We at Constitution are fully qualified 
and amply equipped to handle all your 


insurance needs. 


We welcome the opportunity to serve 


you. 


Constitution Agency, Inc. 


General Agent 
The United States Life Insurance Company 


119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


In the City of New York 


Telephone: 
ClIrcle 6-2736 


Frank T. Crohn, C.L.U. 
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DAVID A. CARR AGENCY, INC. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


50 EAST 42nd STREET ¢ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-3424 








DAVID A. CARR, PRES. S. ROBERT SIENTZ, SEC. MICHAEL A. WILTON, VICE-PRES. 


WILLIAM H. BARTON, BROKERAGE MGR. 
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whenever you have new information or a fresh 
slant on a case. 
The method of appraisal can mean the difference between an issue 
| or a rejection. All the help we can give is yours to command. This 
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How My Agents Are Motivated 







The manager who knows how to moti- 
vate and maintain high morale at all 
times will have few problems. Men want 
to be recognized and to be important. 
These desires are basic and universal. 
Here is how we try to take them into 
daily consideration in a district of 46 
agents, 5 assistant managers, and 18 
clerks. 

To motivate and keep high morale, 
our entire staff works like a clock. Each 
of us tries to tick off his share of the 
work. This makes for an efficient, well- 
organized office. Everyone knows that 
motivation and high morale are not 
things that you can turn off and on 
like a faucet. The agency must always 
work in improving its implements—a 
little oil here, a little polish there, and a 
little sharp insight into what makes men 
tick. 

Good morale is helpful in innumerable 
ways. Take for example, when I am 
recruiting a new agent. I send him out 
with one or two of my present agents, 
and, whenever possible, with an assistant 
manager. Our agent observes the candi- 
date and gives me the benefit of his 
observations. When two agents have ob- 
served a candidate, a better idea is 
formed of what they consider a good 
man for the job as well as get a good 
picture of the prospective agent in 
action. Such questions as “Was he in- 
terested or just going along for the 
ride?” and “Did he tire easily?” will be 
more easily answered by an agent than 
anyone else. 


Advisory Board 


Another morale builder that we have 
found helpful in our district is the “Ad- 
visory Board” made up of agents. I have 
always had one in some form or other 
since becoming a manager. At present, 
our advisory board consists of four 
agents. A new member is added every 
three months; and the one who has 
served for a year is then retired. We 
find this board very helpful to the man- 
agement in many ways. For example, 
it assists management in setting up ob- 
jectives. Then, it follows through by 
helping to sell the objectives to the rest 





And Their Morale Kept High 


By CuHartes A. Dossins 


District Manager, Pawtucket, Metropolitan Life 


of the staff. The board acts as the 
bridge between the other agents and the 
management team. If an agent has a 
feeling that he is not doing well, is dis- 
couraged, he may not reveal it to the 
manager, or even to an assistant mana- 
ger, but he may confide his troubles to 
one of the advisory board. In so doing, 


Dobbins Agency 


the problem as near as possible can be 
eliminated. 

I highly recommend that every mana- 
ger have an advisory board to help keep 
his management problems at a minimum. 
But the advisory board should not be 
used to “police” the office! We remem- 
ber it is an advisory board. Once this 


Was Winner Of 


Frederick H. Ecker Award 





Pawtucket District Has 


The Metropolitan Life’s Pawtucket, 
R.1., district staff won the Frederick H. 
Ecker Award for leadership in continu- 
ous excellence of insurance service ren- 
dered to policyholders of that company 
and the public during the five year 
period, 1951 through 1955. The company 
has 800 district agencies in the United 
States and Canada. Manager of the 
Ewer district is Charles A. Dob- 
ins, 

At the end of 1955 life insurance in 
force in the Pawtucket district office 
totaled $90,000,000, and about 75,000 per- 
sons in the Pawtucket area are covered 
by some form of Metropolitan insurance. 
In 1950 $60,000,000 was in force. The 
Pawtucket district organization includes 
46 field men and a clerical organization 
of 17. 


Career of Mr. Dobbins 


Mr. Dobbins is a native of Pawtucket. 
He became a Metropolitan agent in 1930, 
an assistant manager in 1933, then gen- 
eral assistant manager, field training di- 
rector and territorial field supervisor. 
He first became a manager in Water- 
ville, Maine, and was appointed Paw- 
tucket district manager in 1950. 

Mr. Dobbins’ civic activities cover a 


$90,000,000 In Force 


wide range. He was a vice president of 
the Pawtucket Chamber of Commerce; 
chairman of the education and fellow- 
ship committee of Kiwanis Club; headed 
a committee in the United Fund 1955 
drive; was on boys’ youth committee of 
YMCA; president of Blackstone Valley 
Safety Council in charge of public safety 
and parking committee; coordinator of 
Council’s safety traffic activities for Paw- 
tucket and Central Falls mayors and 
Lincoln and Cumberland Council. He 
has been active in fund raising for Paw- 
tucket Congregational Church; is a 
Mason, Knight of Pythias and an Elk. 
His past activities have included being 
team captain of Red Cross, campaign 
chairman of Salvation Army and drive 
captain for Thayer Hospital. 

He was a member of Managers and 
Advisory Conference at home office in 
1948 and 1952; was delegate at 1951 an- 
nual convention of NALU; was first vice 
president of Greater Providence Life 
Underwriters Association. 

He has delivered a number of ad- 
dresses on life insurance before high 
schools and such organizations as Rotary 
and Kiwanis, and was on radio panel 
which discussed safety on WPAW’s 
coffee hour, He is married and has a 
son, 24, and a daughter, 17. 
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CHARLES A. DOBBINS 


concept is gotten away from, its value 
is gone. We all know that the assistant 
managers can be a strong determining 
factor in the progress of the district, | 
have either promoted from the ranks, 
or chosen our assistant managers from 
other districts. In my estimation, they 
are “tops.” They have the drive that 
comes from having a goal. Naturally, 
with their drive and enthusiasm, the 
agents soon catch the idea because it is 
contagious. I believe that if a person 
sets his mind firmly enough on a goal, 
he will get action. At least we do, and 
we're happy about it. 


Delegates Responsibility 


I give the assistant managers consid- 
erable responsibility and authority in the 
operation of the district. Most things | 
have to take up with the agents is done 
through the assistant manager, or jointly 
with the assistant manager and _ the 
agent. I am always careful not to be 
reviewing with the agents the same 
thing the assistant manager is taking up 
with them. If the assistant manager 
finds there’s been a delay on some such 
thing as an investigation, or correspond- 
ence, and can’t get it settled, then I see 
the assistant manager and the agent to- 
gether to ascertain the causes. Then, | 
suggest a way of handling it. 

The assignment of the assistant mana- 
gers to field work is always discussed 
in detail, along with the overall district 
objectives. I listen to the suggestions 
they have to offer, as they have a very 
intimate knowledge of the men in the 
district, and what advance training they 
need. 

Motivating agents and keeping high 
morale is nothing more than using in- 
telligently the tools we are given 0 
work with, and having a goal, with guide 
posts along the way, to show the agents 
how they are progressing each month 
toward their destination. 
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HARRY KRUEGER, C. L. U. 


GENERAL AGENT IN NEW YORK CITY FOR 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Bringing You Up -lo - Dae on Activities 
of the 
MOST PROGRESSIVE LIFE GENERAL AGENCY IN NEW JERSEY 
Ss 
— \\ E’RE happy to report that our agency had 14 qualifiers at the Pyramid Club convention of the 
1ts value 
assistant Continental Assurance Co., held in Montreal early in September. 
erm 
stick 
oo tae We wish to pay tribute to our outstanding producers and say “thanks” for the splendid job they did. 
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in tha 
= = In qualifying for the Pyramid Club the leaders in this agency had the following paid-for production: 
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‘in 8 Volume Premium 
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7 Puitip C. BELBER AGENCY, Inc. 
General Agents 
| CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
744. Broad Street - - - - Newark 2, N. J. - - - - + MArket 2-0354 
Philip C. Belber, President Charles G. Belber, Vice President 
William Brinker, Secretary & Treasurer Frank Lally, Assistant Secretary 
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A Loyola Law School Governor 


One of the field men who made the 
MDRT his first year in the business is 
Charles W. DeGryse, Evanston, Ill. 
Dan A. Kaufman Co. agency, North- 
western Mutual Life. Since 1947 he has 
for nine consecutive 


qualified years. 


Receiving his law degree from Loyola 
University he was admitted to the IlI- 
linois Bar in 1930. He then joined the 
claim and legal department of a multiple 
line insurance company being a claim 
adjuster for nine years. For three years 


broker. In 1942 


he became associated with the Research 


he was an insurance 


Institute of America working as district 
manager first in Cleveland, then Mil- 
waukee after which Chicago. 

How He Became an Agent 


These are the circumstances which 
led Mr. DeGryse toenter life insur- 
ance. When he was Chicago division 
man of the Research Institute he made 
a “cold call” on Glen Fouche, president, 
a director and chief stockholder of the 
board of Stayform Corp., a well known 
corporation. (Mr. Fouche, who has since 
sold the corporation but continues as a 
director, is now vice president of the 
corporation which publishes the maga- 


zine Parade, head of which is Red 
Motley.) 

When Mr. DeGryse called on Mr. 
Fouche, the latter had on his desk a 


bulletin which he insisted that his visitor 
read. It warned business men about the 
impact of death taxes upon their busi- 
nesses. Mr. Fouche told Mr. DeGryse 
that he was so shocked as he read the 
article that he had hunted up an insur- 
ance agent and taken out a policy for 
$75,000. 

Mr. DeGryse, who had been displaying 
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CHARLES W. DE GRYSE 


RIA materials to Mr. Fouche, thus had 
his dramatic introduction to the possi- 
bility of life insurance sales. Putting his 
materials back into his brief case he 
said: “I’ll be back to see you, but next 
time it will be in the role of a life 
insurance agent.” 

Later that year while making a call 
in Milwaukee on Northwestern Mutual 
to sell them his research tax service 
he said to an executive, Laflin C. Jones: 
“l’m thinking of going into the insur- 
ance business.” Mr. Jones introduced 
Mr. DeGryse to Vice President Grant 
L. Hill who put him in touch with 


Manning Sees NYC Area as ' 
Expanding Fastest in U.S.A. 


Jack R. Manning, managing director, 
Life Underwriters Association of City 
of New York, Inc., which has nearly 
3,000 members, has activities in the fast- 
est growing life insurance production 
field in the country. Construction of 
many new skyscrapers in midtown and 
downtown New York means hundreds 
of new tenants whose insurance needs 
must be taken care of. That means some 
new general agency offices. Then, there 
is the great migration to Long Island 
which has already resulted in numerous 
general agency or branch office appoint- 
ments. 

“Although there are now 30,000 men 
and women licensed by New York State 
to sell life insurance in the Greater New 
York area, it is obvious that as the city’s 
over-all population is 9,000,000 the 
agency forces will be continually aug- 
mented. The New York association now 
has a membership of 350 general agents. 
And they are doing a splendid job,” said 
Mr. Manning to The Gold Book. 

Unusually able people have held the 
chief executive jobs of the New York 
Association. They include Charles J. 
Zimmerman, new president of Connec- 
ticut Mutual; Frederick P. McKenzie, 
vice president of Hanover Bank; and 


Elles W. Derby, manager of _manage- 
ment education, Metropolitan Life. 
A native of Miami, Mr. Manning at- 
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Fabian Bachrach 
JACK R. MANNING 


tended St. Benedictine Military Acad- 
emy in Savannah. Upon graduation he 
entered the radio sales and service busi- 
ness remaining until he entered World 
War II where he saw service in South 
America and the Pacific theatre, retiring 
in 1946 with the rank of captain after 
which he returned to the radio and 
electric appliance business. He became 
executive manager of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York in October, 1948, and was elected 
managing director in 1953, 





John Todd, then organizing an agency 
for Northwestern in Chicago, and he 
became a Northwestern district agent in 
1946. Mr. DeGryse belongs to Chicago 
Bar and Illinois Bar associations; is 


past president of Loyola University 
Alumni Association; is on board of 
governors of Loyola Law School, and 
president of St. Athanasius Holy Name 
Society. 











$11,000,000. 








Last year in our “Gold Book” advertisement we 
predicted a $10,000,000 year for the Lee Nashem 
Agency. Looking back, we are happy to say that 
our guess was conservative. By the end of the year 


members of the agency and brokers paid for 


In 1956 we predict that another agency record will 


be set. More effective cooperation among our 


WE DON'T NEED A CRYSTAL BALL THIS YEAR! 


agents, brokers and surplus line writers will result, 


we believe, in sales exceeding $12,000,000. 


This annual increase in sales has been in progress 
since we opened our office at 110 East 42nd street, 


back in 1948, when we paid for $2,833,000. 


We invite you to become part of the Lee Nashem 
picture in 1956. There is no need for a crystal 
ball to predict that you will find it rewarding. 


THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY 


OF 


110 EAST 42nd STREET 
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You can't put all 


Canadians on ice! 








But you can depend on Crown Life, Canada’s youngest billion dollar life insurance 


company, to help you put your toughest prospects on ice. 


What are your goals: 


Attractive Commission ? 
Professional Service? 
Liberal Underwriting? 


Competitive Premiums? 


Then You'll score everytime... 


With Crown Life—the Canadian company that has been built by 





thinking of the agent first. So thinking agents think first of the 


CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Save Time: 
Call Crown First. 


New Jersey Life Associates, Inc. 


Raymond Commerce Building 
for Personal Service: y nf for Personal Service: 


MILTON J. STERNGOLD a ciiaacanl eataceetliay ata MARK M. BYRON 
Field Service Supervisor Phone MlItchell 2-2083 Field Service Supervisor 


J. DICKSTEIN, C.L.U. President 
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By Paut H. Trotn, Jr. 


Director of Group Sales Promotion 
New York Life 


The agent who writes an application 
for a Group policy insures not only one 
life but many lives. At the same time 
he may write not only one form of Group 
insurance coverage but several. He per- 
forms a service of social value to the 
business community and at the same 
time he earns a commission for himself 
and creates a group of prospects for 
future individual sales. 

The actual signing of the application 
may be preceded by a Jot of hard work, 
but to accomplish all of the steps just 
listed is worth the investment of some 
time and effort. Furthermore, in most 
Group-writing companies there is a Group 
specialist who works on salary and 
whose job is to help the agent or broker 
write Group business. The Group man 
does not share in the agent’s commis- 
sion, 

Must Reach Man Making Decision 

to Buy 

Most Group men are agreed that a 
favorable contact with the business ex- 
ecutive who can make the decision to 


buy is of primary importance in the 
Group sale. Neither contract, nor rates, 
nor company, nor coverage, nor claims 
service makes any difference if those 
favorable features never reach the atten- 
tion of the man who can make the deci- 
sion to buy. 

It follows then that step number one 
for the life insurance agent is to re- 
view his own policyholder file to select 
as Group prospects those ‘business men 
who are already at or near the top of 
their companies, 

It doesn’t have to be a contact in big 
industry. Many Group plans are popu- 
lar today which cover 10 to 50 employes. 
A few companies go down to as few as 
5 lives under Group-type plans. Through 
his policyholders where the agent has a 
good contact, he can arrange for an 
interview on the subject of Group insur- 
ance. Such a contact is worth money 
to the agent. 


Preliminary Interview 


Group interview is 
It is usually con- 


The preliminary 
usually fact-finding. 


PAUL TROTH 


ducted by the agent alone, but if the 
agent has reason to believe there is a 
strong interest in Group insurance, or a 
technical problem is involved, he can 
include the Group man on the first call. 
In the interview with the employer they 
develop answers to such questions as: 

1) Do you have Group insurance ? 

2) What Group insurance coverages do 
you have? 

3) How many full-time employes do 
you have? 

4) May we obtain employe census 
information showing the ages, sex, sal- 
ary, occupation, marital status, and other 
necessary information about your em- 
ployes? 

5) If your company decides to buy a 
Group plan, who will be the man or 
group of men to make that decision ? 

6) What amount of money will the 
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company contribute to the plan? 

An alternative for the agent who does 
not already have a contact is to take 
the bold steps necessary to develop one 
Surprisingly enough he may find that 
doors to executive offices open faster to 
discuss a Group insurance plan than they 
do to discuss personal insurance during 
business hours. 


The Plan or Proposal 


Having made the first contact to dis- 
cuss Group insurance, what is the type 
of plan the agent should recommend? 

The expression “across-the-board coy- 
erage” usually means to Group men that 
the plan will include Group life insur- 
ance, weekly indemnity, and_hospital- 
surgical-medical expense insurance. The 
employe’s dependents should be included 
for health care coverages. The com- 
plete package should be at a price 
which will attract and hold a high per- 
centage of employe participation. At the 
same time the schedule of benefits must 
be realistic; so when claims are filed 
there will be no employe dissatisfac- 
tion with benefits received. 

The Group life insurance may be a 
flat amount for all employes, or a more 
popular plan today is to relate the 
amount of coverage to earnings on a 
graded scale. The maximum for the top 
class is determined in relation to the 
over-all amount at risk. 

The weekly indemnity coverage pays a 
weekly amount to an employe during loss 
of time from the job due to a non-occu- 
pational accident or illness. The amount 
paid is usually related to earnings and 
may not exceed a designated maximum 
and a specified percentage such as 60% 
or 70% of weekly earnings. The weekly 
indemnity plans are usually written to 
provide coverage from the first day in 
event of off-the-job accident and from 
the eighth day in event of illness. The 
benefit continues for a maximum desig- 
nated period of usually 13 to 26 weeks. 

Hospital expense benefits normally 
consist of reimbursement of room and 
board charges up to dollar amounts con- 
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BROKERS: This is the biggest news of the year for you! 


competitive net costs. 


UNITED STATES LIFE’'S NEW 
PARTICIPATING POLICIES 


pating field means attractive commissions in selling a full line of new and participating policies. You 


are assured of modern, hard-to-beat sales features in this program, plus skillful underwriting and 


Furthermore, we now have ready for you a visual sales brochure describing the advantages 


of our Participating line; also new rate books, proposal forms and premium stuffers. 


Write or phone at once for your supply. 


The Life and Group Agency — General Agent 


60 Park Place, Newark 2, New Jersey 


(Ground Floor) 


Phone: MArket 4-3000 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the City of New York 


Our company’s entry into the Partici- 
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PAUL H. GROTH JR. 


Mr. Troth, a graduate of Michigan 
State College, was a major in the Air- 
borne forces in World War II. For 
some time he was in charge of life 
insurance news on staff of The Eastern 
Underwriter. A clever cartoonist, he 
delivered a number of blackboard sales 
talks to general agencies while on The 
Eastern Underwriter staff and also one 
before Life Underwriters Association of 
City of New York. On leaving weekly 
journalism he became associated with 
Home Life in its agency department 
and from there went with newly formed 
Group department of New York Life. 

Mr. Troth is a member of Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association, educa- 
tional committee of Life Office Man- 
agement Association and _ promotion 
committee of Life Underwriter Train- 
ing Council of NALU. He is chairman 
of agency subcommittee of Group com- 
mittee, Health Insurance Association of 


America. 
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sistent with semi-private accommoda- 
tions plus reimbursement for ancillary 
services up to some sizeable maximum. 
The benefits paid for surgery are made 
according to a schedule of amounts for 
surgical procedures. Medical benefits for 
doctors’ fees other than surgery are 
usually on a per daily-doctor’s-visit basis 
and are for hospital calls only or may 
include calls at the doctor’s office and 
in the patient’s home. All contracts, 
naturally, contain limitations in order to 
keep the necessary insurance balance 
between premiums collected and bene- 
fits to be paid. 
Major Medical 


A most popular development today is 
the new Group Major Medical contract 
which covers all types of medical care 
expense and provides higher maximum 
amounts of coverage. The premium cost 
is kept within an attractive range to 
employes by introducing a “deductible 
amount and a “coinsurance” feature. 
The deductible is similar to the de- 
ductible in automobile collision insur- 
ance where the policyholder pays out-of- 
pocket for the dent in the fender, but 
the insurance company pays for the big 
smash-up. Coinsurance provides that the 
insured will pay 20% or 25% of the 
medical charges beyond the deductible 
amount. Coinsurance is a necessary 
design feature if control of utilization 
and expense is to exist. 

The latest form of Major Medical cov- 
erage includes a low deductible amount 
and coinsurance together with under- 
lying hospital expense insurance, without 
deductible and perhaps without coinsur- 
ance within limits, all in one contract. 
This is the latest development in the 
popular growth and fast evolution of 
voluntary health insurance. It promises 
to replace a large part of the various 
forms of health insurance now in force 
by putting all medical care coverage in 
one policy. The new Major Medical 
contract provides higher maximum 


yamounts and the “deductible” and “co- 


insurance” features eliminate first-dollar 
coverage and introduce effective controls. 


What’s In It for the Agent? 


he technical aspects of Group insur- 
ance are the concern of the Group 
man. It’s his job to select the coverages 
that will do the best job for the group 
to be insured at the price the employer 
plans to spend. 

Now what’s in it for the agent and 
how does he make the sale? First 
Of all, as already mentioned, he estab- 
lishes the contact. His sales appeal to 
the employer is that the Group plan will 
help the employer attract and hold good 
employes in a competitive labor market; 
the cost to the employer under present 
law is a deductible business expense for 
corporate income tax purposes; and the 


ce ‘yer may include himself for bene- 
its. All eligible employes are included 
in the Group plan regardless of age or 


condition of health. 
Vhen the sale is consummated, the 
agent of record on the case earns first 


year and renewal commissions on the 
premiums paid. The premiums are usu- 
ally paid monthly, so the agent gives 
himself a substantial monthly increase in 
earnings. In even a small Group case 
with a good schedule of benefits, the 
first year commissions will exceed $1,000. 
As the business grows the agent’s earn- 
ings grow with it, and he is in a good 
position to add additional Group cover- 
age or a Group annuity retirement plan 
at some future time. 

At the same time the agent through 
the enrollment of the plan, and by keep- 
ing in touch with the Group policyholder, 
makes many good contacts for indi- 
vidual life insurance sales. Many agents 
have reported that the Group case gave 
them the prestige and contacts to write 
substantial amounts of business insur- 
ance and to do programming or estate 
planning jobs for individual company 
executives. 

Within the employe Group, the agent 
becomes known as the company insur- 
ance man. Each time a claim is paid— 
and there are many of them for accident 
and illness among employes and their 
dependents—the agent is thought of fa- 
vorably. This gives him the opportunity 
to approach individual employes on a 
favorable basis to explain the company 
Group plan and its benefits. He may 
also point out provisions of the new 
Social Security law and use the base 
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of Social Security and Group insurance 
as a foundation on which to build the 
individual sale of life insurance for 
mortgage protection, family income, edu- 
cational purposes, and retirement income. 

Group is growing. Premiums last year 
topped $3 billion. It is a popular cover- 
age. There is a big market, and the 


Complete United States Life Service 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH - 


GROUP 








agent who gets into it will extend his 
service to his community and increase 
his income at the same time. Not the 
least of his rewards is the assist he will 
get in helping to solve his own pros- 


pecting problem. That’s why many 
agents report that it pays to get going 
in Group. 
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America’s Eighth Oldest Life Company 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Now in its 109th Year 


Life @ Non-Cancellable Sickness & Accident @ Hospital ¢ Group © Pension Plans 


Disability Income ° 


“A Policy for every Individual Need” 
MORE THAN $600,000,000 IN FORCE 


Inquiries invited from Brokers and Surplus Writers 


METROPOLITAN OFFICES 


Major Medical Coverage 
Substandard up to 500% Mortality 
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MRS. DOUGLAS HORTON 





The tremendous interest of women in life insurance not only because 
millions of them are beneficiaries but because of the great role it plays in 


preserving family life and 


in maintaining homes after breadwinners 


have 


died was mostly responsible for the fact that a number of women have been 


elected directors of life insurance companies, Fiz 


'e prominent life insurance 


companies now have women on their boards. Each woman is a distinguished 
person and some have held positions of large responsibility in the nation. 


These women directors and their companies are 
Galveston, 

Douglas Horton, New 
Mutual, and Mrs. 


Northen, American National of ( 
Mutual Life of New York; Mrs. 
Catherine Cleary, Northwestern 
Life. Their careers follow: 


Millicent Carey McIntosh 
Millicent McIntosh, 


of Barnard College, was elected to 
Home Life in 
Baltimore in a 


president 
the 
December, 1950. 
Quaker family 


Carey 


board of 
Born in 


both of her parents were ministers. 
At Bryn Mawr College of which her 
aunt, M. Carey Thomas, was president, 
she received her A.B. in English and 
Greek in 1920. After graduation she 
worked for a time with the YWCA or- 
ganizing clubs for factory workers. At 
a later date she spent a summer tutor- 


ing at the Bryn Mawr Summer School 
for Women Workers in Industry. 

For a year Mrs. McIntosh studied at 
Newnham College, Cambridge University 
and then taught literature and compo- 
sition in the English department of 
Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. In 
1926 she returned to Bryn Mawr when 
she became chairman of the freshman 
English course and later was made act- 
ting dean of the college. She came to 
Barnard from The Brearley School 
where she was head mistress for 17 
years. On July 12, 1952, she was given 
the title of president of Barnard. 


Has Five Children 


In 1932 she married Dr. Rustin Mc- 
Intosh, a graduate of Harvard College 
and Harvard Medical School. Since 
1932 he has been Carpentier Professor 
of Pediatrics at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia Univer- 
sity as well as director of pediatric serv- 
ice at Babies’ Hospital. 

The oldest children of Mr. and Mrs. 
McIntosh are twin boys who are 1955 
graduates of Harvard. Two other sons 
are students, one at Harvard and the 
other at The Putney School. Their 


daughter is a 1956 graduate of Radcliffe. 


whe Mary Moody 
veta Culp Hobby, 

York Life; Miss 
McIntosh, Home 


Tex.; Mrs. 


Rustin 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, former Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, is president and 
Houston Post. Her husband 
is William P. Hobby, former Governor 
of Texas. He is chairman of the Hous- 
ton Post’s board which also owns Radio 


editor of the 


Station KPRC and Television Station 
KPRC-TV in Houston. 
Mrs. Hobby was appointed Federal 


Administrator by President 
Eisenhower in 1953, and when 


Educa- 


Security 
Dwight D. 
the new Department of Health, 


tion and Welfare was created a_ few 
months later, she became the first sec- 
retary of the department. She was a 


member of the President’s cabinet until 
August 1, 1955. In 1941-42, ihe was chief 
of the Women’s Interest Section, Bu- 
reau of Public Relations, War Depart- 
ment. When the Women’s Army Auxil- 
iary Corps was established in 1942 she 
became its director, and when it be- 
came the Women’s Army Corps the fol- 
lowing year, she was commissioned a 
colonel in the Army of the United States. 
Mrs. Hobby was released from active 
duty in July, 1945. She was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal for her 
military service, and the Philippine 
government awarded her its Military 


Merit Medal. 
Some Other Affiliations 


Following her return to Houston in 
1955, she was appointed by President 
Eisenhower as a member of the Com- 
mittee for the White House Conference 
on Education. 

Mrs. Hobby served as a consultant 
of the Bi-partisan Commission on Or- 
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ganization of the executive branch of 
the Government in 1948, and later as a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report. 

In 1926-31 and again in 1939 and 1941, 
she served as parliamentarian of the 
House of Representatives of the Texas 
Legislature. 

She and former Governor Hobby have 
two children, William Pettus Hobby, Jr., 
and Miss Jessica Hobby. 


Catherine Cleary 


Catherine Cleary is a former Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States and 
former president of the Bank Women 
of America, the membership of which 
consists of women executives of banks 
and trust companies. She is vice presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Trust Co. of 
Milwaukee. 

Daughter of the late M. J. Cleary, 
president of Northwestern Mutual Life, 
she is a graduate of University of Chi- 
cago and University of Wisconsin Law 
School with high honors. She was 
elected to the Order of Coif, honorary 
legal society. After a year in the legal 
department of a manufacturing firm and 
three years in a Chicago law firm she 
joined the First Wisconsin Trust Co. in 
1947, becoming vice president in May, 
1954. 

Miss Cleary is active in numerous civic 
and professional organizations. She is 
chairman of the Milwaukee Girl Scouts 
and a director of the Children’s Art 
program of the Milwaukee Junior 
League, Milwaukee Children’s Hospital, 
Visiting Nurse Association and Milwau- 
kee Sanitarium. Also, she is a trustee 
of the Milwaukee Downer Seminary and 
has an honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Ripon College. An accomplished speaker 
she is in wide demand for appearances 
on programs of associations and other 
bodies. 


Mary Moody Northen 


Mrs. Mary Moody Northen, daughter 
of the late W. L. Moody, Jr., is active 
head of more than 50 separate corpora- 
tions throughout the United States. In 
addition to being president of American 
National Insurance Co. and a director 
in it she holds these among other She 
dencies: American Printing Co., Moody 
National Bank, W. L. Moody & Co., 
bankers; News Publishing Co. and Com- 
monwealth Life & Accident Insurance 
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MRS. MARY MOODY NORTHEN 


Co. She was elected president of Ameri- 
can National in 1954. 

Mrs. Northen is chairman of the 
board of directors of National Hotel Co. 
and 30 other hotels and similar proper- 
ties comprising Affiliated National Ho- 
tels, W. L. Moody Cotton Co., Southern 
Trading Co. and Silver Lake Ranches, 
Inc., with ranch- properties in Texas, 
Oklahoma and West Virginia. 

These are some of Mrs. Northen’s 
other activities: member of National 
Society of Colonial Dames of America, 
Daughters of the American Colonists, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
National Society, U. S. Daughters of 
1812, Hugenot Society of ‘South Caro- 
lina, Daughters of the Confederacy, 
Daughters. of the Republic of Texas, 
Order of Washington, Order of the First 
Crusade, Colonial Order of the Crown, 
Plantagenet Society, Magna  Charta 
Dames, Society of Descendants of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter and 
the Sovereign Colonial Society of 
Americans of Royal Descent. 


Mrs. Douglas Horton 


Mrs. Douglas Horton, the former Mil- 
dred McAfee, born in Pz urkville, Mo., is 
the daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Cleland 
Boyd McAfee. She was graduated from 
Vassar College in 1920. Teaching posi- 
tions in Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, 
Ill., and Tusculum College, Greeneville, 
Tenn., eventually led to her appoint 
ment as dean of women and professor 
of sociology at Centre~College, Danville, 
Ky. She received the Master of Arts 
degree from the University of Chicag® 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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MILLION IN 42 WEEKS! 


$42 





What makes an agency produce $42,143,000 of new Ordinary applications in 42 
consecutive weeks? 


It’s primarily the applied “know how” of our 62 full-time Associates. 


What about these menP 
30 have been with the Agency over 3 years. 


What about their production? 
16 have paid for more than a million in one or more years. 11 are C.L.U.’s. 


What about new menP 


A photograph of 29 new Associates appears elsewhere in The Gold Book by 
request of Clarence Axman. 


PO Po Po FP 


How much business do they doP 
They paid-for $7,146,330 Ordinary during the first 6 months of 1956. 


What other factors account for this record? 
The General Agents and their extraordinary staff of qualified assistants 
who have dedicated their “know how” in doing with dispatch those things that 
every new or experienced man needs to assist him in becoming outstandingly 
successful on a very profitable career basis. 


PO Pe 


Is there something else responsible? 

A. Yes—The Massachusetts Mutual, “Pete” Kalmbach, “Charlie” Schaaff, and 
other Officers of the Company along with the entire Home Office Team, who 
promptly provide us with superior policies, liberal Underwriting, and incom- 
parable service. 





THE YATES-WOODS AGENCY 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
2601 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California, Dunkirk 13181 


JOHN W. YATES - ROBERT L. WOODS, CLU 
General Agents 


William W. Davies, CLU Bill L. Rohlffs 


Assistant General Agents 


Donald M. Tippett 


John N. Shallcross 
Office Manager 


John R. Suckling 
General Counsel 


Carl L. Rogers, Director 

Public Relations and Brokerage 
Bert H. Shaughnessy 
Mgr., Group Dept. 


H. William Freeman 
Mgr., Pension Dept. 


Kyle Fagin, Mgr. 
Estate Analysis Dept. 
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Served Under ‘Two 
Famous Army Generals 


W. Loar Ferguson, Parsons-Monroe 
agency, Mutual Benefit Life, Chicago, 
joined the agency on March 10, 1950, as 
brokerage manager after being out of the 
life insurance field for a decade. Return- 
ing to personal production in 1951, for 


the last two consecutive years he was 
selected “Man of the Year” by his agen- 
cy. For four years he received the Na- 





LOAR 


FERGUSON 


tional Quality Award with a persistency 


record of 100% 
Born on a Farm 


Born on a Kentucky farm his family 
when he was six moved to Louisa, that 
state, where his father bought a men’s 


clothing store. It was while there with 
his father that Loar learned basic prin- 
ciples of salesmanship. Later, the family 


moved to a city Huntington, W. Va, 
where he attended high school and 
gr raduation he became interested in life 
insurance largerly because the death of 
a neighbor had left an almost penniless 
family. The neighbor had no life insur- 
ance, but did own accident policies. The 
incident made such an impression on 
Ferguson that he became a part-time 
agent in order to learn more about life 
insurance and also to help defray his 
school expenses. 

In 1928 Mr. Ferguson after graduating 
from Marshall College in Huntington 
went to New York University graduate 
business school and took life insurance 
courses under James Elton Bragg. He 
returned to his agency on a_ full-time 
basis. Then for the next few vears he 
had considerable experience as a district 
manager, his work including building a 
unit and supervising other agents and 
also continuing in full production; and 
as a state supervisor in West Virginia 
with offices in Wheeling. 

Army Experience 

Mr. Ferguson entered the Army on 
January 8, 1941, and along came Pearl 
Harbor. His active Army duty in all 


consisted of five and a half years. He 
was a combat staff officer with the Fifth 
Armored Division and Third Army 


after 


Corps; an instructor in tactics at Fort 
Knox; spent three years overseas in the 
Mediterranean and North Africa; was 
combat officer under General Stillwell in 
India and Burma, and lieuten: int colonel 
on staff of General Wedemeyer in China. 
Returning to the United States he was 
discharged from active duty to become 
assistant director of National Service 
Life Insurance in which post he served 
in Washington, New York and Chicago. 
“a that position in December, 1949. 
Ferguson who has been unusually 
ee in cases where the contact was 
made by direct mail had a_ production 
for the first half of 1956 averaging $22,500 
per case, all prepaid on an annual basis, 
for a total of $604,000. From estate plan- 
ning 76% was derived; 20% from busi- 
ness insurance; the remainder, package 
sales. In estate planning he mostly fol- 
lows the ideas of Stuart Monroe of 
Chicago. 


Considers Prepayment Vital 


He considers it vital for him to request 
prepayment on every case. He gives an 















Some Chicago Personalities... 


example of why this has so impressed 
him: 

“During the depression, I wrote a 
man in his late 30’s a $25,000 policy with 
Accidental Death Benefit. Prior to being 
examined, he paid me the first premium, 
partly in cash, the rest by note. I went 
with him to the examiner’s office across 
the street, waited, and saw the examiner 
come out with his arm around my client, 
telling him he was in fine shape, and 
should live for years. 

“My client suggested we have lunch 
together, and I agreed. He said he 
would just run across the street to his 
office for a minute. He stepped off the 
curb between two cars, was hit by a 


—— 


passing car and killed instantly. The pre- 
paid application and the medical exami- 
nation were forwarded to my home office 
attached to the death claim papers, and 
the claim was paid. Ever since, I have 
had no hesitation at all in as king for 
prepayment, even on my biggest cases, 
I can’t understand why they want to 
buy without paying for it.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson have one 
daughter, Josue, a sophomore at Indiana 
University. Living in Lombard, III, he 
is chairman of the Boy Scout troup com- 
mittee; past president of the Men’s Club 
of the First Methodist Church there and 
is a member of the Lombard Safety 
Council. p 





Finds One Sale 


Orville A. Clapper, full-time producer 
and a part-time assistant in Paul W. 
Cook agency, Mutual Benefit Life, Chi- 
cago, worked in a bank for five years 
after graduation from Fenger High 
School. The work didn’t appeal to him, 


and he began to think of adopting some 
other vocation. Fate played a role in his 
coming into life insurance. The circum- 
stances: 


Chicago Life Underwriters 


Association’s President 


Dan A. Kaufman, While Retaining Offices in Toop District, 
Has Agency in Evanston in Building He Bought 


Dan A. CLU. 


Association of 


president of 
Chicago Life Under- 
writers, was born in Mendota, Ill. His 
father, a Chicago business man for many 
years, was president of one of the lead- 
ing business concerns, Hibbard-Spencer- 

sartlett and Co. Dan spent his first 18 
vears in Mendota and Dixon; got his 
B.S. in Commerce from Northwestern 
University in 1934, and then spent most 
of a year in the merchant marine as an 
ordinary seaman. 

In 1935 he became an agent with Ho- 
bart and Oates, then Northwestern Mu- 
tual general agents in Chicago. He wrote 
something less than $200,000 his first 
year, not too bad, since in that depres- 
sion year few were writing as much as 
half a million. In 1937 he spent a year 
out of the life insurance business, selling 
for a manufacturing company and then 
rejoined the Northwestern Mutual. In 
February, 1938, he and Lowell Craig, an 
agency associate, decided to go to Indi- 
anapolis; both of them wanted to start 
in a place where they knew hardly any 
one. They selected Indianapolis since 
both knew the general agent there, and 
they wanted to get away from the big 
city into a smaller community. 


Kaufman, 


Indianapolis Experience 


At the start Mr. Kaufman said he did 
all the “stuffy things the book tells you 
to do.” They worked for him. 

From 1938 to 1942, Mr. 
stayed in 
reaching 


Kaufman 
production 
million a 


Indianapolis, his 
just 


under half a 


Bernie Studio of Evanston 
DAN A. KAUFMAN 
year. The last half of 1942, all of 1943 
and 1944, and the first half of 1945 he 


most of the time 
He was released 


in 1945, 


spent in the service, 
as skipper of an L Dt. 
from service on Armistice Day 

(Continued on Page 78) 








Leads ‘To Many 


“For 13 months I got a steady diet of 
ie it a wonderful business life insurance 
’ Clapper said to The Gold Book. He 
ion converted. Upon returning to 
civilian life he lost no time in answering 


ORVILLE A. 


CLAPPER 


four ads for life insurance sales that he 
spotted in a Chicago daily paper. One 
had been published by Paul W. Cook 
and that’s the agency he selected. 


Sells $400,000 in Six Months 


In the first half of 1956 his production 
exceeded $400,000, all sales being made 
through the Analagraph, the company’s 
programming system. He had won Na- 
tional Quality awards four times since 
he first “qualified and in three and a half 
years since joining the company has 
had only three lapses. F 

Primarily he sells young executives 
and other business people most of whom 
he met in the earlier years through the 
company’s direct mail program, his best 
prospecting source. 


le takes names out of me 
and suburban newspapers and trade 
house organs. As he says, “Be nosy; 
use ingenuity.” Sometimes in an office 
building he walks up and down taking 
names off the doors. 

He has been fortunate in ‘ ‘nest’ pros- 


pecting. For example: he met the vice 
president in charge of sales of a cloth- 
ing company through a direct m: Li] lead, 
and sold him. The V.P. referred him to 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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Memorable Cases | Have Written 


Many Have Been for Small Policies Which Demonstrated 
to Me Why So Many People Are Grateful 


to Insurance Salesmen 


By Joun W. Lawrence, Sr., CLU 
General Agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life, Chicago 


John W. Lawrence, Sr., general agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life, was 
born in Kansas City. The family moved to Denver where he went through 
high school and Denver University, majoring in economics. At the university 
he was on the debating team and a member of a theatrical group and was 
vice president of his junior class. His wife, born and raised in Denver, 
attended the University of Colorado. Immediately after their marriage 
they moved to Kansas City and within 30 days he entered the life insurance 
business. Since then he has sold more than 2,000 cases. 

In the accompanying article, John W. Lawrence, Sr., reminisces about 
what some of those sales have meant to his clients. A graphic description 
of life insurance in action, it also reveals how a wide and successful experi- 
ence of a father selling life insurance over the years can greatly influence a 
son to follow in his father’s footsteps in choosing a career. John W. 
Lawrence, Jr., left another field to enter life insurance in his father’s agency. 
Here is John W. Lawrence’s recording of sales which he takes particular 


pleasure in remembering : 


A $2,500 Term contract in force just 
127 days that saved a home, put three 
children through high school, and 
started two children on the way to a 
successful life. It sounds impossible for 
$2,500 to do all that but it did. I didn’t 
earn much money on the sale, but every 
Christmas for seven years (until I left 
Kansas City), a mother and three chil- 
dren visited my home just to say “God 
bless you,” a gratifying experience that 
can’t be measured in dollars. 

A $5,000 policy on each of two young 
men starting a radio manufacturing 
company. It doesn’t seem like much, 
but they had put all their money into 
the venture, ‘ ; 

Fourteen months later one died; with- 
out the insurance, his partner couldn’t 
have given the widow anything. But 
because of it, she received everything 
he had invested, plus a couple of thou- 
sand additional. And the partner, in- 
stead of being forced to liquidate and 
start all over, had a small going busi- 
ness. Within a year, he and another 
company merged, and today he is vice 
president of one of America’s largest 
radio. companies. 


Thanks From Young College Graduate 


A $5,000 policy bought by a man who 
had over $175,000 of insurance, who was 
president of a manufacturing concern 
with plants in Kansas City, Milwaukee 
and Dallas. That was a policy bought 
because 1 needed an app to stay on 
consecutive weekly production. It made 
it possible for his son to go through 
Stanford. Now, why? Because four 
years after the contract was purchased, 
4 war started and he over-expanded, 
couldn’t get material, borrowed every- 
where to keep going, had to let all his 
surance go except a $150 a month 
Family Income and this Educational 
contract. One day at the office he slip- 
ped to the floor—coronary. Six years 
‘ater, a young man called on me in Salt 
Lake City on his way home from grad- 
uating from Stanford to thank me for 
making it possible, because without that 


contract he just could not have at- 
tended the university. 
Two little $50 a month annuities 


Signed for on the night of the Dempsey- 
said « fight, by a school teacher who 
br age 60 was so far away that she 
asn't sure she should start. Time 
Fee, and a couple of years ago I 
He ived a letter telling me that she had 

ired, and that she was starting on a 


trip to Europe, and that these annuities, 
added to her pension, had made the trip 
a reality instead of just a dream. 

A $2,000 contract with Accidental 
Death Benefit, bought by a boy of 18 
about 10 o’clock in the morning. At 
one o'clock that afternoon it was a 
claim—drowning—and what it meant to 
a crippled, widowed mother to get $4,000. 

No big cases here, no business deals, 
or tax problems, just the problems of 
life we all face, and if I had done noth- 
ing else, I would feel I had helped a 
little. But in the history of 2,000 sales, 
life insurance has done a lot more for 
many, many others. 

And just a mention of 14 men I have 
brought into the business, who today 
have their own agencies; of 30 others 
who are successful insurance agents. I 
am as proud of them and what they 
have done as anything I can think of. 

Further, life insurance offers the op- 
portunity of meeting and working with 
the finest men in the world. 


Some Men Who Have Helped 


Lawrence 


Life insurance is a field where others 
in it are willing to advise and help. I 
remember the day I resigned, went home 
and told my wife that I had wasted six 
months, that I didn’t have it in me. 
That night Frank Gentry, general agent, 
of New England Life, called on us, and 
urged me to stay in the business, be- 
cause life insurance needed young men. 
His visit encouraged me; restored my 
confidence; built me up. Is there any 
other business where a competitive sales 
manager urges a salesman to stay in 
and not give up? 

Then, Ray Haberman, Northwestern 
National, and O. Sam Cummings, Kan- 
sas City Life, devoted their evenings to 
giving young men the benefit of their 
experience and knowledge, helping their 


competitors (just 20 years ahead of 
WOG). 

A young assistant superintendent of 
agencies, Minnesota Mutual, Harold 


Cummings, after a talk before an under- 
writers association, answered my ques- 
tions, and took a couple of hours to 
show me how to call back on a dentist, 
and deliver a not taken policy. He is 
now president of Minnesota Mutual. 


Dr. Huebner and Others 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, most famous living 
insurance educator, whose subjects at 


Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, are found now operating so suc- 
cessfully in life 


insurance production, 






P. F. Hodes" 


General Agent 


E. J. Hodes 


Associate General Agent 
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time, both in letters and 


in which he painted the future 


gave ime per 
sonally 
for me, inspired me to go back to high 
school and college (nights for both of 
get the CLU 
as well as a 


them) in order to help me 
designation. A great man 
great teacher. 

Herbert Hedges, general agent, Equi- 
table Life of lowa, Kansas City, showed 
me how to sell and when I was dis- 
couraged put me on the right track. 

Howard Austin, Sr., a manager of 
The Prudential, also gave me fine coun- 
sel and guidance and inspired me also 
so I would love to train others in the 
fundamentals of the right way to be 
a life insurance man. To me he was 
another father. 

All Willing to Extend Help 

James Elton Bragg, then with Man- 


hattan and now with Guardian Life, 
who is currently professor of insurance 


at New York University School of 
Commerce, gave me _ his best sales 
talk and showed me how to use it. This 


has sold more than $3,000,000 of insur- 
ance for me. 

I could tell of many other wonderful 
men that this business has enabled me 
to know. Just a few: M. Albert Linton, 
chairman, Provident Mutual; Sayre Mc- 
Leod, vice president, The Prudential; 
Harry Syphus, Beneficial Life; Ray H. 
Peterson, president, Pacific National 
Life; Norvell Pierce, Metropolitan; 
Paul A. Norton, vice president, and 
Sterling W. Sill, inspector of agencies, 
New York Life; Woody Woodson, 
president American General Life; 
Charles J. Zimmerman, president, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life; and three of the 
finest educators in life insurance: Paul 
Speicher, Mansure Oakes, and Alden 
Palmer. 


The Financial Awards 


Now, about the financial return: from 
April 29 to December 31, my first year, 
I took home just $402. The second year 
was somewhat better, $1,806; then 
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John W. Lawrence and his son, 


John W., Jr. 


$3,237 ; $7,157 after which came the de- 
pression, Here’s an incident in that 
period: 

Our first Sunday in Kansas City, my 
wife and I, while visiting a church, were 
invited to join a young married people’s 
Sunday School class of about 30 couples. 
There were a couple of bank clerks, an 
accountant, an engineer or two, an at- 
torney, some other salesmen and the 
clerical employes—just an average group 
of young people. Our first year, the 
Lawrences were “Low Man on the To- 
tem Pole” as far as income was con- 
cerned. The next year our income really 
jumped, but so did nearly everyone 
else’s in our little group. Then in the 
next two years, we came up and passed 


a good many in the class. Then the 
°30’s—first a few had salary cuts, then 
all had them, and finally, every member 
of the class was either out of a job or 
had been given a long layoff. 


Centinuity Sees Insurance Action 


And during the ’30’s we insurance men 
had to work a little harder, but we did 
have the opportunity to work, which 
millions didn’t. Then all of us, even 
those who had been selling only two or 
three years, had some renewals coming 
in, and did their purchasing power in- 
crease! They were a backlog. No mat- 
ter how bad times might get, the ma- 
jority of our policyholders kept their 
insurance premiums paid—some_ by 
loans, but they were paid, and so were 
our renewals. It was an income that 
no man could take away from us; it 
gave us a sense of security that even 
the banker, the wealthy, the owner of 
a business didn’t have. 

We saw life insurance in action, we 
saw the cash value saving homes, busi- 
nesses, and so did our prospects, and 
believe it or not, we sold new insurance 
in good amounts all through the depres- 
sion. From the bottom of the totem 
pole the Lawrences moved to the top, 
not because of any special ability, but 
because we were life insurance agents. 

To tell a new man that he will earn 
$10,000 in a few years and see a little 
disbelief in his eyes, to tell him that 
$25,000 income causes no special com- 
ment, and see him shake his head in 
doubt, to tell him that he can earn 
$50,000 a year, and have him shout his 
unbelief, is an experience common to 
all managers and general agents, and yet 
it is so true that we take it for granted 
today. 

His Son 


It is for these reasons and many more 
that I wanted and suggested to Jack 
(John, Jr.) that he become a life insur- 
ance agent, just as I am suggesting the 
same thing to his brother. How could 
I do otherwise ? 
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The Lawrence Family 

Five years ago, Jack Lawrence, Sr,, came 
to Chicago a stranger, as general agen: 
for the Massachusetts Mutual. He says 
he was told he would find the | , 
cold and hard, but he calls Chicago th, 
friendliest town he has ever lived jy 
He is another general agent who fp. 
lieves in keeping his hand in_person,! 
production. In 1955, he paid for $540,099 
and in the first six months of 195 
$280,000—90% of it business insurance 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Lawrence, S;. 
live in Wilmette, a suburb of Chicago, 
with their daughter (a teen-ager) an) 
their son, Jack. Their other son, Don, 
is now in Alaska, with the Army Pie. 
torial Corps, taking movies of glaciers 
but although he majored in TV ani 
movies at Stanford, Don has already 
expressed an interest in the life insur- 
ance business. As _ his _ father 
“Sometimes raising recruits is a good 


NX city 


Says, 


” 
way. 
John W. Lawrence, Jr. 


When John W. Lawrence, Jr., en- 
tered University of Utah in 1946 his 
plan was to become a physicist. He was 
graduated with a degree in mathematics 
and went to work in a laboratory. H 
didn’t fancy being cooped up with th 
same people working on the same prob- 
lems every day; wanted to be in 
position where he would meet ne 
people and be able to develop his ow 


individuality. During summer vacation: 
he had an assortment of jobs—wor! 


with a railroad section gang, head of 
surveying crew, and then a bank clerk 
Finally for two summers he was in 4 
more congenial occupation, acting as : 
door-to-door salesman for a silk hosiery 
firm. His income was not fixed; he 








but rather “Dependence Day.” On this, our 
5th Anniversary, we’re thanking you, our 
producer friends on whom we depend, for 
bringing W & W to the point of success we 
enjoy today. Yes, we intend to remain 
dependent . . . and dependable too—the reason 
why you can be sure W & W is the place where 
“The brokers always write!" 


William P. White 
Joseph 


Another “5” Celebration! 


NO ... it’s not Independence Day we’re celebrating 


INC. 


271 Madison Ave. 
Phone: LExington 


General Agents 


“WHITE & 
WINSTON 


at 40th), N. Y. 16 
2-8518 


The UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
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nily could make it larger by his own efforts; 


there was an incentive. 


St came After graduation he joined the Army 
eral agent , Counter Intelligence Corps. There he A V Y G M A N A Gg E N C Y 
ite Says iad many more contacts and appreci- R . i a U R e O U N 
e big city sed them. He got to know a lot about 
iicago the people, was pi irticularly impressed learn- 
aes in ing What an education means. Later, in UNIT MANAGER 
oe Day he had a chance to observe 
Personal HF nat loss of the income producer in a Gerald E. Youngman 
: 940,000, jamily meant to the survivors. 
( 5 
uae Army Contact With Insurance caueeuuee 
ence, St During his Army career he was con- CLIFFORD C. MELDRUM T 
Clie tinuously receiving life insurance agency Brokerage Manager Agency Office Manager 
© & hulletins. They contained articles which 
ger) and made him think what life insurance 


son, Don, % could have done for some people with 


rmy Pic. whom he had been in contact. This ex- THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


to life insurance caused other 


glaciers posure . . 

bad men in his unit to ask him questions 135 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 
about life insurance almost continuously, 

> already and he reached the point of enjoying REctor 2-8666 

ife insur- expk 1ining insurance to others. 

ler says, His father sent him Aptitude tests and 

— goo! training material and told him about 

the Insurance Marketing Institute of Home Office — NEWARK 1, N. J. 


Purdue and what it could do for him 
if he entered the life insurance busi- 
ness) When he returned to the United 




















Jr, en- States he started studying Massachu- 
1946 his setts Mutual foundation plan and other 
He was training literature. He went to Purdue 
bacaaests where Hal McNutt, head of the Insur- 
a Marketing Institute gave hi 
ance Marketing e gave him a 
tory. He lot of inspiration and other help. He 
with the { did not try to sell life insurance until - - 
me prob- he had finished his first session at n rectation ae eee 
be in Purdue, PP 
. ne\\ When he started to sell in his father’s 
lis ow! agency he was a stranger in Chicago. } (\ . ivisi j ini 
gle So he began with direct mail and cold to the associates of the Eastern Division for maintaining 
»s—wwork canvass. During his first year he paid ° ° : 
ead of for $345,00U. In the first six ple iets the No. 1 nationwide production spot for 1951-52-53-54-55 
nk clerk of 1956 he paid tor $271,500. His aver- 
vas in a age per case was $15,480. Average age i j j 
ing as 4 of his policyholder is 39, lita and expect to do It again i 1956 fo1 —_ 
k hosiery Jack, Jr., in June passed both A and 
ixed; he C examination of CLU. 





Lhe Griendly 
RANIKILIN ILRI eens 


CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Orville Clapper 


(Continued from Page 74) 
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the president who bought $50,000 on his 
own life and $50,000 on the executive vice 
president. It was a corporate purchase. 


Next, he sold the assistant manager— 
and did so three or four times. The ex- Cl Al IDE REED 
ecutive vice president who had become e 


erg in Clapper’s technique _re- 
terred him to his brotl : 1} a ae P " 
His atracdous: * + gages tl sgdagoenio 123 South Broad Street Divisional Manager Philadelphia, - 
business man, but a big earner. Sell him 
all he will buy.” Taking the advice liter- 
ally, Orville sold the doctor $96,000 


























Twenty Payment Life, plus $20,000 on | 
each of the doctor’s two sons. 

Orville works basically on a three— 

sometimes two—interview system. The 


first is designed merely to catch interest; 
the second, always made by appointment, 


is a fact- finding interview in program- 1 @ 33 2 G d’’ 
ming; th le third reviews the man’s needs, : He Who Stops Being Better Stops eing oo 


showing him again the picture which he 





himself has drawn of what he wanted for | 
his family y, comparing it with what he 
has. 


As to that first interview, Orville after 


introd ing hi If sz 
‘A fen - give ay Tigo offered some NEW YORK UPTOWN AGENCY 


information to you through a letter 
which contained this card. The Anala- 

graph is the point of interest for which PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
you returned the card. Probably you d,c 
don’t have a particular interest in mind, eam aia 
but have a general interest. What is 
your particular interest?” The pros- 


pect then starts talking about his par- HARRY N. KUESEL 


ticular interest. Orville believes that 








many salesmen make a mistake in these Manager 
he few minutes, doing all the talking 
hems sel es, instead of letting the pros- ° 
; er 
pect talk. Orville’s key purpose is selling PAT J. CRANDALL, Assistant Manag 


the pr rospect on the second interview. 
ae wei rg sagen em ro 50 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 

the prospect shows an inclination 
‘0 talk, since most men are polite enough 
oe listen for five minutes. His most 
telling phrase in this interview is: “The 
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Robert P. Reihsen 
Following are backgrounds and _ other 
facts about three of the newer members 
of the Dan Kaufman agency: 

Reihsen Was Footbal] Coach 

Robert P. Reihsen, who started with 
Northwestern Mutual in May, 1955, and 
paid for $630,000 in Northwestern his 
first year in the business, besides writing 
some outside business, was formerly on 
coaching staff of Northwestern Univer- 
sity football team. His home is at Evan- 
ston in which area he works exclusively. 
He makes an unusually large number of 
interviews. 

Mr. Kaufman says he has many more 
interviews than the average man starting 
in the business. Almost all of his cases 
are programming and there are a few 
estate cases. He ranked second 
all Northwestern Mutual’s first 
agents in the company‘s last club year. 


among 
year 


Philip D. Claar 


New Kaufman Agency Men 





Leonard M. Strouse 


Mr. Reihsen is making no effort at this 
natural 
contacts. 


point to develop his contacts 


from athletic world General 
Agent Kaufman’s theory is that a new 
man should get his business from people 
not known by ‘him before, developing 
them until he has really learned to mer- 
chandise life insurance, gains confidence 
in his own ability and thus later he can 
approach his natural without 
feeling uncomfortable about it. In Mr. 
Kaufman’s opinion a man after being in 


contacts 


the business two or three years is in a 
much better position to advise about pro- 
gramming and selling with the result 
that the relationship with the client is 
a more lasting one. Says Kaufman: “If 
they can’t go to strangers, they won't 
succeed any way.” 

Claar Writes Many College Students 


Phil Claar was a graduate student at 


Wheaton College, intending to do mis- 
sionary work in South Africa, when he 
was called upon one day by Dan Kauf- 
man and a new agent, as an orphan 
policyholder of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual. After the interview, Phil was so 
impressed that he asked Mr. Kaufman if 
he could be put under contract as agent. 

Last year, his second year with the 
company, Phil paid for $1,004,000. in 
Northwestern Mutual, missing first place 
for second year men by only $100. He 
works primarily in the Wheaton area, 25 
miles west of Chicago, and mostly with 
students at Wheaton College. Last year 
he sold 107 cases at the college. As a 
district agent, he has been a good re- 
cruiter. Among those recruited through 
him was a Baptist minister. 

In 1958 Phil will realize a dream of 
his, when ‘he leaves the country to start 
an anti-Communist newspaper in South 
Africa. He has very strong convictions, 
and has long wanted to do this. Mr. 
Kaufman hopes that some day he will 
return to this country and to the Kauf- 
man agency, but says that even if he 
does not, he is gratified by his record. 


Strouse Sold $500,000 First Year 


Len Strouse, 23, has a father and a 
brother with Northwestern Mutual in 
St. Paul. Len worked out of St. Paul 
agency for about a year, and then the 
Navy sent him to the Chicago area. He 
was at the Glenview Naval Air Station 
for two years, and when he returned to 
civilian life, he and his wife, a Highland 
Park (Chicago suburb), girl, decided 
to stay in Chicago. In St. Paul his pro- 
duction had been between $150,000 and 
$200,000. In his first 12 months with the 
Kaufman agency, he paid for more than 
half a million. 

Like “Bob” Reihsen, Len works almost 
entirely in the north shore suburbs of 
Chicago, noting newspaper articles in the 
Highland Park, Glenview, North field, 
and Northbrook area. In the beginning, 
General Agent Kaufman went out on 
calls with Len as he does with all of his 
new agents. Each new man is taught 
an approach for cold canvass calls, and 
Len’s approach is primarily to the small 
businessman. From this approach, he 
expands into programming, and he has 
also had some business insurance cases. 





and Sub-standard. 


DOMINION CORONET 


SUB-STANDARD 
tality. Ages 0 to 70. 


MEDICAL 





DOMINION EXECUTIVE 
$10,000 minimum, Paid up at 85 Standard 


20 Pay E/65 with return of premiums 
to 65. 7 options at the end of 20 years. 


We accept up to 500% of standard mor- 


Diabetics and Selected coronaries. 





THE DIFFERENCE COULD BE IN THE EQUIPMENT! 


The broker with the best equipment does the best job! And DOMINION LIFE’S 
plans and practices are your best equipment. Take a look at these samples of our equip- 
ment YOU can have today to help you sell: 


JUMPING JUVENILE 


5 for 1 at 21. With or without payor 
benefit. From age 0. 


FAMILY PROVIDER 


Family Income with or without basic 


policy. 


SURPLUS 


Up to $1,000,000 standard par plans. 
Male and female. 


PREMIUMS 
Discounted at 3%. 


SIDNEY E. LEIWANT,C.L. U. 


General Agent 


10 Commerce Court, Newark 2, N. J. 
Phone: MArket 2-0997 
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Dan Kaufman 


(Continued from Page 74) 


and returned to Indianapolis, with a re. 
tired status with the rank of Commande; 

Mr. Kaufman became a CLU in 1947 
and a life member of the Million Do. 
lar Round Table in 1949. He says tha 
when he came back from the war, he 
found that a number of men who hag 
been writing business in his bracket be. 
fore the war were now members oj 
MDRT. The target had been raised, an 
this led to the increase in his own 
production, since he believes that associ. 
ation has a lot to do with it. Mr. Kant. 
man says his business was “across-the. 
board”—programming, estate planning 
small pensions. 

In July, 1949, Mr. Kaufman and Lovell 
Craig went to Milwaukee as co-genera! 
agents for the Northwestern and wher 
they had been there for one and a hal 
years the Northwestern suggested that 
one of them go to Chicago as general 
agent. Mr. Kaufman was the one wh 
decided to do it. 


Buys Building in Evanston 


Two years ago, he took a radical step 
by decentralizing his office, which had 
long had offices in Chicago’s Loop. He 
bought a building in Evanston, a suburl 
directly north of Chicago, locale oj 
Northwestern University and home oi 
thousands with good incomes. He moved 
most of this office out there, with some 
of the larger agents who still had a great 
percentage of their busines in the Loo; 
remaining in individual quarters down- 
town. 

Since then, Mr. Kaufman says his 
agency’s business is now 50% larger thar 
the best year they had in the Loop, and 
his office expenses have been reduced 
considerably. The Kaufman agency al- 
ways has a considerable number of men 
qualifying for MDRT. In addition to the 
six men who still maintain their offices 
in the Loop, and who will definitel 
qualify, there are two regular qualifiers 
in the Evanston office, plus the new men 
whose records are described herein, and 
others, whom Mr. Kaufman confidently 
expects to come through. 

In addition to being president of the 
Chicago Association, Dan Kaufman be- 
longs to Chicago Life Insurance and 
Trust Council, Chicago Chapter of CLU, 
and the General Agents and Managers 
Association. 


Writes Substantial Personal Business 


Mr. Kaufman writes about half a mi- 
lion of personal business a year, all on 
previously developed contacts, and 01 
about 10 or 15 lives. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Kaufman and their four 
children live in Kennilworth, a_nott! 
shore suburb of Chicago. Mrs. Kaufman 
who was from Saskatchewan, Canada 
met her future husband while both were 
students at Northwestern University. 
Their four children are a girl, 16, an 
three boys, 7, 10, and 13, which follows 
that Mr. Kaufman is also active in Bo 
Scouts, Little League and school activ 
ties. 





Orville Clapper 


(Continued from Page 7/7) 


worst that can happen to you is thé 
vou will understand more thorougiy 
the program you now have.” 
Sometimes the prospect has no spt 
cific interest but like most responsib'< 
men, a feeling that he should have mot 
life insurance. He doesn’t know what! 
buy, and hesitates about taking ‘he sttl 
Orville offers to set up the mans Pr 
gram on intelligent, coordinated basi 
“so that it will work if you die too $00 
or live too long.” All men think ther 
will live, but will buy in case they show® 
die. 7 ee 
Mr. and Mrs. Clapper live in Claren¢ 
Hills, a Chicago suburb, and have thre 
children. He is a member of two 
Clubs, and is active in the Holy 2 
Society. 
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Ce one 15 condita | 
F 4 


to visit us at our new office, 102 Maiden Lane, American International 
Underwriters Building. Our new telephone number is 


WHITEHALL 4.-0300 


With larger facilities, we are even better equipped to offer you the serv- 
ices of an Agency doing business almost exclusively with general insur- 
ance brokers for over 38 years. 


THE FRASER AGENCY 


of 
THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


102 Maiden Lane - - - - - - «+= = New York 5, N. Y. - - - = + = = = WHitehall 4-0300 






























O. A. Krebs, General Agent R. V. MeWilliams, General Agent 


KREBS and MCWILLIAMS, GENERAL AGENTS 





Hartford, Conn. 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


151 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
REctor 2-7900 


BROKERAGE SERVICES 


Estate Analysis 
Insurance Programming 


Business Insurance 


LIFE ACCIDENT PENSION TRUST GROUP 


Pension Trusts 


Be 


GROUP DEPARTMENT 
E. W. Wiley, Field Supervisor 
S. H. McKenzie, Jr., Manager 
D. H. Fitzwater, Asst. Manager J. A. Thomas, Asst. Manager 


HOME OFFICE REPRESENTATIVES 


BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 
Joseph E. Badger 


James L. Hazelwood 


William Huston 


R. A. Pulley 

J. B. Williams 
W. H. Tresch 

C. F. Burrows 
W. C. Burke, Jr. 


Turner Austin 


CASHIER 
George T. Salway 





M. P. Stuart 
L. R. Wood 
N. H. McKinnon 
J. B. Diefendorf 
G. H. Anderson 
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Evaluates Insurance Selling As 
A Great Career 


LORRAINE 





SINTON 


Lorraine Sinton, CLU, sales promo- 
tion manager, Paul W. Cook agency, 
Mutual Benefit Life, Chicago, has long 
been a biographer of Chicago careers 
and insurance personalities for this pub- 
In this issue she has another 
Herself a well-known 
figure in life insurance circles as author 
and speaker before insurance groups, 
and as an active participant in affairs 
of Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers, NALU and CLU, she has always 
found both stimulation and inspiration 
in current success stories of life insur- 
ance men and women. Last summer 
marked the tenth anniversary of the 
freak eye accident which cost her 15 
months away from the job, and left her 
with greatly impaired sight. A few years 
ago she expressed her personal evalua- 
tion of the life insurance business in a 


lication. 
group of stories. 


prize-winning story called “Why I Like 
My Job.” These last ten years have 
confirmed this evaluation, and some of 
her observations follow: 

“Tt is a ‘try and see’ business. Imagi- 
nation and an inquiring mind need never 
be stifled. I like that. 

“As practical social service, there is 
room for my natural fervor, or at least 
enthusiasm, for both the history and 
goodness of my company and our life 
insurance product, and its value in the 
economic picture. 

“IT like the feeling of strength and 
stability of a large national organiza- 
tion, but enjoy my special place in a 
small unit of it. It has been possible to 
develop national friendships through the 
company and through the NALU. In 
my own company, it is very fine to ex- 
perience the personal interest of officers 
who know me well, and to reciprocate 
that interest. 


NCE SELLIN 











W. Fei Together 


PLEASANTLY and PROFITABLY 


Here are some of the principles, put to practical use, which 
have enabled us to do so. 


1. Personalized life insurance, sales and related training 
procedures. 


2. Pre-sale and post-sale clerical and administrative work 
is performed by our agency staff rather than by the 
agents. 


3. Congenial office environment and friendly people. 


The production of our full time staff plus our brokerage con- 
tacts has enabled this agency to rank among the leaders of 
Continental American countrywide. 





FENSTERWALD AGENCY 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Wilmington, Del. 


60 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-2832 


A. W. EISEN, C.L.U. 


Associate General Agent 


RALPH FENSTERWALD, C.L.U. 
General Agent 

















— 


“IT like my successful ‘boss’—keey 
witted, with a strong will-to-win coupled 
with high integrity. 

“I have long been mindful that my 
job has been able to satisfy me both 
egotistically and financially. Compared 
to friends I once thought lucky in indys. 
trial or business spots, I know | have 
fared better than most of them, because 
in our business your earnings will keep 
pace with your ambition. 

“After my accident, I learned another 
important truth about the life insurance 
business. Glibly we had told prospective 
agents that ours was a business where 
age and/or physical disability did not 
matter. When I had to try it out, I had 
misgivings, but it’s true. With a secre- 
tary both kind and competent, and mine 
is, and a world full of friendly people 
| now know it is perfectly possible to 
put the pieces of a new pattern together 
build on the experience of the past, and 
find success and satisfaction again.” 





No Substitute—Goldber¢ 


(Continued from Page 49) 


for days in a row. I have listened to 
their recommendations, their satisfac- 
tions and their disappointments—how, 
for example, the loss of a $600 commis- 
sion might have prevented a son from 
completing his college education were 
it not for the fact that the home office 
understood and acted favorably upon a 
particular field problem. And_ even 
when the home office has to say “No’— 
how important it is that the field be 
given a clear explanation of the reasons 
underlying the decision. Much as I have 
learned through these close associations, 
I would have learned more had I actu- 
ally lived through similar experiences 
myself. 





Milton J. Goldberg 


In April, 1946, Milton J. Goldberg was 
assigned by the president of Equitable 
Society to the staff of the agency vice 
president and given duties between that 
department and the actuarial department 
of a liaison nature. In April of this year 
the Equitable promoted him to director 
of research, agency department. A Fel- 
low of Society of Actuaries and a noted 
figure in the actuarial world, Mr. Gold- 
berg has been on the education and 
examination committee of Society of 
Actuaries; on examination committee of 
Life Office Management Association, 
and is currently vice chairman of agency 
cost committee, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. 

Born in Des Moines he became a 
newsboy at nine selling Des Moines 
newspapers, continuing as a newsboy for 
some years by which activity he was 
able to work his way through high 
school and Drake University where he 
got a B.A. degree, and at University 
of Iowa, where he got a Master's de- 
gree and where he continued to major 
in mathematics and actuarial science. 
He is a Phi Beta Kappa. Mr. Goldberg 
joined Equitable when 21 in G 





(,roup 
department, a year later being trans- 
ferred to actuarial department. He be- 
came assistant mathematician in 1941 
and mathematician in 1944, A son, Lee, 
is a sophomore at Yale, and his other 
son, Glenn, is in high school. 








Just as a good reputable company 
would not think of assigning a top ac- 
tuarial post to a man without actuarial 
training and experience, nor the post 0! 
medical director to a man without medi- 
cal training and experience, nor the post 
of underwriting officer to a man without 
underwriting training and experience— 
so should a company not think of offer- 
ing certain top agency posts to men 
without actual field training and ex 
perience. Of course, all are essential in 
integrating the work of the various de- 
partments—in blending their operations 
toward the mutual achievement 0! the 
objectives of the company. 
What I am saying is, there 1s n 
stitute for field experience. 
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THE OSHIN AGENCY 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


136 East 57th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 8-0615 


CLARENCE OSHIN, C.L.U. LOUIS LOFT, C.L.U. 


Manager Manager 
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MYRON I. SPECHT AGENCY 


SECURITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. TRiangle 5-8306 


No Finer Service In Life 











—_—_—_— 











Vo Subs Ie ctilicnee to 


Empire's Association Group Life 
and A. & H. Plans 


BECAUSE: 
1. Liberal Underwriting 
2. Competitive Rates 
3. No Maximum if Insurable 
4. Complete Facilities to Aid Brokers 


For Further Particulars see or phone 
Conrad E. Michaels, Manager 


ZAUN-CONROY LIFE AGENCY, Inc. 


General Agent 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


45 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. Phone: BEekman 3-2395 











Established 1902 


The Johnston & Collins Co. 
General Agents, Life and Accident Department 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
(HARTFORD) 


55 Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. Tel. Digby 9-2183 

















Specialists for 50 Years in A.& H. Insurance 


E MARKED the completion of our first 50 years on August 15 and were in a happy mood. First, 

and foremost, we are the largest A. & H. and hospitalization agency of the National Casualty 
Co. which we have represented continuously for half a century. Many of our early day customers are 
still with us today, proof of our ability to take care of their clients’ needs. 


Our late and beloved founder and president — 
JAMES R. GARRETT—was one of the pioneers in 
hospitalization insurance. As a result, we were one 
of the very first agencies in New York to introduce 
this popular coverage to insurance brokers and their 
clients. Building on the strong foundation which he 
established, we have a seasoned agency organization, 
streamlined for service, and with the know-how to 


handle business with the policyholder’s best interests 
uppermost in mind. 


Friendship building is just as important as busi- 
ness-getting with us. We feel that in 50 years we 
have made many friends and built up lasting good 
will, both with our producers, our home office staff, 
and most important, with policyholders. It’s also a 
matter of pride that the key people in our office have 
an aggregate of over 70 years of A. & H. experience. 


E LOOK ahead to a bright future, confident of our ability to keep pace with producer problems, 
to give quality service, to make claim settlements promptly, and to keep our customers “com- 
pletely sold” on this agency and National Casualty Co. of Detroit. 


JAMES R. GARRETT, Inc. 


45 John Street PHONE: REctor 2-4567 New York 38, N. Y. 
MADELEINE McCRORY 0. S. BOWLING MILDRED PHILPITT HELEN M. JANIS 
President Vice President V.P. and Treasurer Secretary 




































Why Life Insurance Is Popular Throughout The World 


A few months ago I had a discussion 
with friend from overseas who was 
much concerned about his’ country’s 
recent decision not to grant any more 
licenses for life insurance companies. 
The reason given was that there were 
already too many companies in this 
line of business. But not more than 
ten years ago, life insurance was prac- 
tic ally non-existent in that very country. 
Can there be a more striking example of 
how fast life insurance is developing 
nowd; rys everywhere in the Free World? 


Sut let us be clear about one thing: 
by “fast development” I do not merely 
refer to those well-known and_ partic- 


ularly in the United States, widely pub- 


licized impressive figures about the 
steady increase of life cover per capita 
in almost every country in the world. 
In other words, the subject of this ar- 


shall not be a battle of compara- 
tive statistical data on international 
grounds, but a few comments on some 
fundamental trends in various parts of 
the world; trends which are partly 
“classical” in the sense of the commonly 
known evolution of western civilization, 
and partly new, economically, legally 
and even psychologically, in those areas 
where, particularly in the last decade, 
new forms of “The Welfare of Nations” 
are taking shape and reality. In this 
process life insurance plays a very much 
more important role than many observ- 
ers think, both for the respective na- 
tional economies as such and the omni- 
lifetime: Free 


ticle 


present triangle of our 
Enterprise vs. Encroachment by the 
State vs. Nationalism. 


Three Groups of Life Insurance Markets 


An analysis of the world’s life insur- 
ance markets is best conducted by a 
subdivision into three groups: The 
United States and the British Common- 
wealth forming the first, in absolute and 
relative economic importance, in “Rights 
of First-Born” and in soundness and 
prosperity. Group II consists of Conti- 
nental European countries including 
some of the Mediterranean area (where 
life insurance was initiated and is still 
widely influenced by European markets) 
and most of the Latin American coun- 
tries. Group III, though not so coherent 
as the first two, comprises the rest of 
the Free World. 

Group III, of course, is the least de- 
veloped as yet; it was and _ still is 
strongly influenced by what is happen- 
ing in the first two groups, but is at 
the same time subject to the strong and 
sometimes revolutionary trends of the 
“National-Economies-In-Being” of the 
countries concerned. It is, however, this 
group which deserves our interest most; 
indeed, these markets being—as the ac- 
cepted term runs—“underdeveloped” in 
many parts of the world, we have every 
reason to watch them closely and find 
out what a tremendous future lies ahead 
of them, provided of course that some 
kind of western way of life and econ- 
omy prevails. 

A fourth group would, of course, be 
the Communist world, where life insur- 
ance is by no means dead; but this 
would, on the one hand, be definitely 
beyond the scope of our subject and, 
on the other, we still lack sufficient 
information in this field. 


Insurance in U. S. and Great Britain 


_ But let us first turn briefly to our 
first two groups. The development, the 
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By Max E. EtsENRING 


Life Manager, Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich 





MAX E. 


EISENRING 


strength and the importance of life in- 
surance as a factor in a nation’s life 
and economy as witnessed in the United 
States in the last decade is, I think, 
without precedent in the history of eco- 
nomic expansion and was surely beyond 
all expectation. The same goes—although 
inflation played a bigger part there than 
it did in the States—for vital parts of 
the British Commonwealth like Canada, 
South Africa and Australia. The reasons 
for this unusually successful expansion 
is well known to the readers of this 
publication, particularly as far as condi- 
tions on the North American continent 


are concerned, so that I need not en- 
large on the subject. Let, however, a 
“Non-American Life Man” say this 


much on the phenomenon: the post-war 





American life insurance miracle didn’t 
fall from heaven; each and every field 
man has his due share in it, so has the 
man who trained the agent, so has every 
single company, however big or small, 
which helped to build up and strengthen 
the nationwide first-class reputation of 
the American life insurance industry. 
3ut no doubt the top credit goes to the 
American-Man-in-the-Street who thinks 
of his family first and of himself last. 
It would be unjust to the American 
citizen, be he president of one of the 
giant life companies or the most modest 
of policyholders, to “explain-away” this 
basic fact. 

Then, does what we said about the 
popularity of life insurance in the States 
—and elsewhere in our Group I—answer 
the question about the world-wide situ- 
ation? It does not, or only to a minor, 
secondary degree. At the bottom of 
selling life insurance everywhere a 
minimum of what is called insurance- 
mindedness must be found. But many a 
man was and in fact still is insurance- 
minded and nevertheless isn’t anymore 
—or only very reluctantly—a prospect 
for life insurance. And this brings us 
to our second group, where again we 
would like to limit our comments to a 
few basic remarks only. 


Continental Europe and Life Insurance 


Think of almost every European coun- 
try and what they have been going 
through since 1914 with two World Wars 
and series of devaluations and inflations. 
The French franc, the Italian lira, are 
worth less than 1% of their 1914 value; 
the German mark was once, many other 
European currencies were repeatedly 
devalued to nil. And yet: German life 
insurance, restarting from almost noth- 
ing in 1948, today flourishes better than 
ever. France, hampered by 40 years’ 
chain of creeping inflation and succes- 
sive devaluation gives, for quite some 
time now, the example of a growing and 
financially strong life insurance market. 








HARRY A. GRUBER 


111 John Street, N.Y. 38, N. Y. 














SPLIT PREMIUM DOLLAR 


Write or Call for Copyrighted article explaining 
Section 59 SCL—regarding loan to stockholders 


Who should own policy? 
Who should receive dividends? 


(Split dollar article copyrighted by Harold N. Sloane, C. L. U. represents 
his views and not his company) 


LIFE ASSOCIATES 


HAROLD N. SLOANE, C.L.U. 
GENERAL AGENT 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Chicago, Illinois 


<a RE SEES PSE, GSE ST TT ES a OTTO ESD LE AEE TEE TN TRESS, 


BEekman 3-4545 
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Nothing could be easier than to go on 
painting this very comforting picture 
for most of the European countries, 
excluding only very few where the dan- 
ger of another breakdown of the mone- 
tary system is still felt at large. 

If I referred to a “Life Insurance 
Miracle” in our Group I, I think we 








Max E. Eisenring 


30rn in St. Gall, Switzerland, Mr, 
Eisenring was graduated in mathematics, 
physics and actuarial sciences from ys 
eral Institute of Technology, Zurich, 
1933. From 1934 to 1936 he was ips jodi 
professor at F.I.T.; for the next eight 
years he was professor of mathematics 
and assistant headmaster of Zuoz Col- 
lege, Zuoz, Switzerland. For a time he 
was secretary of the Swiss Student 
Exchange with U.S.A., and was active in 
various international university organiza- 
tions in Geneva. 

He joined Swiss Reinsurance Co. in 
1944 as junior actuary and is now life 
manager. The life insurance member of 
the Swiss Re. organization in the United 
States is the North American Reassur- 
ance Co. of New York, president of 
which is A. H. McAulay. 

Dr. Eisenring is in contact with all life 
insurance markets of the world and has 
a first-hand knowledge of many of them 
through extensive traveling. 








should consider the present state of 
affairs in our Group IT still more mirac- 
ulous. How is it that of all things life 
insurance with its long-term purely 
nominal liabilities couldn’t be killed by 
the events we have had to face since 
1914? Quite the contrary: life insurance 
in our days is of a much bigger impor- 
tance both to the economy of the nation 
and that of the individual in most of our 
Group II countries than it was in the 
good old pre-1914 times. The industry 
fought a long and terrific battle. At its 
peak moments many a businessman, in- 
cluding insurers from non-life branches, 
declared life insurance as a thing of 
the past. And many presidents of life 
companies seemed to have quavering 
hopes of seeing their business survive. 
Few, if any, really gave up. One of the 
oldest and finest European life compa- 
nies had its head office in a town which 
fell under Russian control in 1945. All 
but one of its top executives died or 
disappeared; that one escaped to the 
West “with not even a pencil in my 
pocket,” he told me. Today this com- 
pany stands, one is tempted to say, In 
its old glory. None of its policyholders 
has lost one more cent than any other 
of his countrymen so far as they live 
outside the Iron Curtain. 


Life Insurance Is More than a Business 


Everywhere in the world—and in Eu- 
rope more than anywhere else—life in- 
surance is severely criticised. from many 
angles. W hile these critics are welcome 
and useful in a world of democracy and 
free enterprise, they do not paint the 
whole nor the true picture. The truth is 
Stated by facts and examples as given 
above: life insurance is more than a 
business. It was created, two centuries 
ago, as an enterprise of mutual trust 
and promise of help and assistance im 
times of need and distress. What legal 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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How To PICK A LIFE 
INSURANCE AGENCY 


...a@ Guide for Brokers 


1 CHECK THE TELEPHONE BOOK? 


Not so hot! They’re all fine, but not every one can meet your 
specific need or needs. 


2 ASK OTHER BROKERS? 


Not too good. Every Broker has different background, different 
ties, differing needs. 


3% BEST WAY? EASIEST? 


Pick up phone. Call us. Let us demonstrate our talents, facili- 
ties and equipment for handling difficult cases, estate planning 
and tax problems. PLaza 5-4034. is the number.* 


Who’s Who at the Solomon Huber Associates to Serve You 


KAY MALONEY: Office Manager. Years of know-how from the time she came to Mutual 


Benefit as a tot. You'll love her — everyone does. 


FABIAN NEBENZAHL: _Ass’t General Agent. He’s handled ’em all with experience dating back 


to debit man on through to business executive, writer, editor. 


OTTO ALDEN: Ass’t General Agent. He’s handled all kinds of cases, too, especially as an 


estate planner (as has Fabe). 


MEL HUBER: Supervisor. Has a legal background with two great law firms (and as 


a text writer) in estates, trusts and taxes. 


HAROLD SCHNEIDER: Agency Assistant. Has quiet, persuasive way with prospects. Fine busi- 


ness and executive background. 


SOLOMON HUBER: General Agent. Not omnipotent, but can create the need and clinch the 
sale. Long time teacher, author, editor, producer. 


Try us. 
FRANK WAGNER, Brokerage Manager 


SOLOMON HUBER ASSOCIATES 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Occupying our own building at 
56 EAST 52ND STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
PLaza 5-4034 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 





* Automatically this puts the facilities of a grand insurance company at your beck and call! 
































































My Experience In Cold Canvassing 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER — THE GOLD 


By Oscar B. OLsEN 


Harry Krueger Agency, Northwestern Mutual 
New York City 


On my own volition I walked into the 
Krueger & Agency 
(now Harry 1949 
when I was 26, married and with a new- 


Davidson 
Agency) in 


former 
Krueger 


born son, and spoke with Mr. Krueger 
about my chances of success in life 
insurance selling. As the result of the 
interview I signed a contract. That was 
a “cold canvass” approach and ever 
since I have been successful in using 
cold canvass methods. I have always 
felt “more at home” talking to a com- 
plete stranger than asking my friends 
to help me along in a sales career. 

In the agency I was thoroughly trained 
in the procedure of life insurance sell- 
ing and understanding. Although it was 
seven years ago my first training began, 
it has not as yet ended. That training 
has been most important to my success 
in selling cold canvass. 

Making Appointments 

Early I learned the necessity of hav- 
ing a motive or reason to call on a 
prospect. Our local town paper con- 
sistently published the names of all the 
parents of new-born babies. I then pre- 
pared my own letter, and inserted a 
“height and weight” chart which the 
parents could use in keeping an accurate 
record of the progress of their baby. 

Four days after mailing this letter, ] 
would telephone asking if they had re- 
ceived the letter with the “height and 
weight” chart enclosed. 

Most of them immediately acknowl- 
edged receipt of the material. I then 


asked them for an appointment to talk 
about life insurance. Sometimes I called 
it an “educational plan” or an “estate 
analysis” or a “savings plan,” but I al- 
ways let the future prospect know I 
wanted to talk to him at a definite 
time, a definite place and about a very 
definite subject. 

Surprisingly, more people said No 
than Yes, and it was often necessary 
to prepare a large number of mailings 
in the hope of having too many rather 
than too few on whom to call. 

Following Up a Negative Reception 

One of the secrets of this type of 
cold canvass approach is the fact that 
I would ask to see these people who 
said No at some future date if they 
would not see me immediately. I then 
filed the various future promises by the 
months, and telephoned them when I 
said I would. 

It was interesting to find a high per- 
centage of the people willing to see me, 
and also a high percentage who remem- 
bered that I had called them so many 
months ago. 

This basic approach has worked not 
only for the sale of educational plans, 
but also in the sale of mortgage insur- 
ance and other forms of personal and 
business life insurance. This approach, 
too, is based upon one fact which seems 
very important to me: that a telephone 
call can get me where I want to go 
much faster than I can physically travel. 
The three-cent stamp can knock on a 
great many doors at the same time 


BOOK 


OF 








OLSEN 


OSCAR B. 


which is an impossibility to me. 
Making the Prospect Talk 


As to another source of cold canvass, 
lead letters—as most insurance salesmen 
know, a reply to such a letter is not 
always an invitation to talk about life 
insurance, but I have found it has al- 
ways been an invitation to talk, Any 
insurance salesman knows that if he 
has an invitation to talk he certainly 
can soon begin to talk about life insur- 
ance, and that is where a_ possibility 
exists in selling some one who has no 
intention of buying. 

Earlier in my young career I found 
there was more time in the day and 
evening to do everything but sell life 
insurance. There just weren’t enough peo- 
ple to see or enough places to go, and, 
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on numerous occasions rather than ac- 
complish nothing I would ride to a ney 
development of homes, turn the ignition 
key of my car to an “off” position and 
let the car roll to a gentle stop. | would 
then find myself in front of a home ] 
had never seen before. I would leave the 
car, ring the doorbell and wait fo, 
things to happen. 


His Approach 


Approaching the prospect I would in- 
troduce myself and my connection. Then 
I would say: 

“Our company recently made a survey 
which disclosed that the average family 
in the Midwest was not called upon by 
a life insurance representative in more 
than five years. We are making the same 
survey here, in addition to offering our 
services in reviewing your present poli- 
cies while we are in the neighborhood.” 

More times than not the prospect 
would begin the conversation. Novy, 
when the prospect starts talking I will 
do anything to keep him talking because 
the longer he does so, the more he looks 
at me, the greater the chance I have 
with him, The prospect would _ invyari- 
ably bring out his policies. I would then 
offer the service of making a survey, 
giving him a receipt for his policies and 
obtain the necessary information to 
complete an estate plan in his behalf. 

One thing I can say about this method 
of selling is that there is more than one 
development in which I have a client in 
almost every house in the block. On the 
general subject of cold canvass, I be- 
lieve it is better to walk in and talk 
to someone—a house owner, a_ business 
man, any other type found there—than 
to sit in my office wondering where or 
when to make the next sale. There is 
just something about being with people 
if one is in life insurance selling that 
will soon bring the salesman to talk 
about life insurance. 

An Effective Cold Call on a Hot Day 

A vivid example occurred on a very 


(Continued on Page 176) 
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MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON 


The Finest in Non-Cancellable Disability Insurance 





Our company has served the Life 
Underwriter in this field for better than 
twenty years. We have given protection 


of the highest quality backed by excel- 


show you why Massachusetts Indemnity 


is best for your client. 


LOYAL ATKINSON 


Branch Manager 


MU 7-5212 


We would like to 


New York 17, N. Y. 











ROBERT B. ACKLAND 
Brokerage Managers 





HOME OFFICE 








FOR YOUR CLIENTS... 


a revolutionary new policy that is 
making friends for Brokers everywhere: 


PRUDENTIAL’S FAMILY POLICY 


One policy ... one low monthly premium . . . provides life insurance 
for your client's whole family . . . including every new arrival! 


MAKE A BROKERAGE AGREEMENT TODAY! 
Increase your income with the popular FAMILY POLICY and 
Prudential's many other fine insurance plans: 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PROTECTION 
GROUP INSURANCE AND GROUP PENSIONS 


OUR BROKERAGE SERVICES give you all the help you need on 


every case — and you keep the full commission! 


KNICKERBOCKER AGENCY 


RICHARD N. McFADDEN, Manager 
AL FRIEDRICH 


25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. — BOwling Green 9-1920 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 


e ANNUITIES 


PEG CLOHERTY 


Brokerage Secretary 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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We attribute our business growth and development to 


A great prestige company 


- « « and it’s confidence and cooperation. 


2. An honest conviction 


. . » that the service approach wins lasting friends. 


3. A belief 


. . » that training new brokers, as well as full-time agents is as good 
an investment for the agency as it is for the life insurance business and 


insuring public. 


4. Personalized supervision 


«+ « Of our entire production group. 


5. Adhering to the high principles 


. + « of fair and honest competition, ethical conduct, and unselfishness. 


6. Determination 


. « « and hard work. 


WILLIAM A. ARNOLD, Il, GENERAL AGENT 


161 WILLIAM STREET ¢ NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-2367 
HOWARD D. FONZ, Asst. General Agent SAM ROBBINS, Supervisor 
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_Apprecia lion 


One of the biggest thrills we’ve had as general agent of the Aetna 
Life is to have won the President’s Trophy for excellence of agency 
performance five times, including the 1955 award, Most of the 
credit is due to team spirit and alertness of our organization in 
Brooklyn, The entire staff has done and is doing an outstanding 
job! 

Our production reached its peak last year when the paid-for 
Ordinary business topped $11,000,000 compared with $8,200,000 in 
1954. We finished in 13th place for the year among all agencies of 
Aetna Life. Long Island is now a separate entity, but even at that 
we showed 115% of our pro-rata quota up to August 1 in Ordinary 
life, also a gain of 5v0% in Group life, and 69% plus in A. & H. 
new written premiums for the first half of 1956. 

On the personal side my best wishes go to Emil “Rip” Kohut, 
my former assistant general agent, who was promoted last Febru- 
ary 1 to Aetna general agent for Long Island territory with Mineola 
headquarters. Joe Schulman, now assistant general agent, and 
Supervisors Newman, Powers and Summa are all doing a fine job 
in their respective capacities. 

BIG year in 1956. Aetna’s facilities 
brokers to this office—and we have 
happy. 


We're aiming for another 
are attracting more and more 
the “know-how” to keep them 


GILBERT V. AUSTIN, C. L. U. 


General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


Vito Summa 
Ass’t. Supervisor 


Harry C. Newman 
Alvin J. Powers 
Brokerage Supervisors 


Joseph Schulman 
Assistant General Agent 


Mary Kane, Cashier 


16 COURT STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. TRiangle 5-7560 

































THE SALINGER-WAYNE AGENCY 





41 E. 42 Street 
New York City 17 


MUtrray Hill 7-0200 


Devoted to the development of career underwriters—and to 
the service of surplus writers and brokers! 


Underwriting know-how and imaginative handling of sales 
problems have helped our full-time men — and also many 
surplus writers and brokers who have consulted us. 


—Of course we still believe in personal supervision! 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U. STANLEY R. WAYNE 


GENERAL AGENTS 


GEORGE TRUDEAU 


Brokerage Manager 


STUART K. MILLER JOHN W. JUDD 


Agency Supervisor Service Manager 














The Pressure Of Ideas 


That’s What Makes Prospect Think Intently of 


His Economic Problems and Motivates 


Insurance Sales 


By Don E. STuLL 
Mutual Benefit Life, Dayton, Ohio 


I spent from 1942 to 1946 in the Army 
Air Corps with active duty in the South 
Pacific as lieutenant colonel. Then for 
seven years was district sales manager 
of a national rubber company. During 
that time 1 tripled the business in my 
1954, when my 


from Dayton, 


territory. In January, 


company transferred me 
my home—with a 
had just purchased a new home I left 
my job and joined Mutual Benefit Life 


as I did not want to take my children 


promotion—after | 


out of their present school. 
Goes With Earls Agency 

The agency I entered was that of 
William A. Earls, Cincinnati, who intro- 
duced me to seven men in the agency 
who were million dollar producers. It 
was an eye-opener, and I was fascinated 
by these men and by what a man can 
earn in life insurance. I decided if seven 
men in just one agency could write a 
million of business I could do so, too, 
in light of the success I had previously 
attained in selling. Not knowing any 
better, I made a million my goal for the 
first year in the business. I well under- 
stood that in reaching such a goal hard 
work, careful planning and a good deal 
of discipline had to figure prominently. 
I also felt instinctively it was necessary 
to have confidence in my product; so 
| applied for $100,000 Ordinary life on 
my own personal life. I knew that would 
prove to prospects that I had personal 
confidence in what I was selling. 

My general agent told me that there 
were three characteristics all successful 
insurance salesman have in common: 
like people; have a burning desire to 
succeed; be a good executive. It did not 
take me long to realize we must have 
a track on which to run; a general 
policy of our sales activities so that 
we will look for the type of customers 
with ¥whom we would feel best and 
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Our 20th Anniversary 


FRANK V. GILBERT AGENCY 


The Exclusive Long Island Agency for 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


89-31 161st St. 
Phone: JAmaica 6-7567 


Jamaica Chamber of Commerce Building 


20 Consecutive Years of 
Friendly, helpful service to brokers 





DON E, STULL 


most congenial for us to deal; and how 
to go about selling them. 


The Most Important Direction 
Is Over Self 


Each agent’s problem is concerned 
with directing the work of just one per- 
son—himself. It takes real executive 
ability to know what to do effectively 
and to exercise the will power to map 
out the big plans for the days ahead 
the small plans for the details of eac! 
particular day. The old adage is right 
time is capital and life insurance 1s tht 
safeguard of capital. I was told that 1 
I wanted to succeed I could not just 
concentrate on the prospects in my age 
group alone, as life is too short to walt 
for the other man to succeed. I founc 
that my success would depend upon how 
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potent factors. 


Above all, the agent must have a piace to go before he can go anywhere. He 
must set a goal and remember that the one straight road to success is merit. The 
man who is successful is the man who is useful. Capacity never lacks opportunity. 


Some Don Stull Observations 

I have found that prospecting is like shaving... 
or you look like a bum, And as for closing, you have to be a good fighter and to 
keep fighting and be persistent for even though you don’t sell the individual, when 
you have finished he will say, “there is a man.” I have also learned not to worry 
about the ones I miss. Hell! You can’t sell them all, and you just spin your wheels 
worrying about the ones you missed, Above all nothing will take the place of per- 
sjstence and nothing is more common than unsuccessful men with talent. The world 
is full of educated wrecks. Persistence and determination alone are the most omni- 


It can’t remain undiscovered because it’s sought by too many people. 


If what you did yesterday still looks big to you today, you haven’t done much 
today. On the plains of hesitation bleach the bones of countless thousands who sat 


Jown to wait and in waiting, died. 













you have to do it every day 








mi 


well I learned to sell the man who is 
successful now. You have to think to 


prospect. 
Started Selling Policies in January, 1954 


Anyway, I started selling life insur- 
ance in January, 1954. I found this is a 
husiness you can’t use pressure in sell- 
ing. There is an exception. The pressure 
of the idea. By the end of the first 
month I had submitted $450,000 of Or- 
dinary. In February I attended Purdue’s 
Life Insurance Marketing Institute (it’s 
terrific) so it was the middle of March 
before I got back to selling. That was 
a $150,000 volume month. 

In writing this business I learned first 
hand about estate planning, wills, trusts 
and personal programming after my own 
trust and will were arranged. Two of my 
sales involved trusts, two corporate 
owners, one sole proprietor—so I learned 
a little business insurance. 

Sales are made in the minds of the 
individual for when the need is so 
obvious sales are no accident, and the 
most potent sales thought is that silence 
is golden, proving that you can’t catch a 
fish if you don’t let him open his mouth. 


How He Overcame Low Spirits 


3y June I had nearly reached $750,- 
000; then came a terrific slump. Like 
many first year salesmen I walked 
slowly down through “the valley of the 
shadow of death” in the life insurance 
business, I couldn’t give this intangible 
product away (fortunately for me), but 
| couldn’t seem to sell either. I talked 
toa very close friend of mine who has 
made a remarkable success of life, both 
spiritually and from a business stand- 
point. He said that long ago he decided 
that he would try to achieve progress 
without pressure and that my quota in 
life had to be met in stride. Continuing, 
he said: “I believe your trouble is that 
you are trying too hard and your pros- 
pects sense this pressure.” 

Then in September I got the feel of 
the thing again. In October the com- 
Pany contest month, I submitted and 
paid for $550,000 which made my million 
a reality and I coasted through Decem- 
ber with a $75,000 application to start 
1955. The year 1955 was extremely good 


to me and by May 1, I had submitted 
and paid for my million in that year. 
This year has been equally as good, 
having submitted and paid for my mil- 


lion by June 15. 


When I entered the business I per- 





| 
Donald E. Stull 

Donald E. Stull, associated with the 
Dayton office of the William T. Earls 
Agency, whose headquarters are in 
Cincinnati, serving 29 Ohio counties, 
was honored for his life insurance 
achievements in 1954 and 1955 at a 
recent regional meeting of agents of 
the Mutual Benefit Life held at the 
Williamsburg Lodge, Virginia. He 
was presented with two awards in 
recognition of his achievements with 
Mutual Benefit. He was nationwide 
company leader in both earnings and 
volume among first and second year 
representatives. 

Mr. Stull has also qualified for the 
Million Dollar Round Table first and 
second year in the life insurance 
business. He listed 13th in 1954 and 
8th in 1955 among the Mutual Benefit 
nationwide field force. He also is a 
member of the National Associates, 
company’s group of top life under- 
writers. 











sonally bought the idea of selling per- 
manent insurance because it is the only 
kind I personally would purchase, so 
why not treat my friends the same as 
I would treat myself. 

Ours is an economic business. We 
should pursue our work with the idea 
of trying to find out what men are 
trying to accomplish and reduce our 
findings to life insurance terms. With 
this process the following are the rea- 
sons and things to be accomplished by 
owning insurance: 

To replace earning power with capi- 
tal to guarantee the completion of 
life’s plan. 

As good property—the same reason 
for accumulating as applied to other 
property. 

For the ease and economy of trans- 
fer, 

For trusteeship and management. 
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A PROGRESSIVE agency with a 
PROGRESSIVE company offers 
PROGRESSIVE assistance 
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SAM B. SAPIRSTEIN AGENCY 


Continental American Life Insurance Co. 


MAin 4-8250 


(Home Office—Wilmington, Delaware) 


Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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throughout the country 


PAUL L. GUIBORD 
& ASSOCIATES 


New Jersey General Agent for 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


54 PARK PLACE 
New Jersey 
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MEMO 


From: JAMES F. MacGRATH, General Agent 
To: WALLY CLAPP, The Eastern Underwriter 
Subject: Our Participating Policies 


Glad to know "The Gold Book" is 
carrying the United States Life's 
announcement of a full line of Partici- 
pating Policies in addition to our 
popular Non-Par series. 


What a true "Center of Service" we 
have now! Add our Accident and Sick- 
ness and Group facilities to our Life 
portfolio and you find just about 
everything a Broker can ask for — 
under one roof! 


All this, and competent personal 
attention, too! 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Agency Supervisor — TOM DEANE 


84 WILLIAM STREET HANOVER 2-7865 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Courts Franklin Society, Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, New York. 


and there is not 
them. But He 
to pick and 


God gave us relatives 


much we can do about 


also gave us the privilege 


choose our friends. Friends, as do 


books, have marked influence in shaping 


and molding our lives. Probably no one 


has done more in molding my life than 


my good friend, Ben Franklin. 


I met Ben through a mutual friend 27 


years ago. It was he who recommended 


Franklin as a friend who could bea great 


influence in my life not only as a citizen, 


but as a business man and as an insur- 


ance man, 








E. H. Mueller 


250th 


birth of Benjamin 


This is the anniversary of the 


Franklin. In many 


ways it is being celebrated throughout 


With each passing year the 
this 


the nation. 


glamour surrounding the name of 


American philosopher and states- 


to Philadelphia when a 


great 
man, who came 
penniless boy, grows. 


Among insurance men who have been 
their daily lives by 


Mueller 


collection of material about him. 


most influenced in 


the philosopher is Mr. who has 
a large 
He began to make Franklin his hobby 
when he. started gathering 
about him in 1929. Mr. Mueller 
and organized the Milwaukee 
and Health Association in 1946. 
chairman of the Gordon-Lebby 
rial Committee research for the 
dent and Health Sales Portfolio.” 

Mr. Mueller has delivered talks about 


material 
founded 
Accident 
He was 
M emo- 

“Acci- 


insurance in a large number of cities 
before associations and has_ written 
many articles which have been  pub- 


lished. In his talks he has continually 
opposed socialization of insurance and 
several years ago made a trip to Europe 


where he explored the fallacies of so- 


cialized medicine and_ socialized insur- 
ance. In 1953 he won the Harold R. 
Gordon Memorial Award presented at 


International Association of A. & H. 
Underwriters as “A, & H. Man of the 
Year.” 








Reading his autobiography and_biog- 
raphies as well as the many letters that 
have been preserved, 1 was soon con- 
vinced that he was suggesting patterns 
of living for generations to come after 
him. He has enabled them to enjoy life 
more and to strive for higher standards 
of conduct and ethics. It was said of 
Franklin that he spent 42 years educat- 
ing Ben Franklin and 42 years enjoying 


Ben Franklin. 








My 


tend, sen 


wat len 


How Philcsopher, Sage, Statesman, Diplomat, Publisher Has 


Influenced My Life and Career 


By E. H. (“Count”) MuELuer 


Wisconsin State Agent, Accident Department 


Franklin was never bored with him- 
self nor with others because he was 
always busy. If he was not inventing 
something, he was thinking of better 
ways, better methods, or new ideas 
Certainly, he was never bored with any- 
one who was his friend, his biographers, 
who are many, tell us. Having such an 
interesting friend keeps our lives from 
boring us or our friends. 

Wouldn’t a man be foolish to build a 
house without having a plan to follow? 
He wouldn’t start on a journey without 
knowing where he was going or without 
a road map. Aren’t we, every day of 
our lives, molding our lives and shaping 
our futures? Or, our friends or our 
environment are molding it for us. We 
have been provided with a life but not 
with a destination. Shouldn’t we have 
a map to guide us? Aren’t our person- 
alities the results of what we are, and 
what we think, and what we do? 

If we want to take out of life all we 
can and enjoy every minute of it, isn’t it 
a sensible idea to have a friend and 
euide like Ben Franklin? It is’ some- 
times hard for me to realize that he 
wes but one man and not ten. “How 
could he do it all?” is the unanswerable 
query this fabulous figure in (some- 
times as a_ pioneer)  statesmanship, 
diplomacy, publishing, electricity, home 
heating, fire protection, education, hos- 
pital care, free libraries, just to mention 
a few of his interests. One of them, by 
the way, was launching a fire insurance 
company. 

Ben has taught me how to be a 
friend of everyone, rich or poor, edu- 
cated or ignorant, brilliant or those less 


Provident Life and Accident 


mentally equipped. He was a friend of 
little children and found delight in his 
correspondence with young people. He 
was as much at home with the printers 
of Philadelphia setting type as he was 
with the philosophers and scientists of 
London. He delighted in playing chess 
with the ladies of Paris and frequently 
commented on the love they had for 
him. He learned how to relax, and to 
find peace and contentment in whatever 
company he found himself and despite 
large enterprises in which he might be 
engaged. 

While it would take too many pages 
to enumerate all that my interest in 
Franklin has done for me I will list 
a few. 

Franklin not only has shown me how 
to be a friend to everyone but espe- 
cially how to be a friend to myself. 
To be able to get along with oneself and 
not be bored is a great achievement. 
This, probably is the greatest help 
Franklin has given me. 

He has taught me the great pleasure 
one can find in reading, our greatest 
fount of knowledge. He taught me how 
to grow old gracefully by growing up 
mentally, His poor Richard’s saying, “A 
penny saved is a penny earned,” taught 
me the value of thrift and through the 
medium of life insurance I have built 
a competence that will take care of my 
old age as it has provided protection for 
my family during the past 40, years. 

Another quote from him: “tend thy 
shop and thy shop will tend thee,” has 
also influenced me. How true that is in 
the insurance business. During our 
life, if we take care of our business, no 
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H. MUELLER 


matter what phase of insurance, and 
start building it early in our business 
life, it will take care of us when we n 
longer feel inclined to tend shop. 

Through reading his writings to his 
friends, it has been possible for me t 
know his friends. It is to Franklin and 
his friends, George Washington, Tom 
Paine, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Rush, John Adams (to mention a few), 
that I have learned to have a greater 
appreciation of the debt we owe those 
men for the liberties and comforts we 
enjoy today. Franklin contributed much 
to the writing of our Constitution in the 
turbulent period of the hot summer 
months in the year, 1787. 

His mind, which had the alertness and 
keenness of a 25- -year-old man, not only 
helped in the planning and writing of the 
Constitution, but his biographer, Car! 
Van Doren, says he moulded thinking oi 
the men who were responsible for its re- 
writing. Though Franklin did not fully 
appreciate it at the time, he played ; 
most important part in moulding the 
United States, too. I learned not our 
thoughts alone, but our deeds, may in- 
fluence mankind down through the cen- 
turies. 

Like the springs of water that quench 
man’s thirst, we can ever turn to Frank- 
lin for inspiration in our lives. We live 
in the storehouses of our minds. Should 
we furnish them slovenly, then that is 
the kinds of homes in which we live 
In the final analyses we will be pretty 
much judged by our fellowmen, by the 
friends with whom we surround our- 
selves, as well as the books we read, the 
interest we have in civic affairs, and 
how we treat our fellowmen. We cat- 
not help enriching our lives through 
the friendship of great men or the reat- 
ing of great books. 

Franklin is nearer to me than many | 
the relatives God gave me because ou! 
Creator gave us the privilege to choose 
our friends who are living today or who 
may be alive on history’s pages. Ben's 
with me always even though I may be 
far from books. 





Huber Staff 


(Continued from Page 64) 


and training in taxes, trust, wills a 
estate planning faster than the agent} 
teachers can spew it. And they make 2 
good impression on the considera! 
older men whose estates they seek 1! 
plan. They display a rare ‘ability 
follow through i in classroom assignments 
and are prompt in turning in homework 
All of this augurs well for the insumne 
public, It is a harbinger of what !s! 
come: A whole, new generation of client 
builders possessed of the finest attribute 
which go into making a man a membé 
of a profession rather than a pure sales 
personality. 
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To Our Friend 
HOWARD H. CAMMACK, C. L. U. 


General Agent, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Past President, The American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters 


ee 


On the occasion of the thirty-fifth anniversary of your service with the 
John Hancock, I wish first to record my thanks for the friendship that you 
have given to me for many years. 


I wish also to express my appreciation of that particular quality of your 
character which has lead you to give of yourself—as well as of your substance 
—so wholeheartedly and graciously not only in acts of personal friendship but 
also in your day to day activities in all your relationships in life. 


Your gifts of yourself to the institution of life insurance, to your Church, 
to the communities in which you have lived, and to your fellow-man have 
earned for you the abiding respect and affection of every person who has come 
within the orbit of your good works. 


In your business career you have been successful in terms of the stand- 
ards by which the world usually measures success, but you have also tem- 
pered your efficiency with fine human sympathy and with the spirit of the 
professional ideal. 


It is my hope that in the years which lie ahead you and your loved ones 
will be blessed with good health and peace of mind and happiness in full 
measure. 


Se 


JAMES ELTON BRAGG, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
of 
The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America 


50 Union Square New York 3, N. Y. 
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An Open Letter to 


QUR AGENTS and BROKERS 


Dear Friends: 


We're mighty happy to announce that as of September 1 
The Harmelin Agency, Inc. became general agent of CON- 


TINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. of Chicago, one of the finest 


and most progressive companies in the business. 


In making our selection we were motivated among other 


things by the fact that Continental is a “brokers’ company.” 


Furthermore, it has never been and never will be static in 
its thinking or operations. New ideas, new plans, new tech- 


niques constantly are being introduced. Producers are 
P oD 


informed of these changes bi-weekly publication, “On 


the Level” which is exclusively for you. 


We’re also impressed—and you will be too—by Con- 


tinental’s understanding and forward-looking attitude on 
This pertains especially to some of the more 


Briefly, the 


home office attitude—and we applaud it—is “to shrink the 


underwriting. 


commonly encountered impairment problems. 


area of rejection, broaden the field of acceptance.” 


You'll have no complaints to make that Continental is 
There 


are coverages to fit every basic life insurance need . . . 


behind the times in its life insurance policy facilities. 


Ordinary, Group, Special Plans, Pensions, Term, Business 


Key Man Insurance, non-cancellable A. & S 


A handy “Desk Reference” foider containing in detail 
information on these coverages, plus the brochure outlining 
Benefit Plans for qualified producers, will be sent to you free. 
You will receive life-time service fees, Group life coverage 


and major medical plan for yourself and dependents! 
We believe it is significant that Continental makes its 
complete range of facilities available to brokers. Nothing 


held back. 
Sincerely, 


Davin R. HARMELIN AND WILLIAM HARMELIN 


THE HARMELIN AGENCY, Ine. 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7 
Phone: CO 7-4686 











David Warshawsky of Cleveland, Lin- 
coln National Life’s leading agent for 
1955, has qualified 14 times for the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, writing during 
1955 more than $5 million, 
doubling his volume for the previous 
year and is keeping up this pace during 
1956. He described his sales methods in 
a talk he made before the MDRT at 
aboard the Kungsholm. 


practically 


its meeting 

“My approach is, as it always has 
been, the analysis approach,” he. said. 
“That is the basis for practically every 
man at the Round Table. The only dif- 
ference is that we’re talking bigger fig- 
ures today. 

“Whether a deal is for $1,000 or a 
half million, I insist on a_ professional 
attitude. I tell my man he must cooper- 
ate with me with the same faith that 
he does with his doctor or lawyer. When 
he has given me complete confidence 
and the facts that I need, | analyze his 
picture and bring him my _ thoughts. 
That’s where knowledge enters the pic- 
ture. It doesn’t take long for an intelli- 
gent person to realize whether or not 
you know your business. If you do and 
if you are sincere and couple that knowl- 
edge with logic, you'll carry conviction. 

“Time and again | have advised a man 
not to buy when I thought he shouldn't. 
But if I really believed that he should 
buy, I let him have it with everything 
I’ve got. If you consistently do a real 


Worked in Meat Packing; 
Then Entered Insurance 





A. DUE PHERCH, Fax. 


Before entering life insurance A. Duer 
Pierce, Jr., Wilmington, Del., Fidelity 
Mutual Life, felt he was “insurance 
poor” with $20,000 in force on his own 
life. 

“I realize now it was my wife and 
children who would have been insurance 
poor if something serious had happened 
to me. I have increased my insurance 
to $100,000 after much thought and plz un 
ning. Taking great pride in my life in- 
surance program, it is this belief in life 
insurance that makes me certain I was 
indeed wise in changing careers,” he 
said to The Gold Book. 

A graduate of Penn State, class of 750, 
with a degree of B.S. in Animal Hus- 
bandry, Mr. Pierce started working for 
his father in latter’s wholesale meat 
packing business, his duties including 
every type of plant operation including 
processing, sales and office duties. He 





The Analysis Approach As 
David Warshawsky, Lincoln National 








October .. 1956 








Used By 


DAVID WARSHAWSKY 


job over the years, your reputation will 
snowball and build you solidly in your 
community, 


Works With Lawyers and Auditors 


“IT make it a practice to work with 
lawyers and auditors as much as pos- 
sible. I try to bring them business and 
they bring me business. 

“No two people are alike. No one can 
lead you by the hand and tell you how 
to perform or what you want out of life 
for yourself and your family. You must 
create your own standards and your own 
ceiling, Your own drive, your own am- 
bitions and determinations will decide 
how far you go. 

“We've got to think big to be big. It’s 
easier to sell a big idea to a big man 
than a little idea to a little man. Don't 
be stymied by the so-called big man. 
You know more about your business 
than he does. 


Big Volume Today 


“Think back ten years and compare 
our country then with what it has be- 
come today. Science, invention, research, 
organization have more than doubled, 
almost tripled, our wealth. The average 
wage is tripled. Capital investment has 
almost quadrupled. Our population is 
growing at the rate of 2%4 milli ion a year. 
3usiness expansion has been phenome- 
nal, Luxuries that only the wealthiest 
owned are now commonplace. The aver- 
age man who now represents the great 
bulk of our insurance buyers no longer 
needs to be hammered to convince him 
to buy insurance in big volume. He wants 
to maintain his standard of living, he 
wants his child to have a college edu- 
cation. He has tasted the good things 
of life and wants to keep them for 
himself and his family. 

“But let’s not think that because we 
have a market we are going to do busi- 
ness. Insurance has to be sold. There 
is still a lot of competition for the 
dollar.” 


was influenced in entering life insurance 


by Maynard S. Alexander, now his get 
eral agent. During his first year his 
income was half what it had heen i 
meat packing; it reached the former 


level the second year, and now is col 
siderably in excess of it. “But a_sales- 
man’s income is only part of the ie 
insurance career consideration,” Mr 
Pierce said. “I am a lot happier in life 
insurance and feel it has helped make 


me a better husband, father and citize? 
He has a son and two daughters 
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TURNING TIME 
INTO MONEY 





GEORGE B. 


Irwin D. Herzrevper, Estate Planning Advisor 

Marica Horvat, C.L.U., Asst. Estate Planning Advisor 
Davip D. Ryan, Office Manager 

Epwin H. Pape, Jr., Cashier 








W E ARE constantly striving to pave the way 


to more sales and larger sales, with more service 


and better facilities. 


For this reason, we maintain a complete Estate 
Planning Department. It’s the reason we con- 


tinue to expand our Pension Planning facilities. 


And it is also the reason why this agency pro- 
duced over $25,000,000 through August of this 
year, and why it continues the Company leader- 


ship it has now maintained for nine years. 


BYRNES AGENCY 


SIDNEY O. THompson, Supervisor, Pension Department 

R. Gorpon ARCHIBALD, C.L.U., Asst. Supervisor, Pension Department 
Lee W. Ricu, Agency Supervisor 

R. Jay Witcox, C.L.U., Agency Supervisor 


527 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


MU 7-0800 


NEW ENGLAND 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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Writing 200 Small Cases A Year 
“Dom” Dragonetti Leads Agency 


Dominick Dragonetti, leading producer 
and assistant general agent of the 
Arthur Milton agency, Postal Life, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, started 
selling life insurance 11 years ago 
pounding the pavements in the Bronx 
as a debit agent. After a few years he 
got out of life insurance and started a 
small business of his own. It was hard 
sledding and because he needed more 
income he worked as a waiter Saturdays 
and Sundays in private clubs including 
New York Athletic Club and West- 
chester Country Club. That was the 
situation when in 1950 Arthur Milton 
ran across him, was impressed by his 
personality and the large acquaintance 
he had and recruited him for his agency. 

“It was interesting to see his change 
of viewpoint and spirits,” said Mr. Mil- 
ton, “and to watch him click.” Since 
1950 he has averaged close to $750,000 in 
paid for business a year. Last year he 
led the Postal with $700,000 and his best 


vear was in 1953 when he paid for a 
million, 

For the past six years Mr. Dragonetti 
has averaged about 200 cases a year, 
setting his goal for four sales a week. 


His average size policy is between 
$4,500 and $5,000. He feels that he is 


at his best in planning a program for 
the average size family—husband, wife 
and two children—in the income bracket 
of $5,000 to $7,000. They are interested 
in basic family protection so his presen- 
tation is simple, sincere and to the 
point. 

After a sale is made it invariably fol- 
lows that his new customer will recom- 
mend him to others. So the referral 
lead system is working all the time for 
Mr. Dragonetti and he is never at a 
loss for people to see. His clientele to- 
day numbers about 1,500. 

“Be friendly, helpful, persistent, cheer- 
ful. Practice time control. Route your 
calls. Don’t go after the big cases at 


first. 





DOMINICK DRAGONETTI 


It’ s better to concentrate on me- 


* 
dium size cases and grow with them. 


Mr. 


Dragonetti’s hobby is music. 
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Hays in Year Sold $9 Million 
Ord. Life; Ex Sales Drumme; 








HENRY HAYS 





Hays, Massachusetts Mu- 


Henry W. 
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(Established 1860) 


BERNARD SAMONS, C.L.U. 
A. AARON PRESS, C.L.U. 


1800 Empire State Building 
New York I, N. Y. 


AFTER 15 YEARS! 


THE SAMONS-PRESS ” 
THE GUARDIAN OFFERS EXTRAS!! 


I—DISABILITY INCOME TO $350.00 PER MONTH! 
(Policy Matures As Endowment At Age 65—Including Term Plans!) 


2—LIFETIME DOUBLE INDEMNITY! 
OF PASSENGER FLYING! (Issue Ages 10 to 65) 


3—LOW NET COST PREFERRED RISK PLANS! 
(Life Paid-Up At Ages 60, 70, and 85) 


4—MORTGAGE PROTECTION FOR AS LONG AS 30 YEARS! 
5—DOUBLE FAMILY INCOME! 


6—SETTLEMENT DIVIDENDS 
(On Most Plans) 


7—LOW COST LEVEL TERM—5-10-15-20 YEARS, AND TO AGE 70! 


8—NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH! 
(INCLUDING SUBSTANDARD) 


9—LIBERAL UNDERWRITING — UP TO 500% ON ALL PLANS! 
(WE DO MEAN TERM!!!) 


INCLUDING ALL FORMS 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FOR FAST SERVICE CALL CHICKERING 4-4400 





* 





a traveling salesman, started selling life 
insurance as a part-time agent, then be- 
came full-time and in 1953 his total pro- 
duction of Ordinary business in all com- 
panies was slightly in 
$9,000,000 of which $4,100,000 was in 
Massachusetts Mutual. In addition, his 
Group business that year 
more than $5,000,000. 
to write more than a million a year since 
that time, his 1956 production at the 
end of May, 1956, being $1,311,700. There 
was also Group and brokerage business. 
Born in Rochester, his father died a 
week after Henry’s eighth birthday. 
the disadvantages of being 


excess of 


was slightly 
He has continued 


“T knew 
brought up without a father,” 
The Gold Book. “I 
since I was a young boy that anything 
| wanted in this world I had to work 
for. I went through the local schools, 
attended the University of Rochester for 
two years, played on the football team 
and had many activities.” 

On Road Selling Men’s Clothes 

Mr. Hays joined the Navy as a sec- 
ond class seaman and when he left in 
1919 after the war he ye a lieutenant. 
His first job was with a large firm ot 


men’s clothing manufacturers where he 
sold retail clothing stores in Missouri 


he said to 


also have known 


and Kansas. In those days salesmet 
made two trips a year of about eight 
weeks, the balance being leisure time 
In 1922 he became acquainted with E. 
W. Hughes, Massachusetts Mutu ual gen- 
eral agent, who sold him the lite insut- 
ance business, and he became a patt- 
time agent selling insurance betwee! 


those business trips for the clothing cot 
cern. One day while in Kansas City, 
Mo., he received a letter from Hughes 
containing a commission check so sub- 


stantial that Hays decided wien his 
business trip was finished he would quit 
the clothing field and enter life insur 


ance full-time. 
Satisfied With His Career 


In life insurance he began to se 
everything, but was particularly inter 
ested in insurance for widows and oF 
phans. But he became familiar as an 
with corporation insurance, pensio® 
plans and Group. ; 

“IT have never been interested in be- 
coming a general agent,” he sale 
“Looking back over the years I am per 
fectly satisfied and if I were going 
relive my life I would do exactly as 


did.” 
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Million Since 1922 


i as VPC ORGANIZATION 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK : . Y. © MUrray Hill 7-8750 
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By-Products Are Busy-Products 


By E. Ranpatt Havitanp 


District Manager, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


I live and operate in Brattleboro, Vt., 
town of 12,600 people with a trading 
population of 60,000. Since the industrial 
activity is well diversified, this com- 
munity has never been either a boom or 

Prior to entering life insurance busi- 
nesss I spent five years in studying the 
potential opportunities and methods of 
operation. Of course, my study revealed 
unlimited opportunities, but the methods 
of operation which I decided was needed 
in my community and appealed to me 
was Estate Planning. 

I have develope d gratifying results in 
my estate planning operation. | write a 
large number of cases each year as the 
result of this operation; for example, in 
1955 | had 179 paid cases. 


How Estate Planning Clients Develop 


I was aware of the pitfall of an estate 
planner in a small community with the 
restricted incomes and limited potential 
of those so-called “Jumbo Cases.” I have 
endeavored through regular study to 
build the reputation of being well versed 
in estate problems and the insurance 
man that can help everybody. This has 
required hard work and long hours but 
has been more than rewarding. 

My estate planning clients have devel- 
oped to be my silent partners. They are 
so enthused with the services I render 
that they radiate this to their friends 
who soon are on my prospect list and 
then clients, plus becoming another 
silent partner. 

To achieve a large number of cases, 
I utilize to the fullest advantage every 
type of coverage offered by my com- 
pany. In other words, I am after the 
so-called by-products of an estate plan. 








E. Randall Haviland 

Jorn in Keene, N. H., a graduate of 
Brattleboro High School, Mr. Haviland 
attended Norwich University and then 
was employed by Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 
as assistant manager in Brattleboro and 
Rutland and manager in Claremont, 
N. H. He then owned and managed 
Haviland’s Service Stations after which 
in 1940 he joined Connecticut General in 
Brattleboro. After serving in the Navy 
for two years he became Brattleboro 
district manager of Connecticut General. 
In Korean conflict he again served in the 
Navy, returning to company in 1951. He 
is a life member of the company Presi- 
dent’s Club, and has been president of 
South Vermont Life Underwriters and 
secretary of the state association of life 
underwriters. He is past president of 
Brattleboro Kiwanis Club and a director 
of Boy Scouts. Also he is an Elk and a 
Mason and active in Chamber of Com- 
merce and Country Club. 








As an example, I have a satisfied estate 
planning client to whom I sold a large 
amount of personal insurance, but that 
was just the beginning. The following 
are sales which I classify as by-prod- 
ucts: Key-man Insurance (Corporation) ; 
Pension Trust; Group Insurance; Estate 
plan for brother—sale; Estate Plan for 
son—sale; Several small contracts to 
employes under the Pension Plan. 

I am now in the process of designing 
a Profit Sharing Plan for this client. I 
feel well paid for the initial work on 
his estate plan but this was the door 
opener to all other sales. There is a lot 
of work and research in the estate plan- 
ning operation but clients are life-time 
thereafter and to obtain the full benefit 
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Connecticut General 





R. Jerry Hartsfield, 
Metropolitan Life, a former high school 





This has proven to be the best calling 
card and advertisement I have found 
outside of satisfied clients. It is amazing 
how interested people are in sports-cars 
and it works out like the cracker barrels 
in the old country stores—a place to 
start talking and becoming acquainted. 
I am known in this area as the insurance 
man with a little car or sports-car. I 
am sure this has increased the number 
of paid cases as I sure can get around 
faster for the by-products. 





RANDALL HAVILAND 
of each plan, I probe deep for every 
possible by-product. 
Sports-Car Fan 
Incidentally, I am a sports-car fan and 
have owned six in the last five years. 








Ralph K. Lindop 


General Agent 
MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


» 4 


45 Successful Full Time Underwriters in a Nine-Year Old 
Office. 


Their Average Income Over $13,000 a Year. 
No Openings Left for 1956. 

Seven Openings Available for 1957. 

Only One Man Lost in Last Three Years. 


Three Men Promoted to General Agents of Monarch. 


“A FAMILY OF SUCCESSFUL MEN” 


Vv 
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Shreveport, La., 





R. Jerry Hartsfield, Wife and Daughters, Sandra, 14 (L.) and Susan, 10. 


teacher, paid for a million production in 
a 21 weeks’ period of 1955 while working 
on a debit. 

He used primarily the Social Security 
approach. If a person was not covered 
by Social Security he then used the 
company’s Family Service. 

Asked by Metropolitan Life Field 
News. what the objections from 
prospects 
trouble at the beginning and how he 


met them most effectively, he said: 
“The only objection | ever entertained 


Review 


were 


which gave him the most 


was, “I can’t afford it.” If a prospect 
advanced any other objection it would 
have indicated a lack of proper presen- 


tation on my part. However, I believe 
that 95% of those who offer this objec- 
tion are actually able to afford it. My 
only problem was how I could find a 
way to persuade them of this. I was able 
to do this by demonstrating what sacri- 
fice they could make in their present 
budget to put the absolutely necessary 
item of premium payment in it.” 

Asked what were the most important 
lessons he had learned, he summarized 
as follows: 

“Never to let a little thing grow into 
a big mental obstacle; never waver from 
the goal I set; obstacles can be over- 
come as long as I was determined to 
stay on the right track; when I couldn't 
see a way out I smiled. Until I learned 
the word ‘no’ I was just taking orders. 
The real selling follows this ‘no”” 

Mr. Hartsfield believes that the wite 
holds the key to whether a new insur- 
ance agent will succeed or fail. “My 
wife never complains of my working 
every night,” he said. “She arranges our 
schedule to see that nothing slows me 
down or interferes with my appoint tment: 
schedule. She reads material I give her 
about the business, suggests prospects 
and often arranges appointments.” 


McNeely on Prospecting 

Robert J. McNeely, CLU, New York 
Life, Fort Worth, Tex., said it is 4 
mistake to visualize prospecting as 
jumping up from a chair at one’s ‘desk, 
sauntering up and down the street like 
an aimlessly directed detective who can 
i real clues while poring over records 

1 his office 

aaaredun salesmen can 
prospects from the records in their own 
offices, if they are studied intelligently, 
said Mr. McNeely. “More than 50% 0! 
my business is of the repeat variety. 
figure that I make a living from new 
records, but I make my money from the 
old ones.” 


uncover 





, 1956 


————— — ——————————— 


Hartsfield, Debit Agent, Paid 
For Million In 21 Weeks’ Time 
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1.263 YEARS OF SERVICE 
by 
CAREER UNDERWRITERS 


In the Hands of Agents Rests the Security of Others 


‘Topay, with more Life Insurance being sold than ever before, every Life Insurance Agent 
is faced with the greater responsibility of providing the best for each of his Policyowners. To 
be better prepared for this challenge, each Agent must adopt a program of continuous study 
and intelligent application, combined with a sense of duty. 


I am proud to be a Manager of the following associates with 1265 years of accumulated 
service. They are truly career underwriters. These Agents enjoy the three most important 
kinds of confidence: First, confidence in themselves and their training, experience and abil- 
ity; second, the confidence of their clients and policyholders in the completeness and quality 
of their service; third, confidence in the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


__ Cid Chualifiers oe | Years of Equitable Brow 


1 Thomas F. Ahearn 1 Robert E. Kraus 41 Joseph M. See 
38 Edith K. Bauer 17 John M. Lanzetta 10 T. Darrington Semple 
1 Thomas W. Brennan, Jr. 26 Mary P. Lawrence 34 Maure P. Sheiman 
2 Edward J. Brody 36 Paul P. Lee 2 Albert H. Silvi 
11 Ambrose E. Bullen 1 John A. Leifheit 30 Irving O. Simons 
7 H. Wade Burkhart, Jr. 25 Noel D. Maxcy 1 Calder P. Sinclair 
25 George N. Butz, Jr. 35 Thomas V. McCann 32 Leo Singer 
23 William J. Chase 32 Keith L. Morgan 42 Marie Virginia Smith 
10 Guy M. Clements 4 Robert T. Neely, Jr. 29 Norman C. Strong 
1 Thomas F. Cummings 3 Francis B. Parise 34 William Stutz 
4 Mary Elizabeth Cunneen 9 Eleanor Powell 32 Manya Tart 
30 Grosvenor Farwell 44 William J. Raftery 25 Lida C. Taylor 
1 Henry L. Gass 32 John G. Ray 24 Thelma S. Templeton 
36 Louis S. Gordon 8 Robert Ross 7 Irwin Tucker 
30 G. Powell Hamilton 22 James M. Roy 1 Clarence M. Urso 
42 William T. Hart 34 Victor M. Samra 1 Ferdinand C. Vetare 
1 Richard L. Hodgett 1 Kenneth G. Saphiere 3 Roger Z. von Ost 
30 Irene S. Jackson 5 Theodore Saphiere 40 John C. Wight 
29 Robert W. Jones 35 Louis Schloesser, Jr. 37 Frances Wright 
8 Thomas N. Katsidras 7 Vincent J. Schneider 9 Samuel S. Yeaten 
1 Robert H. Kemp 36 Max Schorr 1 Joseph Zenick 
Sid Smith, Agency Manager .............. 13 
Leroy A. Miner, Associate Manager ........ 35 
Eugene V. Homans, Associate Manager ..... 26 
James F. Brand, Assistant Manager ......... 8 
F. Kingsley Diefendorf, Assistant Manager... 4 
I sistas cient 1265 


SID SMITH 


Agency Manager 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


COrtlandt 7-8300 
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Life Insurance And Trust Council 
For Northeastern New York State 


By F. Donatp Lewis 
Manager, Ordinary Agency, The Prudential, Albany, N. Y. 


Throughout the country are many life 
insurance councils in which members of 
the life insurance selling organizations, 
bank and trust company representatives 
and lawyers have conferences which are 
very helpful to all concerned. For five 
years I have been a member of the Life 
Insurance and Trust Council of North- 
eastern New York which had its origin 
about two decades ago. Its members are 
largely from Albany, Troy, Schnectady 
and Glens Falls. 

Objectives of Council 


The object of the Council is to pro- 
mote the interest of its members to 
further the growth and scope of life 
insurance and fiduciary business and the 


services which both types of business 
can render to life insurance policyhold- 
ers by intelligent cooperation and un- 
derstanding of the proper relationship 
which each type of business bears to 
the other and to the clients of each and 
to the general public. 

The Council] is designed to be advis- 
ory and educational in character. Each 
member of the Council is an official of 
the trust department of a trust company 
or a national bank or a life insurance 
agent who is a member in good standing 
of the local association of life under- 
writers; or a member of the bar of 
New York State who is a member in 
good standing of his County Bar Asso- 
ciation or the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 





Lorstan Studios 


F. DONALD LEWIS 


In order to be admitted to membership 
in the Council, a person must be ap- 
proved by the membership committee 


and then elected to membership by 
majority vote of the executive com. 
mittee. 

There is a fine display of interest on 
the part of the members to develop 
esprit de corps among the three pro- 
fessions and to develop an understanding 
in that the services of each are generally 
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Answer: 





60 East 42nd St. (Lincoln Bidg.), N. Y. 


Gia. 116 Years of Esperia 


ALL WITH 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Proud to be Company's Leading Brokerage Agency for Past |! Years 


we) 


Experienced life underwriters know the tremendous importance of having their cases 
handled by top personnel. We have a full-time organization with no brokerage super- 
visors. Every case receives my personal attention. 


Look at this RECORD: 


Sam P. Davis, Manager ...........0000-...(28 years with P.M.) 
John H. Kull, Associate Mor. ..................(51 years with P.M.) 
George Baronian, Office Mor. ................(28 years with P.M.) 


Mrs. A. L. Dixon, Brokerage Sec'y. ........(27 years in life 
insurance—9 with Phoenix) 


Total: 134 Years 


HERE'S A $64,000 CHALLENGE: 


Question: Where in New York City can I get Experienced Service with 
Phoenix Mutual? 


SAM P. DAVIS 


MANAGER 


Telephone MUrray Hill 2-6042 























F. Donald Lewis 


Mr. Lewis, who joined Prudential as 4 
special agent in Newark in September, 
1945, was promoted to division manager 
in September the following year. On 
January 1, 1947, he was made manager 
of Trenton detached Ordinary agency 
and ‘became manager of the Albany 
agency in 1950. At the time it was prac- 
tically a start from scratch operation, 
Currently, it has five divisions consisting 
of about 35 special agents. It also 
does a large brokerage business. 

Mr. Lewis is a governor of Arthritis & 
Rheumatism Foundation and on board of 
directors of Albany Association of Life 
Underwriters, General Agents and Man- 
agers Association and Lions Club. He 
is vice president of Northeastern, N. Y,, 
Speech Center, on finance committee of 
Fort Orange Council, Boy Scouts and 
also co-chairman of a Boy Scouts troop 
committee. He belongs to Chamber of 
Commerce and Schuyler Meadows Coun- 
try Club and is active in Masonry. 











BRETT 


required and necessary in order to prop- 
erly advise the client in estate planning 
and estate conservation. 


Meet Four Times a Year 


The general membership meets to- 
gether four times each year for dinner 
and a program. Usually there is an out- 
standing speaker to talk on subjects 
closely related to the business of prop- 
erly arranging insurance to meet certain 
needs in relation to advanced under- 
writing, taxation, etc. 

As a result of the Trust Council life 
insurance as a career has been given 
more prestige and has materially as- 
sisted in recruiting higher caliber indi- 
viduals to the business. Certainly, an 
insurance salesman who believes and ad- 
heres to the principles of the Trust 
Council is a successful and happier life 
insurance man. 


A Dynamic Field 


The entire field of welfare benefits 
continues to be a dynamic one, says 
Meyer M. Goldstein, executive director, 
Pension Planning Co., New York City. 
“New concepts are brought forth; old 
ones are changed or discarded,” he 
comments, “With each round of collec- 
tive bargaining, new demands will arise. 
In the immediate future it is likely that 
demands will be for non-contributory 
benefits where, up to now, they have 
been on contributory basis—and where 
the union fails to accomplish this ob- 
jective, the drive will probably be to 
‘unfreeze’ the cost per hour concept and 
have the employer assume an open end 
liability. ad 

As to the benefit structure itself, 
there will probably be a drive for 
somewhat higher Group life insur- 
ance protection, coupled with higher 
amounts continued after retirement. In 
the field of accident and sickness, the 
demands will probably be in the direc- 
tion of larger weekly benefits, both as 
a percentage of weekly pay, and in dol- 
lar amounts. There has been some indi- 
cation that the unions are beginning to 
show interest in the accidental death 
and dismemberment benefits. Both Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse have 
recently established such benefits. The 
field of hospital, surgical and medical 
benefits will probably witness the most 
concerted drive. Which direction this 
will take is difficult to forecast and it 
is something which only time, expetl- 
ence and the state of our economy will 
determine.” ; 

These remarks by Mr. Goldstein ap- 
peared in the pension and profit-sharing 
edition of New York Journal of Com- 
merce. 
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CLIENT: 
“Do you sell Life Insurance?” 


BROKER: ““Su7e.”’ 








CAN YOU AFFORD NOT TO SELL YOUR OWN CLIENTS 
LIFE INSURANCE? 


. . when you can sell it so easily! We are helping 
brokers every day take advantage of their markets 
with profit and prestige for them. 

We are creating life business for the broker with 
his working problems and with his interests con- 
stantly in mind. 

We like the broker. We like the business he 
writes. 

For all the specialized service, sales and promo- 
tion assistance you'll need to sell life insurance 
profitably, call one of our New York City offices. 





Russe.u E. Larkin, Manager 
100 East 42nd Street 
Telephone: OX ford 7-2280 


225 Broadway 
Telephone: REctor 2-6630 


C. W. Sasin, Manager 
55 John Street 
Telephone: WOrth 4-6060 


WiLi1AMC.SMERLING, Manager 
295 Madison Avenue 
Telephone: ORegon 9-1340 








LiFe a ACCIDENT e HEALTH @ 


Home Office: HARTFORD, CONN. 





PENSION PLANS > 


Connecticut General 


GROUP INSURANCE 
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Steger Was A Star Athlete 


Russell W. Steger, general agent, New 
England Life, Chicago, who is also a 
member of Million Dollar Round Table, 
was a colleve athletic star. While a stu 
dent of High School, St. 
Louis, he played football, baseball and 
basketball. For two years he was cap 
tain of the football team and also was 
chosen for the All-State team two years 
in a row. In his senior year the team 
was undefeated. He also played baseball 
on an American Legion team which in- 
cluded such notables as Berra of the 
New York Yankees, Hoffman of the New 
York Giants and McGuire of St. Louis 
Browns. 


Jeaumont 


Air Force Experience 


After graduation in 1944 he entered the 
U.S. Air Force and served two years in 
this country and Hawaii. Although the 
\ir Force team had quite a few big 
name college players and also some pro 


fessionals, he won a starting full-back 
berth there. In 1945 he was shipped 
overseas to Hawaii to play with the 


Hawaiian All Stars as a half back. This 
proved to be an undefeated team. In 
1946 when on furlough he met this fu 
ture wife, Joan Milberg, who had also 
attended Beaumont High School. 

When he was discharged from the 
service that year he entered University 
of Illinois where he played full back for 
the championship team that eventually 
went to the Rose Bowl] and defeated 
University of ‘California, Los Angeles, 
45 to 14. In that game he ran 64 yards 
on an intercepted pass for a touchdown. 
He gained All-American recognition in 
his sophomore year in 1947. He played 
baseball for four years. At the end of 
his college career he won the big 10 
medal for scholarship and athletic activi- 
ties. He was graduated from the School 
of Journalism. In college he was a mem- 
ber of several societies and fraternities. 


Enters Life Insurance 


His first with life insurance 


contact 





RUSSELL W. STEGER 


was part-time salesmanship while in 
school. He won the award of the Illinois 
Association of Life Underwriters as the 
outstanding life insurance student in the 
state. As a part-time agent he set a 
record for the Peoria office of New Eng- 
land Life. He took all the life insurance 
courses the University had to offer. 
After his graduation he became a full- 
time agent of New England Life and in 
his first year wrote $560,000. He also 
kept up his activities around the campus 
by acting as assistant football and base- 
ball coach and as director of the alumni 
association. He gave up alumni work in 
1951 due to his insurance activities and in 
1952 wrote $750,000. In 1953 he qualified 
for MDRT and also was appointed dis- 
trict agent of the company in Cham- 
paign, Ill. He has been a National Qual- 





CHARLES AIDIKOFF 
EDWARD L. BERGER 
ARTHUR N. BLOCK 
MAX CAPLAN 

SAMUEL L. FATOWE, JR. 


to success. 


166-26 89th Avenue ° 








Devoted To The Concept of 
Property Planning and Client Service 


STEINBERG ASSOCIATES 


The Jamaica, Queens Agency 
for 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


B. William Steinberg, C.L.U., General Agent 


HARRY I. LOSIN, C.L.U., Assistant to the General Agent 
ALLAN E. KAPLAN, C.L.U., Supervisor 
HUGH R. BARNETT, Planning Assistant 
GERTRUDE E. LORTZ, Cashier 


"L shall, in the light of all the circumstances surrounding my client, 
which | shall make every conscientious effort to ascertain and to 
understand, give him that service which, had | been in the same 
circumstances, | would have applied to myself." 


The many records set by our continuously growing agency result from 
our firm belief in the C.L.U. charge. 100% manpower retention since 
the agency's start from scratch June |, 1952 is direct proof that adher- 
ing to a philosophy of professional career underwriting must lead only 


AXtel 7-6000 ° 


CARL FOGEL 
WALTER KULLMAN 
JOHN J. POWERS 
ERNEST ROTH 
LOUIS SHOTTLAND 


Jamaica 32, N. Y. 





Maurice Goldblatt Was 
Rabbi for Many Years 


Maurice Goldblatt, Guy E. Morrison 
general agency, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Indianapolis, was a rabbi in the lib- 
eral Jewish group for 25 years. His 
academic training included a B.A. degree 
with Phi Beta Kappa honors at Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and ordination with 
the degree of rabbi at the Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati. He held two rab- 
binical posts during his career—at Roan- 
oke, Va., for seven years and at Indian- 
apolis for 18 years. 

In discussing his career he said to The 
Gold Book: 

“Highlights in my rabbinical career 
include widespread activities in inter- 
faith affairs; extensive lecturing and 
book-reviewing, my weekly reviews at- 
tracted city-wide gatherings; and par- 
ticipation in civic undertakings. Among 
the latter was my role as a co-founder 
of the Noble School for Retarded Chil- 
dren, a parents-sponsored school, estab- 
lished in 1953, with a present enrollment 
of 140 children. T understand that it is 


the largest school of its kind in the 
United States. 
“T retired from my rabbinical post 


September, 1955, and was named Rabbi 

Emeritus of the Indianapolis Hebrew 

Congregation, at the ripe old age of 49. 
Enters Life Insurance 


“My association with the Guy E. Mor- 
rison agency has been a_ particularly 
happy experience. I have had the good 
fortune to get into the charmed circle of 


ity Award winner since 1952. 

On January 1, 1955, he was appointed 
general agent for the Chicago-Bramhall 
agency and is striving to qualify as a 
Life member of MDRT. He was the 
voungest general agent ever appointed 
by New England Life and took over an 
agency which was half a century old. It 
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MAURICE GOLDBLATT 


the Half Million and Over Club on the 
basis of nine months in the agency year, 
1955-6. 

“T say to my friends: in the Ministry | 
learned that happiness is based on ; 
proper evaluation of spiritual concerns 
In the life insurance business I have 
discovered that material well being and 
a sense of security goes a long way 
toward undergirding spiritual values. The 
two together make for happiness.” 


now has more than $70,000,000 insurance 
in force. 

While working in Champaign he was 
president of the life underwriters associ- 
ation and was appointed by Governor 
Stratton to work on a Youth Commission 
dealing with Juvenile delinquency. 





TO ALL AGENTS AND BROKERS 











companies. 


x * 


MITCHEL D. NOWAK 


Brokerage Manager 








1: We welcome business from brokers and 
surplus from full-time agents of other 


We want to earn the right to your business 
through service and friendliness. 


We want YOU to give us a chance. 


THE RUSSELL B. KNAPP AGENCY 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


233 BROADWAY (WOOLWORTH BUILDING), N. Y. 7 
BEekman 3-8090 


* 


RICHARD E. WERNER 


Full-Time Supervisor 
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Complete Service to Underwriters in the Greater Chicago Metropolitan Area 


FERREL M. 


39 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts 


BEAN 







RAndolph 6-9336 

















SAUL ROSENSTEIN, Manager 
MILTON GOLDSTEIN, Asso. Mgr. 


| CG 


The “‘Live”’ 
Life Insurance 
Agency 





National Life Insurance Company 


of Montpelier, Vermont 


JOHN J. KELLAM, ¢.Lv. 


General Agent 










- - - Serving the Life Insurance Fraternity since 1907 


Post Office Box 488 
New Canaan, Connecticut 
Phone: WOodward 6-2636 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 
MU 3-9468 


Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency, Inc. 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Phone WOrth 2-5800 


og 


GENERAL AGENT LIFE DEPARTMENT 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 




















olarge oles a Specialty 


Ce 


DIRECT WIRE NEW YORK TO 
NEW CANAAN 


CYpress 2-6676 
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Writing A Large Number Of 


Lives ... Points To Consider 


By Atvin C. Josirn 
State Mutual Life, Indianapolis 


Upon becoming an agent we should set 
our goals and determine how we wish 
to attain them. Personality, attitude 
toward long hours, educational qualifica- 
tions and caliber of one’s natural market 
must be considered. When I entered 
the business and analyzed the market 
it seemed that more 


conditions to me 





ALVIN C. JOSLIN 


people could be served through simpli- 
fied package selling and that it offered 
the most opportunity. In my own case a 
desire to be active has resulted in a 
consistent annual production record of a 
great number of lives. 

Effective and persistent follow through 
is tremendously important. ‘Consistent 
effort results in the desire to be success- 
ful in one’s own eyes and in the eyes 
of one’s clients and community. Without 
this spark of desire mediocrity sets in. 
A top notch salesman must also have a 
money sense. The ambition to have a 
nice home in good surroundings, to be 
well dressed, to have a late model car 
and some undelegated cash in one’s 
pockets, are some of the motivating fac- 
tors which will enable any sincere in- 
surance salesman to put a large number 
of cases on the books each year. 

Agency temperament seems to govern 
the number of lives written each year. 
My general agent, Ross M. Halgren, and 
the agency he conducts, seek excitement 
and activity. It is exciting to come in 
each morning with some new business. 
Morale is always good. That satisfied 
feeling of tucking an application in the 
inside coat pocket, accompanied by a 
sub-conscious thought as to where the 
next application can be secured, is a 
must when we discuss the writing of a 
large number of lives. 

Complete estate life insurance selling 
does not go hand-in-hand with the writ- 
ing of a large number of lives. Intelli- 


gent use of time necessitates the presen- 
tation of simple programs only to those 
persons who have financial or potential 
worthiness warranting the service. 
Systematic time control is also a must. 


Early arrival at the office permits a 
planning session of one to two hours, and 
the rest of the working hours in the 
field will produce for anyone as many 
applications as he seeks. There is no way 
to avoid night work. My own schedule 
has no evenings free from work except 
Saturday and Sunday. Two or three 
good evening interviews can be made 
in the home when the man and wife are 
together and there are no business and 
telephone interruptions. There is no 
need for a day or two to “think it over” 
or for the husband to take the figures 
home to talk over with his wife. Clients 
appreciate concise and to the point inter- 
views. Without being fidgety, I look at 
(Continued on Page 105) 


Insurance Protection 


Of A Corporation 


By FRANKLAND F. STAFFORD 
Louis A. Cerf Agency, State Mutual, New York City 


The Gold Book has asked me to de- 
scribe one of my cases somewhat out of 
the ordinary run. One written in 1948 
comes to mind. It was business life insur- 
ance which I discussed with a family- 
owned firm in New Jersey. 


Five Sons Active in the Business 


The father had already disposed of this 
stockholdings to his five sons, who were 
all active in the business. The sons ages 
ranged from 40 down to 22. The sons 
were all equal stockholders. The father 
was still president of the firm and very 
active in the management, but uninsur- 
able. 

The result of my 1948 negotiations 
was that $50,000 of 20-Payment Life was 








A Friendly Whlome Sbwetls You . 


“Right on the Street Floor" 









































C Bis ies 


HENRY 


General Agent 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Writin g 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND GROUP 
NON-CANCELLABLE A. & H. 
MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE 


HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION FRANCHISE 


rohkerage _: Swed 








45 COMMERCE STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 
Phone: MArket 2-7146 
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placed on each of the sons, making a 
total of $250,000 of insurance. The cor- 
poration owned this insurance, paid the 
premiums and was the beneficiary, 

At the same time, the business ac- 
quired a $7,500 annual premium Retire- 
ment Annuity on the life of the father. 
Here again, the corporation owned the 
annual premivm Annuity Contract and 
was the beneficiary. 


Fabian Bachrach 
FRANKLAND F. STAFFORD 


Objective of the Coverage 


The purpose of the insurance was to 
provide the corporation with sufficient 
funds to purchase the stock interest ot 
any one or more of the brothers who 
might die. 

The purpose of the Retirement An- 
nuity was to place the corporation in a 
position of having some funds, looking 
toward the father’s retirement. 

The firm kept increasing in net worth 








Frankland F. Sudtoed 


Mr. Stafford has been a member ot 
Million Dollar Round Table since 1947. 
In the last few years he has averaged 
$1,750,000 a year and all individual 
policies. For three years he was presi-| 
dent of Lawrence Hospital, Bronx-| 
ville, N. Y. He is a director of the) 
Gramatan National Bank and Trust) 
Co. in that city. For several years he 
has been an elder on the Consistory| 
of the Dutch Reformed Church of | 
Bronxville. | 
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from 1948, and I urged them to increase 
their insurance coverage on each of the 
brothers, but with no results. In 1952, 
business slackened off. In 1954, the cor 
poration borrowed $30,000, spreading the 
loans in equitable amounts among the 
insurance policies and the retirement an- 


nuity. : 
In 1956, this corporation applied for 4 


maximum loan against the balance o! the 
cash values. This loan ran to very 
ly used 


sizable proportions and it entirel 
up the cash equities in the retirem 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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H. C. ROSE COMPANY 


579 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. PLaza 5-1294. 


& 


Specialists in Capital Transfer Plans 
and 


Pension Trust Planning 


& 


HAROLD C. ROSE 
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A.W.MARSHALL & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


Chartered 1851 


a, 


Room 906 744. Broad Street 


Telephone — Mitchell 2-0963-4-5-6-7 


Newark 2, N. J. 
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Congratulations fo 


MICHAEL P. COYLE, C.L.U. 


ve Feetiwante 


on his Election to the Presidency 


for 1956-57 of 


The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of The City of New York, Inc. 


eee 
LIFE ASSOCIATES 


Harry A. Gruber Harold N. Sloane, C.L.U. 

















GENERAL AGENT 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
111 John Street, New York 














LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 







RENEWAL PURCHASE CO., INC. 
300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





Telephone: PLaza 3-2826 
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She 


should a life insurance agent 


What 
know about the taxation of life insur- 
ance? This question is easy to ask, but 
not to answer. It would be entirely pos- 
sible for a life insurance agent to sell life 
knowing anything 


insurance without 


about taxes. Such an agent, of course, 


could not give the best service to his 


clients, prospective or present. So let 
us assume it is desirable for an agent 
to know something about the ways life 
insurance is taxed. 





Moffet Studio 
IRVING V. BRUNSTROM 


\lmost every transaction between a 
policyholder or beneficiary and a life in- 
surance company may ‘have tax conse- 
quences under the income, gift or estate 
tax laws, beginning with the payment of 
the first premium, through the receipt 
of dividends, endowment proceeds, trans- 
ferrals of policies, and changes in types 
of policies, for example, long before ar- 
riving at the payment of death proceeds. 
The agent should have some familiarity 
with the answers to questions concerning 
such problems, and with the sources of 
information about them. 

In addition, the agent should know 
about such things as the possible tax 
consequences of various forms of key- 
man insurance and cross-purchase agree- 
ments in close corporations or partner- 
ships. He should be familiar with the 
marital deduction under the Federal es- 
tate tax law, and if he should sell a 
pension plan, he should know about the 
pension plan law, regulations and rulings. 


Why Tax Laws Are Complex 


The tax laws are complex, for a reason 
easy to understand but seldom stated. 
An unwritten but nevertheless very real 
obiective of our tax laws is to avoid in- 


gent 
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And olife _ = _ ae 


By Irvinc V. BRUNSTROM 


Assistant General Counsel, American Life Convention 


flicting hardship. Simplification of tax 
laws and the relief of hardship are mu- 
tually contradictory ideas. It is easy to 
write a simple tax law. It would take 
only one sentence to impose a 20% tax 
on the income received by any 
person, But such a tax would violate the 
American spirit of fair play. So ex- 
emptions, deductions and credits are 
written into the law. Each such provi- 
sion makes the law more complicated, 
and the end result of experience in 
imposing taxes on the national level is 
the mass of material in the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

Basic sources of answers to tax ques- 
tions can be found in a number of books 
on the subject with which general agents 
throughout the country are familiar. To 
help answer more complicated problems, 
including current or changing situations 
based on official rulings from the Gov- 
ernment or the states, there are numer- 
services available which 


PTOSS 


ous looseleat 


general agents or home office counsel can 
suggest. This article, therefore, will 
make no attempt to set forth rules relat- 
ing to specific tax problems, but instead 
will be directed toward some funda- 
mental ideas an agent should have in 
mind. 
“Tax Avoidance” 

Nearly all life companies today have 
training courses for agents, and as a 
general rule these courses at least men- 
tion taxes. Because the trend is more 
and more to make selling life insurance 
a career, for the career man some knowl- 
edge of taxation is essential. The extent 
of this knowledge will vary with each 
agent and his problems. But as a basic 
starting place, it is my conviction that 
life insurance and annuities should ‘be 
sold primarily to take care of the needs 
of the person taking out the insurance 
and the needs cf those who survive that 
person. There are several reasons why 
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this is true. In the first place, what 
might look like a good tax-avoidance idea 
may disappear if a court decides other- 
wise. In the second place, the law can 
always be changed. 

Here is what happened to the idea of 
selling life insurance-annuity combina- 
tions to save taxes. Jt was a good idea 
until it was questioned in court. As soon 
as a case got in to court, the First Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in the Old Colony 
Trust Company case, and then the 
United States Supreme Court in Helver- 
ing v. Le Gierse, put an end to this sell- 
ing idea. However, the people who were 
sold these contracts, under an erroneous 
interpretation of the law, still owned the 
contracts. They had two alternatives: 
they could surrender the contracts, or 
they could suffer the tax consequences. 
In addition, suit was brought against at 
least one company for misrepresentation. 








Irving V. Brunstrom 


A graduate of Colgate University and 
Northwestern University Law School Mr. 


Brunstrom was brought up in James- 
town, N. Y. and Worcester, Mass. After 


admission to the Illinois Bar he went 
with United States Securities and Ex- 
change Commision under William 0. 
Douglas, now a Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. Later, he assisted 
with investigations carried on by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

During his association with the ALC, 
Mr. Brunstrom has handled many as- 
signments, including working for many 
years in the field of Federal, state and 
local taxes. As a representative of life 
insurance industry he has_ participated 
in discussions with the Treasury De- 
partment and the staff of the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, concerning the Inter- 


nal Revenue Code of 1954. He has writ- 
ten a paper on “Some Trends in Pre- 
mium Taxation” and has delivered before 
Insurance Section of American Bar 


Association an address on “Life Insur- 
ance, Endowment and Annuity Features 
of the 1954 Code.” He has also ap- 
peared before various groups of estate 
planners, lawyers, trust officers and 
agents, 
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In a field other than life ins 
we have had a recent illustration " 
can happen. The Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 contained two sections dealing 
with prepaid income and reserves fof 
estimated expenses. At every tax clinic it 
was pointed out the tax-saving oppor 
tunities those sections presented. What 
was the result? The sections were re 
pealed after the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury appeared before the House Ways 
and Means Committee and said that in- 
stead of the $47,000,000 loss of revenue 
thé Treasury had estimated would follow, 
the estimates had had to be revised t0 
assume a loss of from $1 billion to 
billion per year. Loss of revenue may 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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The Right To 





Call On People 


By Merven E. Correty 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines 


Some people feel the unusual quali- 
ties of the product they sell gives them 
the right and responsibility to call on 
people. Other men feel the 
complete understanding of life insurance 
as a “product” and how it may be used 
to answer is ‘behind the 
urge which motivates them to make such 
calls. A third group thas an additional 
reason Which gives them the right to go 


insurance 


needs is what 


into people’s homes and offices. It is a 
missionary zeal and compulsion which 
makes such calls a duty. 

The additional reason is an experience 
and educational factor which par- 
ticularly their sug- 
gestions of real value and help to the 
people they contact and sell. 


may 


make counsel and 


Approach a Duty 


As far as I am concerned I most 
fervently believe that approaching and 
giving insurance service to people is a 
paramount duty. I think this is particu- 


larly true for insurance salesmen who 
have a ‘background in business, law, 
finance, Government — vocations which 


enable them to comprehend the complex 
problems facing the business community. 
The Gold Book has asked me why 


a background and career such as has 
been mine attest and give strength to 


recommendations. While broad as my 
experience and background has_ been, 


it didn’t give me the satisfaction that | 
find in fitting insurance to individual and 
family needs. A professional man can’t 
go to people; he must wait for them to 
come to him. A salesman’s job is to go 
to people with his service and product. 


Law Graduate; State Insurance Depart- 
ment Actuary 


Here is what I did before becoming 
an insurance salesman: 

I was graduated from the Drake Uni- 
versity Law School, Des Moines, when 
22, and admitted to practice law in the 
State and Federal courts. Immediately 
after completing law school, IT was asked 
to act as attorney in handling the pro- 
bate and settlement of several decedents’ 
estates in my home community. 

While doing this work, I processed an 
application for employment with Towa 
State Insurance Department. Then, for 
one year, I was secretary to the actuary 
of the Insurance Department on the “life 
side,” title being actuarial assistant. The 
work concerned the approval of life 
insurance policy forms, review of life 
insurance companies’ annual statements 
and periodic examination reports, and 
the visiting with the public who called 
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MERLEN E. CORRELL 


at the office relative to reinsured policies, 
cash values and other questions. 

The following three years I made 
examinations of both life and casualty 
companies at the companies’ home offices 
and followed the reports through the 
hearings held by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner. 

Experience in World War and Veterans 
Administration 


This employment was interrupted dur- 
ing World War II, and I taught in 
the Army Finance School as a staff- 
sergeant; this was followed by two years 
as a finance officer, for the most part 
with the Office of Dependency Benefits, 
J. S. Army at Newark, N. J. That 
office disbursed approximately $13  bil- 
lion in family allowances to service men’s 
dependents and in voluntary allotments 
of pay to insurance companies to pay 
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insurance premiums. This office con- 
sisted of approximately 8,000 civilian em- 
ployes and 120 commissioned officers. 
My first assignment was in accounting 


and later in procedure, planning and 
training at headquarters. 
Following the war, I served briefly 


as acting comptroller of a casualty com- 
pany and did some trust and probate 
work. Then for a number of years, | 
was contract officer with the Veterans 
Administration and negotiated the con- 
tracts with the schools and universities 
furnishing veterans’ training. Besides 
writing the contracts, the contract per- 
sonnel ran cost of instruction analyses 
and audits on trade schools, flight 
schools, institutional-on-the-farm  train- 
ing and on college and university train- 
ing programs. This gave us contact with 
owners, managers and veterans in nearly 
every trade and industry—and a wonder- 
ful opportunity to project ourselves into 
others’ aspirations, problems and _ situa- 
tions, 
Joins Bankers Life Co. 

During the period after the war, I 
Was interested in continuing a “know- 
how” and contact with the insurance 
field, so I took the organized CLU work 
for college credit but not the exams 
for designation. I also took several 
of the CPCU courses in the Drake Com- 
munity (evening) College and completed 
the Bachelor of Business Administra- 
tion degree. 


In May of 1954 I started with Bank- 
ers Life Co. of Des Moines as a spe- 
cial agent in the home _ office sales 
unit. I am presently working at that 


assignment and enjoying it. During June, 
1955, I wrote 12 cases for $80,000 of 
production; and for the same month this 
year I helped people purchase in excess 
of $107,000. 

My past experience has given me 
compulsion and I feel the right to ap- 
proach and serve people. I believe an 


insurance man’s assignment is to see 
them, tell them, sell them and serve 
them. 
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THE LESTER AGENCY 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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LESTER I. LESTER 
General Agent 


MITCHELL S. 
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Manager 


PAULINE SCHNEIDER 


Supervisor 


76 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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If a young man wishing to enter the 
life insurance sales field should ask me— 
“Is the job of the Combination Company 
agent a job for me?” I would be in- 
clined to’ help him find the answer to 
his question by visiting with him about 
those other than monetary rewards for 
which men seek in their life’s work. 
Ample evidence of exceptional monetary 
rewards in servicing policyholders and 
selling life insurance on the debit is all 
around us; furthermore, selling life in- 
surance as a Combination Company 
agent offers an extremely broad oppor- 
tunity to reach the great mass of Amer- 
ican people who, in the final analysis, 
make up the bulk of the market for 
life insurance. 

What are some of the things for 
which men seek in their life’s work 
other than money? Doubtless there are 
many, but among them would be self- 
respect with relation to our jobs; the 
satisfaction which comes from doing a 
good work for which we are well trained 
and properly equipped; the opportunity 
for self-expression; the pleasure we de- 
rive from the accomplishment of difficult 
tasks; a sense of importance as reflected 
in position, title, and privileges; a sense 
of personal progress toward a_ better 
job; a feeling of belonging; an under- 
standing of what is expected of us; and 
a means of measuring our personal 
achievements; steadiness and certainty 
of employment; a visible path of prog- 
ress to greater opportunity; security for 





The Man On The Debit 


By Frank B. MAHER 
Vice President, John Hancock 


the future; recognition or appreciation 
for a job well done. 


Satisfactions in Being a Debit Agent 


If we are to accept the foregoing as 
things for which men seek, certainly 
they are to be found in the job of the 
man on the debit. He shares in the 
reputation of the life insurance industry 
as a whole, developed over years of hon- 
est dealings with policyholders. He goes 
about his daily work in an atmosphere 
of self-respect, confident that he is sell- 
ing a wonderful product which helps 
other men achieve their ambitions for 
themselves and their families. 

He is teaching thrift in the American 
way to the great wage-earning group. 
He derives a measure of personal satis- 
faction in doing a good work, for 
through his efforts homes are kept to- 
gether, children educated, and the de- 
clining years of his policyholders made 
easier, 

No other business provides a greater 
opportunity for self-expression. He finds 
pleasure in the accomplishment of diffi- 
cult tasks, for there is such a thing as 
the thrill which comes to the life insur- 
ance agent who closes a difficult case as 
the result of his own resourcefulness 
and salesmanship. 

The agent on the debit has a sense of 
belonging because he can visualize what 
he is doing to help others. He meets 
the customer face to face. He takes the 
application; he delivers the policy; he 
services the life insurance, and finally, 


in many instances, he presents the pro- 
ceeds to those for whom they were in- 
tended. He can measure his own accom- 
plishments in terms of money earned, 
records established, membership in sales 
clubs, and in the development of the 
territory to which he is assigned. 


Steadiness and Certainty of 
Employment 


The Combination Company agent has 
a record almost unique in American 
business, for through depressions, wars, 
and all other catastrophes, he has ex- 
perienced nothing but steadiness and 
certainty of employment. He enjoys a 
sense of importance arising from his 
job, the title he holds, and the privi- 
leges the job implies. His company has 
confidence in him as a field underwriter. 
In large measure he is responsible for 
committing the company to the con- 
tracts he originates. 

His clients give him privileges of an 
intimate nature, and this is particularly 
so on the debit. He knows all about the 
family’s financial position; people seek 
his guidance in purchasing life insur- 
ance with sums of money which repre- 
sent in many instances their only source 
of saving for the future. His advice is 
sought on many problems other than 
life insurance and of great moment to 
the people who seek it. 

The man on the debit has a visible 
path of progress to greater opportunity 
either as a career agent or in the field 
of management. The job of a Combina- 





















FRANK B. MAHER 


tion Company agent is a career job and 
can be improved as time goes along 
solely by the effort put into it, but 
should a young man elect to pursue a 
career in management, he will find the 
field wide open and the only test that of 
ability to do the job. 

There is ample recognition and appre- 
ciation for work well done. He finds 
recognition in membership in the lead- 
ers’ clubs of his company, in attending 
company meetings, and even more im- 
portant, in the grateful appreciation of 
the beneficiaries of the fruits of his 
labor. 

So, if these are the things for which 
a young man is seeking in a career in 
life insurance, my answer to him is: 
“Yes, the job ‘of the Combination Com- 
pany agent is the job for you.” 
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Insurance Protection Of A Corporation - Stafford 


(Continued from Page 100) 


annuity. With such a staggering loan 
facing them, I felt that something con- 
structive should be suggested. 


Final Arrangement Worked Out 


With the full approval of its lawyer, 
accountant and the home office of the 
insurance company, we worked out the 
following arrangement. 

Each of the five brothers took a new 
physical examination. The 20-Payment 
Life written in 1948, was changed to Pre- 
ferred Risk Ordinary Life as of original 
date of issue. At the same time, the 
corporation applied for and obtained 
$50,000 of new Preferred Risk Ordinary 
Life on each of the five brothers. 

The old retirement annuity which, 
from a practical standpoint, was non-ex- 
istent, except that the corporation was 
paying a heavy interest charge on the 
amount of the loan, was cancelled. 

The result of this procedure is as fol- 


lows: 

(a) The total loans against the original 
quarter of a million of 20-Pay insurance 
were sharply reduced. 

(b) The life insurance protection has 
been doubled on each brother, so that they 
are in a much better position to have the 
firm purchase the stock of any one or more 
who may die. 

(c) Having borrowed all of the cash 
available in the father’s retirement annu- 
ity and since an annutty is simply a money 
transaction, the father’s best interest has 
been taken care of and the corporation’s 
premium outlay for the annuity and inter- 
est charge on the annuity loan has been 
stopped. 

The father has entered into an agree- 
ment with the corporation, so that he will 
draw a certain percentage of his salary for 
life after his retirement, since whatever 
he receives in income after retirement will 
be deductible for corporate income tax pur- 
poses. 

His retirement pay will be handled out 
of earnings of the corporation. The cor- 
poration likes that setup much better. 

(d) The total annual premium outlay, 
therefore, even though the amount of in- 
surance coverage is doubled, is consider- 
ably reduced. 





Writing Lives - Joslin 
(Continued from Page 100) 


my wrist watch and make some comment 
about the value of the evening hours 
to the life insurance agent and move on 
to my next call with a quick step. 


Alvin C. Joslin 


Upon his discharge with rank of cap- 
tain after serving four years in the 
United States Air Force, Mr. Joslin 
Joined the State Mutual Life on Decem- 
ber 1, 1945. His average production per 
year is $500,000 and he has always been 
among the five top leaders in number 
of lives insured with the company, 
and was second in 1947 and 1949. 

Mr. Joslin was graduated from Wa- 
bash College with an A.B. degree. 
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I am firmly convinced we should al- 
Ways appear to be busy. Those of us 
who do write a large number of lives 
don’t have to worry about appearing 
to be busy: it just works out that way. 
-ong-drawn-out pleasantries may some- 
times be a sales hindrxnce comparable to 
the agent talking constantly throughout 
the sales interview. The agent and pros- 
pect should have a mutual respect for 
the value of each other’s time. This is 
essential if one wishes to write a large 
number of lives each year. 

The possible high insurance lapse ratio 
Caused by business mergers, union prob- 
ems, changing pension arrangements 
and general fluctuations of business 
€conomies are actually by-passed when 
one sets volume in lives as one’s goal. 


We feel this was a constructive change, 
which answers their needs at this time. 


Original Insurance Not Dropped 


In case any reader has not taken time 
enough to thoroughly understand this 
situation, may I again enphasize that the 
original $250,000 of 20-Payment Life ac- 
quired in 1948 was not dropped. 

The 20-Payment was converted to Pre- 
ferred Risk Ordinary Life as of original 
date. The credits against such a change, 


as the reader will quickly realize, re- 
leased a great deal of money, which was 
automatically applied against the loans 
on these policies by the insurance car- 
rier. The status of the original insur- 
ance is exactly the same as if they had 
purchased it originally on the Preferred 
Risk basis. 

In many instances, when working with 
close corporation owners, I try to have 
the insurance coverage perform two 


functions: Money available at death, and 
if the owner lives to retirement, the 
same insurance can be useful on an in- 
come basis. 

Of course, conditions frequently change 
as years go by. Situations arise where 





maximum death benefits outweigh retire- 
ment values in importance, 

In the case we have discused, it is in- 
teresting to note that although the origi- 
nal 20-Payment coverage was changed, 
as of original date, to Preferred Ordi- 
nary Life, nevertheless, by doubling the 
amount of Ordinary Life coverage, the 
retirement positions of the five brothers 
is actually improved. Plus the fact that 
the increased insurance protection more 
adequately meets their stock protection 
needs, 

And since this firm is very tight on 
working capital, it was essential to re- 
duce the loans (therefore, interest) and 
ease the premium outlay. 





102 Maiden Lane 











Why “Wighorn Y, oe for Life 


Matar Studio 
JOHN C. WEGHORN 


In increasing numbers this year brokers have entrusted their life insurance 
cases to us, confident that the slogan, ‘“‘Weghorn is Good for Life,” will be trans- 
lated into fast-moving action and intelligent know-how. 


We recognize that in a changing era life insurance assumes an importance 
far greater than its original concept of “death insurance.” Keeping pace with 
policyholder needs, our company—Canada Life—one of the finest, has expanded 
its activities in such fields as estate planning, bank funding, business key man in- 
surance and mortgage protection. 


With new tools to work with and with an alert life insurance department, 
we are ready (and more than willing) to handle a larger volume of life business. 
It will thus be to the advantage of brokers, both large and small, to “‘put their 
Life in Weghorn’s hands.” 


JOHN C. WEGHORN AGENCY, Ine. 


GEORGE C. WHITE, CLU, Life Manager 


General Agent — Canada Life Assurance Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Digby 4-8420 





GEORGE C. WHITE, CLU 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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of Ordinary life insurance in force 


He’s a State Farm personal insurance agent. Independent State Farm 
agents delivering individual policies, brought State Farm Ordinary life 
insurance in force to one billion dollars in less than 28 years. 

Since it was founded in 1929, State Farm Life has enjoyed an un- 
paralleled growth record—accomplished with no reinsurance, consoli- 
dation, brokerage or employer group. This very substantial growth is 
due largely to a unique advantage that State Farm agents have: a con- 
tinuing source of life insurance clients from their master folder files 


of auto and fire insurance policyholders. 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 


Companion company of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois 
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What The Aptitude Index Has Achieved 


A Pioneer In Production Field Of Manpower Selection 


Its Test Items Constantly Change To Meet 


Current Developments In Recruiting 


By S. Rarns WALLACE 


Director of Research, Life Insurance Agency Management Association 


In these days when both business and 
government have become “selection test” 
conscious, when job applicants are in- 
clined to sneer at anyone who would 
think of hiring them without putting 
them over a set of test hurdles, and 
when two of the larger testing organiza- 
tions gross many millions of dollars be- 
tween them from the sale of tests each 
year, it is easy to forget that the life 
insurance business was one of the true 


pioneers in this development. 

The importance of developing an ob- 
jective method for detecting and re- 
jecting agent applicants whose chances 
for success are too small to justify an 
investment (either by companies or by 
themselves) was recognized in some of 
the individual companies as early as the 
1920’s and eventuated in an_ industry- 
wide cooperative effort through the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau in the 
early thirties. This effort resulted in the 
publication of the now famous Aptitude 
Index in 1938 and has been followed by 
consistent, cooperative concern for keep- 
ing the test accurate and up to date. 

In retrospect, the initial work of de- 
veloping the test appears substantially 
ahead of its time in the application of 
scientific principles which were not then 
widely recognized and are still misused 
today. The vigilance exercised in con- 
trolling and improving the test while 
economic changes, wars, and wide shifts 
in the nature of the insurance product 
and methods for its sales occurred is 
also frequently singled out for laudatory 
comment by selection experts. Thus, the 
insurance business can take pride in the 
comment of Dr. Albert S. Thompson, 
professor at Teachers College, Columbia, 
in the Fourth Mental Measurment Year- 
book which is the standard work for the 
evaluation of selection devices. Dr. 
Thompson said, “The Aptitude Index is 
one of the few tests which has had a 
long history of continuous development, 
cross-validation, trial-by-fire under field 
conditions, and a research-oriented agen- 
cy behind it. It is a pleasure to review 
ie st 

Index Approved by Experts 


It is important to note that the gen- 
eral approbation given the Aptitude In- 
dex by selection experts does not result 
simply from the fact that the test looks 
good or that psychologists of repute 
have been concerned in its development 
and revision. The true test expert knows 
that he cannot examine a test and de- 
termine whether it will make accurate 
predictions about how men will perform 
in specific jobs. Too many people have 
been burned too often by the concept of 
“face validity,” i.e, the notion that a test 
or test item that seems to “make sense” 
or that most people would agree on logi- 
cal grounds should differentiate between 
the potential successes and failures will 
actually do the job. Furthermore, the 
experts have found that they can be 


fooled just about as easily as the layman 
when it comes to guessing what a test 
is good for and how good it is. 

The experts insist (as should any prac- 
tical business man) that the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating—the proof 
of a test comes when we apply it to a 
large number of applicants and see how 
well the test score told us who would 
and who would not make the grade. So, 
as far back as 1939, 924 new agents were 





General Agents or Managers inter- 
ested in the Aptitude Index are re- 
minded that test copies can be obtained 
only through the home offices of LIAMA 


member companies. 





followed through for one year after they 
had been tested. Here are the results 
of that pudding feast. Of the men who 
scored A, 21% survived the first contract 
year with a production of $75,000 or 
more. Eleven per cent of the B scorers 
did that well, 4% of the C scorers, 3% 
“3 the D’s, and none of the unfortunate 
t's. 

Ten years later, after a series of minor 
revisions of the Aptitude Index and a 
special revision for Canada, a group of 
765 Canadian agents were followed up. 
By this time, the criterion of $75,000 
production in the first year was much too 
low. Instead, agents were said to have 
“made it” if they survived through the 
year and produced better than the 
median figure for all the first-year sur- 
vivors in their own company. With these 
ground rules, 38% of the A’s came 
through, 20% of the B’s, 15% of the C’s, 


and 8% of the D’s or E’s. Thus, even 
with the changes in the test, country, 
economic conditions, and the life insur- 
ance business itself, eating the pudding 
gave about the same kind of proof. 


Accuracy of Tests Shown 


Now, in 1956, we are just putting the 
last pudding in the pot—this one to tell 
us how well the new test revision (re- 
leased in 1954) predicted the perform- 
ance of men contracted in that year and 
early 1955. All preliminary indications 
are that the accuracy of prediction will 
be better than ever before. 

Perhaps two other points should be 
mentioned about this accuracy and 
about determining it through the follow- 
up of men who have been put on the 
job. We now recognize that there are 
many factors in the situation which can 
distort the true validity of a test rather 
badly. A major factor but one which 
gives us less concern than others is the 
quality of agency management. e now 
have data which indicates that high-scor- 
ing agents hired by managers who are 
rated as above average by the home 
offices, have considerably better perform- 
ance than equally high-scoring agents 
hired by the less effective managers. 
Even more important, the differential 
between high and low-scoring men is 
substantially greater in the “better” 
agencies than in the “worse.” All of this 
makes good sense. It means that good 
management can provide an atmosphere 
in which high aptitude can lead to per- 
formance at its potential level while poor 
management cannot. It means that good 
management cannot provide an atmos- 





Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Jr. 


Dr. Wallace joined Life Insurance Agency Management Association in Feb- 
ruary, 1947, after having been university chairman of Tulane University’s psychology 


department. 


He received his B.S., M.S. and Ph.D. degrees from University of 


Virginia. Before going to Tulane he taught for a year at Ohio State University. 


In 1942 Dr. 


Wallace was commissioned in the Army to work with other 


psychologists on the development of aptitude tests for men in the Air Forces. After 


V-E D 


ay he was sent abroad to direct research activity of a group of German 


Scientists. He left the service with rank of lieutenant colonel, returning then to 
Tulane. He continued to serve the Air Forces as secretary of their Human Re- 
sources Research Advisory Board and in 1950 was a member of a civilian research 
mission to Japan and Okinawa. Shortly after joining LIAMA he began to expand 
the Association’s research program. Under his supervision, the Research division 
revised the Aptitude Test, making it a more effective selection tool. The LIAMA 
developed the Sales Method Index, a device for recording and reviewing an agent’s 
prospecting and selling methods. Another major training aid introduced under Dr. 
Wallace’s direction is the new Persistency Rater which replaced the Association’s 


Rating Chart. 


Among important statistical publications of the LIAMA Research division in- 
stituted by Dr. Wallace are the Recruiting Analysis Surveys which report recruiting 
activity throughout the U. S. and Canada, analyze the characteristics of new agents 
and record their survival and performance during their first year in the business. 
He has taught at the Association’s agency management schools and is author of a 
number of articles in phychologica} journals and magazines of general circulation. 
Also, he has lectured in psychology at Yale University and has been president of 


Connecticut Valley Association of Psychologists. 


He is currently a director of 


American Institute for Research; a member of the Critique Research in Selection 
and Classification of Air Force Personnel and is on the Technical Advisory Panel 
and Training for the Assistant Secretary of Defense. He is consulting editor for 
the Psychological Bulletin and is an editorial consultant for Contemporary Psy- 


chology. 
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phere which can make up for low apti- 
tude. It means that a manager who is 
a good trainer and supervisor will re- 
ceive a much higher return from good 
selection than a manager who is poor at 
training and supervision. Unfortunately, 
it also means that our attempt to find 
out just how the AI works and how well 
is confounded by factors extraneous to 
the test itself. 

Another set of factors which cause 
the test constructors and validators to 
lose hair and sleep results from the very 
success Of the test. The AI is now used 
by well over 150 companies in the United 
States alone. Conservatively speaking, 
it is administered to well over 125,00 
potential recruits a year, Furthermore, 
both companies and managers believe in 
it to the extent that they are very chary 
of hiring men who score in the lower 
ranges. All of this is gratifying but it 
produces many problems. First, man- 
agers are human and humans cheat at 
solitaire. We continue to be amazed by 
managers who swear by (and at) the 
test but who think nothing of “just 
changing a few of the answers” to help 
a candidate get a higher score. This 
happens. How badly it changes our esti- 
mates of the test’s accuracy, nobody 
knows. Secondly, it is becoming very 
difficult to get enough exposure on low- 
scoring men. So few are now contracted 
that data on them are unreliable. 
Furthermore, we suspect that the few 
who are hired were selected for some 
especial reason (“His dad is a manager, 
or at the home office, or is president of 
my bank”), and are trained and super- 
vised more carefully just because they 
did have a low AI score. When a man- 
ager tells me how he beat the odds and 
brought through a low scorer even “1 
did have to work harder than I ever 
have in my life,” he is likely to elicit a 
somewhat sickly smile. I am glad he 
could do it and did, but I also have to 
remember that this kind of thing makes 
our statistics pretty misleading. | 

Finally, the AI is designed for use 
with potential “full-time agents” (who- 
ever and whatever they may be). We 
know that a very considerable num er of 
part-timers get included in our studies 
and they must bollix the works con- 
siderably. ; 

All of this is not for the purpose 
eliciting sympathy but to indicate how 
closely the AI must be watched and how 
carefully results for it must be inter- 
preted. It would be less than honest not 
to add that consideration of these points 
makes the research workers at te 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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JOINT WORK on PENSION, PROFIT 
SHARING and WELFARE PROGRAMS 


IFE Underwriters often ask us whether Pension Planning Company will work jointly with them 

on pensions, profit sharing and welfare programs. The answer is “Yes.” However, our sug- 

gestion is that the Life Underwriter first make every attempt to satisfy his client’s needs by dis- 
cussing the case with his General Agent and with his Home Office. 


Having utilized these sources, if the Life Underwriter still feels that he is not meeting his 
client’s needs, Pension Planning Company will be glad to work with him and his clients. 


BASIS OF JOINT WORK: 


Our basis of operation is very simple. The client 
pays us a fee, directly, and the Life Underwriter re- 
ceives all insurance commissions. 


FEE BASIS: 


Our fee basis is essentially per diem. However, we 
quote a flat fee in advance of an assignment after 
we have had an opportunity to appraise the amount 
of time that the case will take. 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEWS WITHOUT CHARGE: 


We will arrange a preliminary interview between 
the client, the Life Underwriter and our representa- 
tive, without cost or obligation, anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 


SELECTION OF CONSULTANT: 


The selection of the right consultant is very vital 
to the Life Underwriter. If the consultant serves his 
client satisfactorily, it adds to the Life Underwriter’s 
prestige with his client. Obviously, the adverse re- 
sult follows if the consultant does not satisfy the 
client. 


The consultant should be completely objective 
and “‘call the shots as he sees them” and “‘let the 
chips fall where they may.” 

Since the major money making opportunities for 
the Life Underwriter lie in the collateral business, 
such as group insurance, business life insurance, 
estate planning for executives, salary savings pro- 
grams for the rank and file employees, etc., it is of 
major importance to the Life Underwriter that the 
consultant do a good job for his client. 


INDIVIDUAL POLICIES: 


We want to make our position clear—namely, 
that we never recommend individual policies for 
pension or profit-sharing trusts that are large enough 
for some form of Group underwriting. 


INVITATION: 


Life Underwriters are cordially invited to visit 
our offices. Send for a list of our publications, with- 


out charge. 


PENSION PLANNING COMPANY 


625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. ® 


TEmpleton 8-1500 


THE FIRST INDEPENDENT CONSULTANTS ON PENSION, PROFIT SHARING AND WELFARE PROGRAMS 


MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U., Executive Director 
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% An organization keyed 
to the best in service for 
Brokers and Surplus Writ- 
ers, with a complete line 
of contracts both standard 
and sub-standard. 


% Wealso have a complete 
Portfolio of accident, 
Sickness and Hospitalization 
contracts. [commercial and 
non-can.] 

% Our Insured Pension 
System [guaranteed issue] 
is ideal for your client with 
up to 25 employees. 


THE S. S. WOLFSON AGENCY, INC. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


347 Madison Avenue - New York 17,N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 6-1190 





For detailed information call 
George Avener 
Herbert Frankford 
Milton Rifkin, C.L.U. 
Helen Kimball 
S. S. Wolfson 
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Understanding And Tolerance 


By THe Rev. Terence J. Frnvay 


Rector, St. Bartholomew's Church, New York 


(The following are quotations from an 
delivered hy Dr. 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Assoc:a- 
Club, Quebec, carher 
note.) 

noan age in which 


address Finlay before 
Siegniry 
I:ditor’s 


living 


fiona 
this year 
We are 


people are 


prone to make surveys ot 
almost every aspect of human behavior. 
Therefore, it is not surprising to find 
that recently im Harvard a very careful 
study was made of reasons why so many 
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men and women failed as employes 


after a comparatively short period of 
service. Case histories of 4,375 men and 


women were made. They were of ail 
employes of various organizations who 
had been discharged. Tests disclosed 
that 34% failed for lack of technical 
knowledge, but 66% failed because of 
“lack of ability in human contacts” to 
quote the study. In other words, nearly 
3,000 of these individuals were unabie to 
get along peacefully and harmoniously 
with their fellow workers. 

Most of the problems of life have to 
do with the difficulty of living together. 
This truth is very forcibly driven home 
on the world scene where not only we 
find nations surveying other countries 
with suspicion or envy, but peoples liv- 
ing within the same country rub one 
another in the wrong way. 

Turning from this larger horizon to 
the more intimate one of our personal 
relations with those in our homes and 
at business, we know that the same 
irritations, frictions and differences are 
only too apparent, 


To Rub People the Right Way 


You a person’s work 
into a Monday-to-Friday pocket and 
separate this from the rest of his life. 
We must look at work and our relation 
ship with those working with us as a 
part of the whole. 

\ man’s work is of tremendous im 
portance to him, not only from the 
economic point of view but from his own 
internal well-being. Realizing this, we 
must learn the art of living and working 
together. | offer these that 


cannot confine 


suggestions 











will help us in rubbing people the righ: 
way: 

Itirst, and above all, we must develop 
within ourselves the spirit of tolerance 
and understanding. We must recognize 
that those who are working for us ar 
not merely so many cogs in the machin 
producing greater efficiency so that the 
main objective may be = quickly and 
profitably attained. We must remember 
that they are all individuals and _ that 
we really know far too little about them, 
Nothing breeds misunderstanding an] 
intolerance like ignorance. When w, 
condemn without understanding © th 
other’s point of view, we immediate 
arouse resentment. 

If we are to understand people, w 
must seek to sit down where they sit, 
to share their difficulties and problems 
The way in which we respond to those 
associated with us—those are the factors 
that make the difference between har- 
mony and discord. What you give out 








Rev. Terence J. Finlay 

Sorn in Cornwall, England, Dr. Fin- 
lay came to Canada after receiving 
early education in Plymouth College 
and was graduated from Huron Col- 
lege, Ont. For a decade he preached 
in that city, later becoming rector 
of Church of St. John the Evangelist 
it Ottawa. While there he maintained 
a weekly broadcast of tht Sunday 
morning 11 o’clock services. He was 
appointed erctor of St. Bartholomew's 
Church on Park Avenue, New York, 
in October, 1955. He has preached in 
many Canadian and American cities, 
including National Cathedral, Wash- 
ington, and Trinity Church, New 
York. 

His paternal grandfather was Brit- 
ish Governor at Lagos; a cousin was 
Bishop of Ely; and his father, Com- 
mander C. E. Finlay, lost his lite ina 
battle on the Atlantic in World War 
II. In 1942 Dr. Finlay was appointed 
chaplain to the Canadian Naval 
Training Station in Winnipeg. Dr. 
and Mrs. Finlay have two sons 








will always return to you. Let u 
gossip and look for the good rather than 
the evil. There is a jingle which runs— 

There is so much good in the worst 

of us 

And so much bad in the best o1 us, 

That it ill behooves any of us 

To talk about the rest of us 

The exact authorship of this rhyi 
unknown, but it may be from the poem, 
“Good and Bad,” generally attributed t 
Edward Wallis Hoch. 

\ good leader among men, 
it be in business or any other fic! 
one who believes that this world 1s no 
derelict ship, drifting down to the rocks 
of disaster, but that it was created 
God and that He has a plan and a put 
pose for all of us. Each individual has 
his own particular gifts or talents, and 
he is called upon to use them in 
to his fellows. He is loving, underst 
ing, tolerant, possessing a sense 
mor, and looking for the best 1 
with whom he comes in contact. [1 
and in truth, not only is his off 
happier place but his home and his com- 
munity are more as God intended them 
to be. 
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Old Republic Life Insurance Company provides 
the most complete specialized credit life, acci- 
dent and sickness insurance market for financial 
institutions engaged in diversified instalment 


credit. 


Old Republic is the unquestioned leader in this 
field. Its representative can be of assistance to 
you. A phone call, wire or letter will bring the 
man from Old Republic to your desk with full 


details. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois 




















| Was View Hampshire Aeting Governor 


One of the outstanding examples of a 
career covering a wide range of activi- 
ties in public and civic life is that of 
Blaylock Atherton, New England Life, 
Nashua, N. H., former president of the 
New Hampshire senate and former act- 
ing Governor of his state. He is also 
a member of Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

Born in Nashua, N. H., he was the son 
of Captain Henry B. Atherton and Dr. 
Ella Blaylock Atherton. Mr. Atherton 
was educated in Dartmouth College and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where he was graduated in engineering 
administration, class of ’24. During the 
following year he was an instructor in 
economics at M.I.T. and then went with 
Jordan Marsh Co., a large Boston de- 
partment store, as an industrial engineer, 
being assistant manager of Jordan 
Marsh employment division when he 
left the concern. 


Why He Entered Life Insurance 


Looking for a temporary job he be- 
came a part-time salesman of life in- 
surance. In 1926 he decided that he 
would go into business for himself as 
he was not happy working for a large 
corporation having seen’ too many men 
in their early 40’s drop out. He came 
to Nashua in 1926 and has been writing 
insurance there and in neighboring 
states ever since. 

Mr. Atherton’s interest in politics was 
inherited from his father and in 1930 
he ran as a delegate to the Republican 
state convention and was elected. 

In 1937 he served his first term in the 
New Hampshire House of Representa- 
tives, continuing in that body in the 
sessions of 1939, ’41, ’47 and ’49. During 
his service there he at one time or an- 
other was chairman of the committees 
on banks, revision of the statutes, co- 
ordinating and appropriation. He was a 
member of the rules committee for sev- 
eral sessions. During the 1943 session 
he was a member of the State Senate 
and chairman of the committee on ways 
and means. He was president of the 
New Hampshire senate in 1951 and 1952. 
For the greater part of 1952 he was 
acting Governor as Sherman Adams was 
out of the state campaigning for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. In New Hampshire, 
when a Governor is outside of the state, 
the president of the senate assumes all 
of the powers of the Governor, conducts 
council meetings, grants or refuses par- 
dons of prisoners, signs extradition pa- 
pers. 

From 1944 to 1954 Mr. Atherton was 
a director of the Water Resources 
Board. For four years—1941 to 1945, he 
was a major on the military staff of 
Governor Robert O. Blood. 


Prominent in Many Organizations 


As to some of his civic, fraternal and 
social connections he is a past president 
of the Nashua Rotary Club, past presi- 
dent of the Nashua Association of Life 
Underwriters, vice president of New 
Hampshire Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, secretary-treasurer of the M.I.T. 
Club of New Hampshire. He is a 33rd 
degree Mason and has held many high 
posts in Masonry. He is a member of 
the Nashua Country Club, Newcomen 
Society and Dartmouth Club of Nashua. 

During the war he was Nashua chair- 
man of the War Finance committee. 
Also, he was chairman of the Nashua 
Republican committee from 1940 to 1942. 
At present he is senior warden of the 
Episcopal Church of the Good Shepherd 
in Nashua. 


Calls Himself “A Country Agent” 


For the greater part of his business 
career he has been associated with the 
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New England Life and is a member of 
its Leaders Association as well as of its 
Hall of Fame. He qualified for the 1953 
Million Dollar Round Table and for Na- 
tional Quality Award. 

“T enjoy being ‘a country agent’ and glad 
of the opportunity to meet so many peo- 
ple,” he told The Gold Book. “I would 
much rather give a party for a couple 
of dozen persons than to spend the 
same money on trips to the theatre in 
New York or Boston. I do little cold 
canvassing as I seem to have a good 
volume of business on people who either 
come to me at suggestions of others or 
to whom I am sent by policyholders and 
other friends.” 

Mrs. Atherton was Katherine E. 
Bremner of Boston and they have three 
daughters. 





Easy to Find Prospects in 
New Housing Developments 


Soon after entering life insurance 
Andrew F. Parker, Colonial Life, Cam- 
den, N. J., got a good start by obtaining 
new business through a planned pros- 
pecting program in which he spear- 
headed the need for mortgage insurance, 
baby insurance and that on newly mar- 
ried couples and high school graduates. 
His principle objective in prospecting 
was to have an organized need approach 
with a conscientious follow-up. : 

In locating prospects for mortgage in- 
surance Mr. Parker contacts builders, 
real estate brokers, buyers of new homes, 
also a variety of people connected with 
these projects. If this source of informa- 
tion is not available he then resorts to 
door-to-door canvassing. After entering 
a new home it is not always possible 
to sell a proposed mortgage plan, but he 
finds opportunity to sell some other 
type of life coverage. 

In selling newly married people, 4 
market often overlooked, the amount 0! 
insurance will increase in direct ratio 
with the needs of the new family. Names 
and addresses of new parents are usu- 
ally printed in local newspapers. ; 

To increase sales of weekly premium 
and monthly debit Ordinary Mr. Parker 
finds success also in convassing high 
school graduates, finding main source 0 
leads in local high school year books. 

A graduate of Camden Catholic High 
School in 1948 he was active in base- 
ball and bowling. In World War II he 
saw service in Japan and Korea. 
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LIVING INSURANCE IN ACTION 


The Man from Equitable who helped to send 53 children to college 


During a dull evening not too many months 
ago, The Man from Equitable was browsing 
through his files. To his surprise, he found 
that 53 boys and girls were going to college 
as a direct result of Equitable policies he 
had sold their fathers. 

Then he recalled what his agency man- 
ager had said a long time ago. A good in- 
come is important, of course, but being The 


Man from Equitable is far more than just a 
livelihood. It’s a way of life that brings satis- 
factions which money alone can’t buy. 

The satisfaction of knowing that 53 boys 
and girls were getting a good education. 
The satisfaction of taking an active part in 
community activities, from Boy Scouts to 
Big Brother. The satisfaction of being 
looked up to wherever he went—and getting 


a friendly smile from people he barely knew. 
It’s good, he thought, to be The Man from 
Equitable. 


Living Insurance 
by Equitable, New York 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S., 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Meckenstocks Million A Year In 
owns And F 


small I 


W. E. “Mack” Meckenstock, Penn 
Mutual Life, living in a county of 6,015 
population in northwest Kansas, is able 
to write $1,000,000 a year. In that part 
of Kansas there is a county seat town 
miles apart, all 


about every 30 or 35 


the towns being small. Oberlin, where 
Meckenstock lives, is the county seat of 
Decatur County and has a_ population 
of only 2,200. 

Fach of 


nately the same in character. All are 


these counties is approxi- 


dependent upon the good plant wheat, 


a few cattle, but nothing much more. 
The wheat, of course is dependent upon 
rain of which there has been very little. 
The crop this year was the poorest since 
World War II 
and other adverse conditions, including 
the distances to be negotiated, “Mack” 
writes a large number of policies. 


Writes More Than 200 Policies a Year 
Mr. Meckenstock 


more than 200 lives in a year. The first 
time he hit that mark was in 1950 when 
number of lives was 204 and production 
was $577,280. Some production figures 
since that time: 

In 1952, 202 lives 


Despite farm problems 


frequently writes 


$641,980; 1953, 251 








Signs of ~— rt ly 


Celebrating its SIXTY-FIFTH 


year of Professional Insurance 
guidance and service to the peo- 


ple of New England. 
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BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
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lives—$1,084,850; 1954, 241 lives—$1,292,- 
810; 1955, 221 lives—$1,357,910. For the 
first six months of 1956 he paid for 
$865,800 for 126 lives. His increase since 
1953 in volume has been brought about 
by his change of policy type sales. Pre- 
viously, 95% of his business was Retire- 
ment Income. His changed emphasis to 
Ordinary life enabled him to qualify for 
membership in MDRT. 


Always Visiting Rural Towns 


His car clocks about 40,000 miles a 
year. He never works in the same town 
twice in the same week. His files are 
set up according to town classification 
and he does no wild goose chasing. 
Knowing where he is going and deter- 
mined to reach the destinations has him 
in a hustle keeping up with his schedule. 

“It prevents time wastage,” said Mr. 
Meckenstock to The Gold Book. “It 
keeps me from calling back to see the 
prospect tomorrow. If he is going to do 
business with me, it has to be today. 
If he needs insurance the need should 
begin today. Delay may prove fatal to 
him. It is this hit the street running that 
enables me to contact effectively the 


MECKENSTOCK 


necessary number of people. If the 
prospect doesn’t buy, I go on to see 
other people on my list. 


Simple Sales Procedure 


“As to the actual sale, they all are 
fundamentally the same. I only have 
one sales talk and I know it forward 
and backward and upside down. My 
prospects are usually between the ages 
of 16 and 30. There is only one place 
to give the sales talk and that is around 
the kitchen table—daddy, mamma, and 
all the kids, neighbors or friends or 
anyone else that’s around, they all get 
in the act. If mamma is too busy to sit 
in, I’m too busy to talk to them too—- 
so another appointment is made. My 
sales talk is a very simple $10 per month 
retirement income at 65. Man, woman 
and child, they all get the same thing. 

“All this prospect friend needs to know 
are three things and I try to give them 
to him in a simple graph form: 

1 What will it do for his family ? 

2. What will it do for him in later life ? 

3. What does he deposit or save ? 

“Most life insurance sales are lost be- 
cause the prospect doesn’t understand; 
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he is mixed up; confused. So, whenever 
I lose a sale, it has been my fault for 
not properly explaining it. Once he un- 
derstands the plan, it will sell itself. Life 
insurance doesn’t need to be sold. Every- 
one knows it is a good thing. Let’s just 
make it easy for them to buy. 


Constantly Seeking Names 


“The delivery also is the same for 
everyone. | sit down at the table, per- 
sonally going over the provisions, espe- 





MARY ELLEN WYMORE 


cially the non-forfeiture provisions, usu- 
ally using the tenth year as the ex- 
ample, and of course the retirement age 
of 65, and thrown in for good measure 
the cash available at education time of 
the children.” 

During his contacts “Mack” is con- 
stantly on the lookout for names. He 
uses the “friendship” method of pros- 


pecting. After each interview he always 


asks for and receives two qualified 
names from the prospect or client. As 
he is constantly traveling and knows 


that people want to talk about their 
friends he maintains a running fire ot 
conversation relative to men and \vomen 
about whom they want to hear. His 
acquaintances are tremendous. He does 
not talk business to a man he meets 
for the first time unless he has been 
indirectly introduced by a common 
friend. He has no trouble in getting 
names and finds people are interested 
in friends who have the saving habit 
and have bought insurance. Instinctively. 
they want to do the same thing. 

“Mack” says he has never heard @ 
man say he has too much life income. 
He gets more motivation out of the 
life income option than in any other 
way. 

His fundamental selling method is t 
sell himself first. On his own life he 
carries above $100,000 and each member 
of his family has perhaps more insut- 
ance coverage than most of the indi- 
viduals who are his clients. 

Has His Own Building 

Mr. Meckenstock has his own huild- 
ing in Oberlin. It is plain, roomy ane 
one-story tall, and on it in large letters 
is “Penn Mutual Life.” And in it is his 


very efficient office manager and per 
sonal secretary—Mary Ellen Wymore 
Mr. Meckenstock’s general agent 


Earl E. Clark. 
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The insurance underwriter who has the initials 
C.L.U. after his name could be described in a 
number of ways. 






As a Confident Life Underwriter, for example. 
Confident because he knows that he has the train- 
ing, knowledge and ability to cope with the prob- 
lems of life underwriting in the face of constantly 
changing social and economic conditions in our 
complex, modern world. 







Or as a man Constantly Looking Upward... to 

higher standards of service to his clients and the 
community ... higher goals of achievement for 
himself. 









Or, simply as a Chartered Life Underwriter—a 
man who, through training, desire and initiative, 
is on the move... upward! 















Back of 


your independence 


We are proud of the 137 members of 
our own organization who have earned 
the important C.L.U. designation. 





stands The 


PENN MUTUAL 









THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Business Men Often Neglect 


To Protect Their Business 


When on May 1, 1937, I signed a con- 
tract with Herbert A. Hedges, general 
agent, Kansas City, Equitable of Iowa, 
little did I 


and pleasures 


realize then the privileges 
that 
through the years. 

Having a law degree and working as 
manager for 


were to be mine 


an accountant and credit 
14 years I could easily see the needs of 
them 

life 
informed 


business men. Calling on 


the 
insurance | 
that they had sufficient coverage for 
their family, but when we discussed 
problems confronting all business men, 
corporation, partnership or sole pro- 
prietorship, they all seemed to have an 
objective of accomplishment. 

Shortly before entering the business 
I felt the need of a general physical 
check-up. A group of diagnosticians 
were recommended. They took every 
known test and when completed, the 
X-rays and other findings were given 
me with proper explanation. This 
greatly impressed me and has proven 
valuable to my thinking in ensuing 
years. IT now make it a practice when 
talking to business men about their 
problems to arrange for a consultation 
at which I take my general agent, Her- 
bert A. Hedges, or a local attorney, for 
purpose of diagnosing their cases. 


A Partnership Case 


small 


through years and discussing 


have often been 


Here is an illustration of one of 
partnership cases: 

Through a civic club in which I am 
quite active I approached a_ partner 
about the feasibility of talking with him 
and his associate whom I had not met, 
but had been interested enough in their 


my 


business operations to get a Dun and 
Bradstreet report on them. My fellow 
club member advised they had a buy 


and sell agreement backed up with life 
insurance. I suggested there were any 
number of cases I had gone into and 
had been able to improve on their ex- 
isting agreement. Out of courtesy to 
me, he suggested a time I could come 


to their business when they would both 
be there. 1 was there at the appointed 
and 


hour after some discussion I per- 
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W. A. ESRY 


suaded them to allow my associate and 
me to come at a certain date. I took 
Mr. Hedges on that appointment and 
we discussed their buy and sell agree- 
ment and also the financial statement. 
We discovered their agreement inade- 
quate and did not cover the things they 
wished to accomplish. We found their 
business to be worth $180,000; and they 
were carrying only $50,000. It was 
agreed that I would bring them a pro- 
posed buy and sell business agreement 
and, since they both formerly had diffi- 
culty in obtaining insurance, I would 
make application for a_ reasonable 
amount and see what the company would 
offer. Both men were rated ten years 
on insurance so we ordered out $50,000 


Special Whole Life on each partner, 
made up a buy and sell agreement 
which would cover all of their needs 
and used the policy numbers’ and 
amounts of insurance. We took the 
agreement and policies to them and 


were able to go through the complete 


lediph f 


// 


bag accor 
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, ar | Agency oes From on! 
To $12,000,000 In Two Year 


One of most remarkable success stories 
in the business is that of Gus Hansch 
who, starting a general agency from 
scratch for Mutual Benefit Life in Dal- 
las on January 1, 1955, will have a paid 
production by the end of this year of 
more than $12,000,000. 

Mr. Hansch left Junior College in 








agreement covering just the things they 
wanted covered and showing $150,000 
protection instead of $50,000. They 
were impressed. The ten year rate up 
on each man increased the premiums 
from $4,000 to $6,300—that required a 
night’s sleep before delivery. I might 
add that since the writing of this 
$100,000 I have been able to get the 
premiums reduced and have since writ- 


ten an additional $40,000. 
Protecting Purchase of Laundry 


interesting business case: 
former classmate and pol- 


Another 
Robert a 


icyholder, was general manager of a 
laundry who had opportunity to buy 


a laundry but not much capital. Through 
friends he borrowed enough to make 
a down-payment. The owner of the loan 
took a note and mortgage for the bal- 
ance, then purchasing a five year term 
policy for $35,000 on Bob’s life to hedge 
against any uncertainties. I heard of 
this contract; saw him at the time it 
was up for conversion. I considered 
myself Bob’s insurance man as I had 
written two or three policies on him 
and that I was well qualified to handle 
his insurance affairs. However, when I 
called for an appointment Bob told me 
the former owner was not going to re- 
new the policy, but considered buying 
one himself. “Come over,” he said, “but 
IT want you to know you have competi- 
tion. 


Insurance Men Are Professionals, Too 


Immediately on my arrival he said: 
“Let’s hear your sales talk.” That did 
not strike the right chord with me as 
1 felt I was going to be pushed around. 
Something had to be done. Knowing his 
wife had had several major operations | 
said: “Sales talk? Bob, there is not an 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Morristown, N. J., to join the Naval Ajr 
Corps as an apprentice and when he 
left the service in 1945 he was a lieuten- 
ant. For a time he was in the New York 
City advertising field with Ralph E. Wil- 


AUGUST C. HANSCH 


cox, Park Avenue, as a copy writer and 
a junior accountant. 

Mr. Hansch joined home office of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life in sales promotion 
spending six years there during which 
period he visited 72 general agencies of 
the company, and became one of its 
officers. 


Transferred From Chicago to Dallas 


Mr. Hansch was transferred to the 
Paul W. Cook agency, Chicago, where 
he was made director of sales service. 
In addition to a fine record made in 
recruiting he personally wrote an appli- 
cation or more a week for 100 weeks. 

On January 1, 1955, the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life re-entered Texas after 50 years 
of absence. It faced the competition of 
approximately 100 Dallas-domiciled home 
office agencies, plus other general agen- 
cies of companies who had returned to 
that state in the previous decade. 

By the end of 1955 the Hansch agency 
had paid for $5,700,000; had six agents 
on the National Leaders Club; wrote an 
average policy of $26,400 with an aver- 
age premium of just under $0 per 
thousand. Of the sales 98% were on a 
permanent level premium basis, with 
only 2% Term insurance. Mr. Hansch 
personally qualified for the MDRT. The 
agency won the company’s Duel Quality 
Award for outstanding quality business 
and Mr. Hansch personally qualified 
for the MDRT. 


Long Range Planning 


The story behind the growth repre- 
sented long range planning in all areas, 
plus aggressive recruiting and luck. The 
design and equipment of the office was 
relegated to spare time in the opening 
month. Gus first recruited; then staffed 
the office to handle the agency. He 
recruited nine men in his first year 
of whom eight were survivors at the 
end of the year and six qualified for 
the company’s production clubs. : 

Gus attributes 90% of his production 
to “the tremendous optimism and belief 
in the future of Dallas held by the young 
men in this area. Educated men fee 
that, if they live, success in Texas will 
be inevitable. With the vistas of ac 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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WHO WRITES WHAT? 
WE DO! 


@ NWNL’s Group Life rates are among the most favorable in the business. Cover- 


age for as few as 10 employees with up to $10,000 per employee in selected cases. 


@ AD&D and Group Creditor that can save your client money. 


@ Major Medical that pays 70%, 75% or 80% of medical bills in excess of a se- 
lected deductible amount or in excess of a basic plan up to a maximum of $10,000 


in selected cases. 


@ Excellent discount factor on all Group on which premiums are payable annually 


rather than monthly. 


@ Prompt service from NWNL’s Home Office in Minneapolis and conveniently lo- 
cated Regional Group Offices. Ask for FREE BROCHURE, outlining all NWNL Group 


Insurance coverages. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Quer 40 years of Group Insurance experience 
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Of The Insurance Salesman And 


anne: 


His Improving Opportunities 


Others 
may not 
the detail 
of the product they sell, but they have 
the knack of portraying its advan- 
tages verbally with emotion and _ con- 
viction. More power to them I would 
say. A well modulated voice, according 
to some psychologists, may be worth a 
dozen. rasping arguments of complete 
mathematical, should I say, actuarial, 
validity. After all, the best actuarial 
theories have always had to be human- 


Some studious, 


well, 


are 


salesmen 


not so studious. These 


- 
understand too much about 


ized by salesmen, and if it were not for 
this fact how could we have sold so 
many billions of insurance ? 

Right here I might remark that if 
any salesman finds one of my observa- 
tions fits, and yet is too cursory for his 
liking, he should know that the coin- 
cidence is purely accidental. On_ the 
other hand, if the reference is fl: ultering, 
I may have actually had his case in 
mind. The fact is that much has been 


written and said about actuaries. I now 
have the opportunity to return the good- 
natured kidding, as I will now proceed 
to do. 

Relation of Actuaries to Salesmen 

The relationship of actuaries to sales- 
men is profound. It may be considered 
akin to the relationship of manufacturer 
to distributor, The two have a common 
aim, although necessarily from different 
points of view. 

To show what I mean, an actuary may 
come up with the answer of three hours 
to the question: If a boy aged 20 can 
pick 10 quarts of raspberries in one 
hour, while a girl, aged 18, requires two 
hours, how long wil] it take the two 
together to pick 50 quarts? A moder- 
ately insurance salesman will tell 
you that it is likely to take a whole lot 
longer than that! Indeed he may even 
see prospects for a future sale of critical 
period insurance. 

Whether a salesman is precocious or 
dull one quickly learns not to take him 
at his face value. He knows that one 
way to get what he wants may be to 
appear duller than the actuary with 
whom he is pleading. Of course, this 
may not be too easy to do. 


Sales Field Not Crowded 


There is a present scarcity of insur- 
ance salesmen, particularly of the in- 
dependent-contractor type of which | 
am speaking. Yet they have for a num- 
ber of years been selling an ever 
increasing f life insurance, as 


good 


amount ot 
well as other related products, like acci- 
dent and sickness policies, now generally 
offered by most life companies. This can 


only mean upgraded sales per man, and 
more commission earnings than ever. 
The newer career contracts not only 


give increased long-range payments for 
a given level of production, but a new 
salesman can receive training allowances 
to help fill the need before renewal 
commissions become payable. The field 
is by no means crowded. For in spite 
of record life insurance sales the total 
ownership has not kept pace with the 
increase in population and in national 
income during the last decade. 


Analysis of a Salesman 


He is the 


A salesman is a paradox. 





By Epwarp H. WELLs 


Vice President and Actuary 
Mutual Life of New York 


WELLS 


EDWARD. H. 


company’s representative with the public 

our customers—who must bear the 
burden of sins of commission or omis- 
sion. He is a veritable minx. He learns 
early in life of the privilege to change 
his mind, or act in an unexpected man- 
ner. He has the curiosity of a dozen 
cats, the energy of an army of boys, 
the screech of a buzz saw, the imagin- 
ation of a radio writer, the timidity of 
a spirited horse, the changeability of 


the weather. 

He likes short bulletins, guns, no 
bulletins, tables of figures, more bul- 
letins, cats, brief speeches, pea-shooters, 


half-hour meetings, fire crackers, more 


bulletins, good lunches, one good con- 
tract, higher commissions, and more 
travel allowance. 
Role of the Distributors 

Most everyone in the economy is 
engaged in production of goods or ser- 
vices, or in distribution. For some 
reason the producers, perhaps as a 
carry-over from before the industrial 


have acquired superior pres- 
tige. Yet if you think of it, the prob- 
lems of production are much farther 
on the way to being solved, sometimes 
without human intervention, than those 
of distribution. You have all heard of 
atomics and electronics, the latter now 
invading insurance home offices, but no- 
body has yet invented an automaton to 
market life insurance except in small 
or temporary packages. 

If the public gave more serious 
thought to these facts, and to the essen- 
tial role played by the distributors, I am 
sure more producers would cross the 
dividing line. The spill-over would occur 


revolution, 


not only from the higher levels of the 
professional and executive classes, but 
from the lower levels where the sons 
might seek something better than the 
mill or the factory. How rare it is, how- 
ever, that the bricklayer’s son becomes 
a successful insurance salesman? It 
would be healthful if it occurred more 
often, and indeed a few enterprising 


managers have made such up- 
recruiting pay off quite hand- 
I can’t help feeling that more 
recruiting would reduce the 


sales 
graded 
somely. 


of this 








Edward Henry Wells 


Wells was born in China of 
American parents, in 1901, where he 
received his early education in British 
and American schools. Coming to the 
United States, he was graduated in 
1922 from Wooster College in Ohio and 


Mr. 


he received his M.A. degree from 
Princeton University. Prior to enter- 
ing the life insurance field he was an 


instructor at Lafayette College and at 
Princeton, and an assistant professor at 
the University of New Hampshire. 


Mr. Wells joined the Prudential in 
1931 as a home office Group annuity 
representative. In 1935 he was named 
assistant mathematician of Prudential 
and four years later was advanced to 
mathematician In 1941 Mr. Wells 


joined Mutual of New York as assistant 
actuary, advancing to actuary in 1948, 
and in 1952 was named vice president 


and actuary. Mr. and Mrs. Wells, who 
have three children, live in Millburn, 
N. 








laborer’s demand for Government-spon- 
sored benefits. 

Needless to say, if we don’t get more 
and better marketing the wheels of pro- 
duction cannot maintain a satisfactory 
pace indefinitely. This is most particu- 
larly true in life insurance where there 
is no limit to productive capacity. Mar- 
keting is, therefore, the central core. 
The salesman is the most useful of all 
the workers. 


Rigorous Selection of Agents 


There was a time when the only train- 
ing for life insurance selling is said to 
have consisted of donation of a rate 
book and a pat on the back. Well, times 
have changed. Now-a-days if you want 
a job with a good company on the sell- 
ing end, you will be subjected to a rigor- 
ous selection procedure. Every attempt 
is made to assure success through apti- 
tude tests, guided interview techniques, 
etc. Even then the toll of failures is 
all too high because nobody yet has 
found out how to measure motivation. 
What makes a man give that extra 
effort of self-study and hard work that 
will spell success in his particular case? 

For my part I would value the ap- 
praisal of a sales manager with a goad 
record of selection and retention more 
than a whole stack of aptitude tests. To 
be successful in selling as in other lines 
requires application and imagination. 
The difference, perhaps, is that in sell- 
ing, results pay off immediately, while 
in too many other lines mediocrity is 
still paid for by the clock. 

The selling process consists of three 
main subdivisions, prospecting, analyz- 
ing and closing. The salesman must 
either have his natural market or be 
trained for one. In this area market 
research, | believe, will pay off. This 
has been given a fine start by the 
LIAMA on an industry basis, but each 
company needs to develop these studies 
on its own. 


Nearly All Insurance Applicants Can 
Qualify for Insurance 


Life insurance has been said to }y 
the one commodity that you can’t al 
ways buy just for having the money 


This was much more than truth a coup 
of decades ago than now. Formerly, as 
many as 15% of applicants for insur- 
ance were rejected because of failure 
to meet medical requirements. Now with 
the introduction of special class insur- 
ance, and the more accurate means of 
appraisal of unusual handicaps, only 1% 
or 2% of the population cannot qualify 
for coverage 

Every company has in recent years 
increased the number of plans of insur- 
ance offered for special needs and spe- 
cial risks. In fact it often seems as ii 
the ingenuity of actuaries was_ being 
taxed unduly to solve problems of dis- 
tribution—as if another new gimmick 
would solve everything. Sometimes, in 
deed, it seems to—for a while. 


Best Sale to Meet Special Needs 


I certainly do not begrudge the sales 
force for the new products | have had 
to work on. In fact, in nothing else do 
I derive as much satisfaction. My only 
gripe is that so many salesmen do not 
appear to devote enough study to the 
various products to learn their proper 
application. Every agency should have 
a product-man to advise what to sell to 
best meet special needs. Nothing works 


as efficiently for a given need as the 
product specifically designed for the 
purpose, 


Much that has been written about the 
typical salesman is false. You will not 
find just one kind of personality, or one 
set of responses. Salesmen are a re- 
markably heterogeneous group, and suc- 


cess often occurs where it seems least 
likely. 
Sales conventions are interesting things 


A frequent occurrence starts out by 
some home office guy telling the official 
and approved way to accomplish an ob 
jective. Immediately a salesman jumps 
up to correct the ‘home office and tell 


the real way to do it. Then another 
man tells the real-real way from his 
vast store of experience. It bears no 


more relation to his pal’s way than to 


the official way. This all goes to prove 
ee there is nothing stereotyped about 
selling. Salesmen, I believe, are among 
the world’s greatest individualists, and 
each one who succeeds must have 
enough imagination to cet what 


works best for himself. 

Fear is one of the common bugaboos 
of salesmanship. The successful over- 
coming of it is a mark of triumph. Just 


} 
as we all have to goad i i to a 


distasteful things, so you will find top- 
flight salesmen who have overcome atl 
aversion to prospecting, or a fear 0! 
rebuff by strangers. It gives the sales- 


man resoluteness that can often be mis 
judged by an actuary as obstinacy. The 
salesman learns not to take no tor an 
answer. 
The One-Man Clamor 
One interesting result, sometimes ac 
companying high grade sales talent, 


the ability to stage a one-man — 
By this I mean making a al . 
writing an impassioned letter irging 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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Companies Advertising in National Magazines 


(Continued from Page 57) 


Guy through Really Relaxed and Off to 
a Good Start 
by He’s (They’re) insured in the New 
england Life. 

Our new logotype 
played, preceded by the promise of A 
Better Life for You, 
with the reminder, The Company that 
Mutual Life 
1835. Copy plugged away 
the benefits and advantages 
a New England Life contract. 


. . followed in each case 


was cleanly dis- 


and underscored 


founded Insurance in 


America 
gently on 
found in 
Example: 
The quickest and surest way to bring 
this (feeling of confidence) about 1s 
through adequate life insurance, and 
while youre getting it you might just 
as well get the liberal advantages of the 

New England Life contract. 

How did our agents like the cam- 
paign? The public? What did we our- 
selves think of it, looking back upon 23 
consecutive years of national advertis- 
ing? Our dissenting agents, if any there 
be, have kept their own counsel. Com- 
ments from the field have been unani 
mously favorable. The public’s reaction 
is more difficult to guage without a 
coupon offer, but all letters received 
have been complimentary in nature. As 
for ourselves, the fact that we plan to 
continue this theme indefinitely should 
speak for itself. 


New York Life’s Campaign 
Broadest It’s Ever Used 


F. L. COOPER 
Advertising Manager 


New York Life advertising in 1956 is 
appearing in 35 national magazines, Sun- 
day newspaper supplements, 26 insurance 
publications, and selected trade maga- 
zines and newspapers. To back agents 
through advertising, Nylic in 1956 offers 
the broadest and most detailed advertis- 
ing and merchandising program it has 
ever developed. 

The program includes 13 different ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

First is the career series, a public 
service effort, appearing in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s 
and Scholastic. Adaptations run in lead- 
ing trade publications of the career fields 
covered, and booklet reprints are offered 
through special advertisements in Na- 
tional Geographic, Parents, and Grade 
Teacher, The series includes six double 
page advertisements, black and white. 

Farm advertisements (full page, black 
and white) appear monthly in Success 
ful Farming and Farm Journal and for 


1956 Progressive Farmer was added for 
greater coverage in the South. 
Group and Employe Protection Plan 


advertising runs in Business Week (full 
page, black and white, monthly) and the 
Rotarian, the Lion, Kiwanis Magazine 
and Elks Magazine (single column, two- 
color, six times). 

\ special campaign in Canada includes 
six full-page advertisements in McLean’s, 
Liberty, and Time Canadian. City news- 
papers are also used with the ads ap 
pearing in French as well as English. 

Six product advertisements, each ap 
pearing in various publications over a 
two-month period, run in Life, Look, 
Collier’s, Saturday Evening Post, Time 
and Newsweek (13 times), Better Homes 
& Gardens, and Town Journal (six 
times). Other magazines used include 
New Yorker, Holiday, House Beautiful, 
Living for Young Homemakers, Ameri 
can Home and Small Home Guides. The 
advertisements are full page, black and 
white and carry coupons offering book 
lets. Appeal is varied, but usually 


stresses need, specific plan and premium 
rate. 

Insurance trade journals and broker- 
age magazines carry full-page advertise- 
ments tying in with the product cam- 
paign. Twenty-six publications are used 


with insertions varying from one to 18. 
Recruiting advertisements appear in 
military papers and Readers’ Digest. 
Special newspaper advertisements are 
used regionally for local campaigns. 
New York Life’s 1956 budget for ad- 
vertising is approximately 25% higher 
than 1955. A high level of acceptance 
of New York Life advertising by agents 
and by the public is indicated through 
coupon returns and requests for reprints. 


Noted Policyholders 
Aid Northwestern Mutual 


ROBERT E. TEMPLIN 
Superintendent of Agencies 


The current advertising campaign of 
the Northwestern Mutual features state- 
ments of prominent citizens, all of whom 
are policyholders of the company. 
Through these statements appearing in 
Time, Newsweek, and Successful Farm- 
ing, we believe a helpful service is given 
to life insurance buyers. The advice 
which these leaders give in the adver- 
{isements is rendered impartially, which 
contributes greatly to their power of 
conviction. And their advice comes with 
authority—for these men and women, be- 
cause of their positions of eminence, 
have the best fact-finding facilities. Their 
experience with life insurance and 
finance is far above average, and hence, 
are in good position to share their think- 
ing with those readers of our ads with 
limited experience, We have received 
many comments from the general public, 
telling us they have profited from the 
series. 

Specific objectives of the campaign 
are: 1. to resell our present policyhold- 
ers on the company, 2. to reach more 
prospects for life insurance in an in- 
formative way so that they will be better 
prepared for an agent’s call, and 3. to 
reach centers of influence, that is, im- 
portant business and civic leaders whose 
opinions of life insurance are held in 
high esteem and often sought by others. 

We hope through our advertising to 
establish firmly and favorably the com- 
pany, to make its advantages better and 
more widely known, and thus, make the 
efforts of the Northwestern Mutual 
agent more productive. Our agents have 
reported very favorable response from 
their prospects who have read the ad- 
vertisements, Reprints of the ads have 
been extremely effective as a direct mail 
enclosure and as a sales aid in the inter- 
view. 


Northwestern National Uses 
Actual Cases From Files 


KENNETH WUNSCH 
Advertising Manager 


Northwestern National Life is contin- 
uing the national magazine advertising 
theme begun in the autumn of 1954, and 
which is summed up in the punch line, 
“Life Insurance is for Living!” 

The advertisements, each of which is 
built around an actual case from the 
company’s files, are designed to gain 
recognition for the company, build pres- 
tige and acceptance for the agent, as well 
as opening the way to successful inter- 
views for him, and incidentally, to stim- 
ulate the public’s thinking on modern 
uses of life insurance. Monthly inser- 
tions this year are rotating among Satur- 
day Evening Post, Time, Newsweek, and 
Successful Farming. 

\ll the advertisements are full page in 
size, black and white, with brief copy 
and an arresting illustration. 

NwNL does not use coupons in its ad 
vertisements, so public acceptance of this 
series is not easily gauged, but Starch 
Readership figures have been consistent- 
ly high, and the use of merchandising 
materials relating to this campaign ‘by 
our field force continues to grow, as do 
voluntary comments of approval by the 
agents. 
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Pan-American New Series 
Points Up Specific Needs 


RICHARD L. HINDERMANN 
Vice President, Public Relations 


Pan-American Life entered the field of 
national magazine advertising in June, 
1955. The main purpose of our campaign 
was to build prestige for our representa- 
tives and for our company throughout 
the states in which we operate and to 
make us known in those states we plan 
to enter at a future date. Our ads also 
had “sell” in them. 

Each ad stresses a particular need, 
but no particular policy. They are based 
on the fact that the things a person must 
do to take care of those he loves cost 
money and that life insurance is the 
surest and cheapest way to always be 
able to do those things. 

Media used in the United States dur- 
ing 1955 were Time and Newsweek with 
one-column ads. Jn 1956 we are using the 
same media with two column ads but less 
frequently. Our ads appear five times in 
each magazine. Because of our Latin 
American operation we entered the mag- 
azines Life Kn Espanol and Selecciones 
this year and our results have been 
exceptional, 

Our budget for 1956 was increased by 
10% over 1955. All ads are in black and 
white, using a lot of white space with 
an illustration. 

Thus far we have been very pleased 
with the results of our campaigns. Our 
agency force reports that the ads, plus 
effective mailing pieces and reproduc- 
tions, have helped them immensely in 
cities distantly located from our home 
office. In the United States our coupon 
returns have not been too great, but 
some sales have culminated as a result 
of answers to the ads. In Latin America 
coupon returns have been phenomenal 
and many excellent sales can be directly 
traced to our ads. 


Penn Mutual Spotlights 
Million Dollar Producers 
FRANK S. PULVER 


Director of Sales Promotion 


Penn Mutual’s national advertising for 
1956 has only one purpose in mind and 
that is to build the prestige of Penn 
Mutual producers who pay for a million 
or more dollars of business in one year 
in the Penn Mutual, 

Our plans this year called for only 
one double page spread in the Saturday 
Evening Post, issue of February 26, pic- 
turing the 78 Penn Mutual underwriters 
who paid for a million or more of busi- 
ness in the company during 1955. We use 
this publicity in the Saturday Evening 
Post as an incentive and a reward for 
those people who reach this achieve- 
ment. We feel that it has paid off tre- 
mendously by the fact that the number 
of million dollar producers increased al- 
most 100%, from 40 to 78, the first year 
this was offered as an incentive. 

The Saturday Evening Post double 
page spread is in four colors and lists 
the name and home city of the under- 
writer as well as his picture. As a tie-in, 
we run a half-page ad in the local news- 
paper of each man. This appears on the 
same day that the SEP comes out on 
the news stand. 

This whole Penn Mutual Million Club 
program has been so successful that we 
are anticipating well over 100 members 
in our 1956 Penn Mutual Million Club 
and will probably (and hope we will) be 
forced into using a four page gate fold 
in the SEP next February. 


Phoenix Coupons Test 


Family Income Appeal 


C. RUSSELL NOYES 
Secretary and Advertising Mgr. 


Even though the major emphasis in 


Phoenix Mutual magazine advertising 
has been on Retirement Income the 


company has tested several new appeals 
during the year, including Family In- 
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come. Retirement Income continues 4, 
have the greatest pulling power in term; 
of coupons but the company will con 
tinue to test other appeals. The faq 
that every advertisement includes 
coupon gives Phoenix Mutual an excel. 
lent method of testing various gener! 
appeals and also specific factors such 4 
illustrations, copy and_ headlines. 
The amount invested in advertising 
space was increased in 1956, but much 
of this was used to meet the Increased 
costs of space and production. Wij) 
magazine space rates about to take ap. 
other jump, any company using thi 
medium next year faces the necessity 
of either making a substantial increase 
in the appropriation or curtailing the 
amount of space used. With the sales 
climate as favorable as it is today, jt 
seems more than likely that most com. 
panies doing magazine advertising wil] 
provide the extra dollars required. 


Prov. Mutual’s New Ads 
Use Bob Day Cartoons 


ROBERT A. ADAMS 
Supervisor of Public Relations 


Provident Mutual in the last six years 
has increased its new paid business fig- 
ure by approximately 100%. Naturally, 
this healthy growth pattern is the out- 
come of much planning and careful 
appraisal of the company’s policies, As 
a result, the area of national advertising 
has been re-examined. 

In the period since Provident Mutual 
last entered consumer magazines the 
services of the company have expanded 
New lines have been added, such as acci- 
dent and sickness, hospitalization; new 
policies have been introduced or estab- 
lished ones have been brought up to 
date. The company recently entered the 
field of Group insurance which will un- 
doubtedly broaden contacts with the 
public and establish Provident Mutual 
services in more market areas. 

This pattern of growth, the promise 
of greater development in the future, 
and the increase in life insurance adver- 
tising have changed the situation with 
regard to our national advertising pol- 
icy. It has been nearly 20 years since 
the last consumer magazine ad ap- 
peared. 

September of this year marked our 
first insertion in a nationally known 
news publication. In beginning such a 
program it was decided to make our 
pitch by way of the rifle method to a 
certain specific group which we would 
want to interest. We expect to insert 


eight times in U. S. News & World 
Report. : 
The ads feature the cartoons 0! 


Bob Day and will appear in black and 
white and full page. They emphasize 
the role of the Provident Mutual agent 
—thus serving two purposes: to inform 
the public of the capabilities and de- 
pendability of the Provident Mutual 
agent and at the same time give him a 
pat on the back for the fine work which 
he has been doing. There wil! be no 
coupon type of advertising and no rec- 
ords kept as to leads from these specific 
ads. 

Enthusiasm for the campaign 
ning high both in the agencies 
the home office. 


is run- 
and in 


Prudential Broadens 
Sunday Ad Coverage 


HENRY M. KENNEDY 
Executive Director Public Relations 
and Advertising 


Prudential’s national advertising ™ 
print media appears 13 times a year 
the magazine sections of 130 Sunday 
newspapers—22 more than last year— 
with a combined circulation of more 
than 32,000,000, Our current budget 10° 
this advertising is 9% greater than las! 
year’s, 


Our broadly 


advertising objectives, 
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Berkshire knows an 
Agent's time is valuable! 


Thus, the policies in our modernized — 


Portfolio of Coverages have even faster sale- 
ability through a time-saving Agent's Training and 
Sales-Aid Program. It is compact, complete and easy to handle. 





ANALYSIS 
AND 
PROGRAMMING 








“Money When It’s Needed” is Berkshire’s new, beautifully 
designed, easy to use visual programming device. It has all the 
flexibility needed for smooth, effective approaches to estate 
analysis, simple or advanced programming, or package sales. 








ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 

All policies . . . and their presentation .. . have been 
re-designed to speed the sale. A new, complete, con- 
venient to use kit covers: ‘“Non-Cancellable & Guar- 
anteed Renewable Disability,” ‘Superior Accident,” 
“Modern Disability,” ‘Hospital Expense,” “Accident 
Expense,” “Centennial Disability” and a “What To Sell 
& How To Sell It” booklet. 






ERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. * A MUTUAL COMPANY °* 1851 
Life, Annuities, Pension Plans and Accident & Sickness 


W. RANKIN FUREY, C.L.U. GEORGE D. COVELL, C.L.U. 
President Agency Vice President 












AGENT’S TRAINING PROGRAM 


5 clearly written manuals literally 
speed you to more successful 
insurance selling. 
They are 
arranged 
and 
indexed 
for 
permanent, 
convenient 
reference, 
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SINGLE NEED INSURANCE 
Benefit from swiftly paced sales methods when you recommend “Money-Backer,” 
“Executive Protector” or Juvenile policies. A conveniently organized kit covers 
each—complete with planning and sales literature, “prospect finders,” mailers, 
“rail-to-run-on” guides. 










INSURED PENSION SYSTEM 


You can be fingertip fast, 
to make the most 

of the time busy 
executives can 
spare. It’s a 
simple matter 
to readily put 
your hands on 
all facts and 
figures; they are 
conveniently assembled in an 


attache style presentation case. 






BUSINESS INSURANCE 
Berkshire’s “Ownership 
Control Plans” Kit gets 
you on the target 
in a hurry. 
Dealing with 
businessmen, 
you'll know 

what to 
recommend 

and how to do 
it... through 
organizers, pre- 
approach and 4 pee ah ‘ 
follow-up letters Re 
visual sales aids 4 
and other useful 
selling tools. 
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speaking, are to maintain high Pruden- 
tial prestige, to pave the way for Pru- 
dential agents to sell and conserve busi- 
ness, and to reach as many people as 
possible in all walks of life. 

We try to accomplish the first objec- 
tive through attractively clean and well 


ordered full page ads—generally poster- 


type illustrations, in color, with’ brief 
copy—in which layout, typography, pic- 
ture, words and idea combine to leave 
the reader with a good feeling about 


Prudential and Prudential representa- 


lives. 





We the 
away with him, of course, the thought 
that 
greater financial security for his family 


also want reader to 


Prudential can help him achieve 
and himself. To that end we talk about 
specific needs such as mortgage and rent 
insurance, sickness and accident protec- 
the 


for life insurance in general. To 


tion, retirement income, and about 
need 
establish the agent as the person through 
whom these needs may be fulfilled, we 
constantly reiterate, “See Your Pruden- 
tial Agent.” 

The Sunday 


magazine sections of 


carry 


newspapers—we have been in them since 
early 1952—are well suited to our objec- 
tive of having our advertising reach as 
broad a market as possible, in the areas 
Where most of our agents are situated. 


The Prudential has been in another 
mass medium — television — since 1950. 
his year, for the fourth consecutive 


year, we are again sponsoring “You Are 
There,” dramatic re-creations of history, 
over 138 CBS-TV stations. Via this me- 
dium, which permits us to add the at- 
tention-holding values of sound and 
motion to ovr advertising messages, we 
reach five to seven million families every 
week. 





Ss Y MBOL;L 


In six short years... 


O F A C H 1 


EV EM EN T 


GENERA - 


PERN 
u 


Insurance in force has doubled at General 


American Life. With this growth General American 


Life now joins the nation’s top thirty companies 


having 2 billion dollars or more insurance in force. 


The increasing number of new agencies and 


the sound development of established agencies 


is building volume at a rate that makes General 


American Life one of the fastest growing com- 


panies in the entire insurance field. This is in 


large part the result of General American Life’s 


rewarding agency contract known as LSF be- 


cause it is in fact a Lifetime Security Franchise. 


Now, reduced premiums in both ordinary and 


group insurance and continuing dividend per- 


formance add policy appeal for extra sales impact. 


@ For information write Frank Vesser, Vice-President 


General American Life 


one of the nation’s leading mutual legal 


reserve companies 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Standard Life’s One-Shot 
Ad Stimulates Agents 
WILLIAM O’BRIEN 


Advertising and Promotion Manager 
The national magazine advertising ef- 
Standard Life of Indiana are 


geared to the size of the company. Reg 


g- 


forts of 


ular insertions of advertising in a maga- 
zine of national character is out of the 
question for the Standard Life’s budget. 
On the other hand, Standard Life be- 
lieves that national magazine advertis- 
ing is a greater booster for life insur- 
ance salesmen. 

Under the circumstances, the program 
that Standard follows is to approxi- 
mately once a year take part of a page 
in a national magazine, and then sur- 
round this advertising with a_ tremen- 
dous amount of direct mail, and sales 
promotion. We are well satisfied with 
the results from the standpoint of 
agents’ reaction as it gives them the 
implied feeling that they receive the 
same advertising assistance that any 
company gives its men, regardless of 
size. We think we would be wasting 
our money, if we did not merchandise 
the advertisement. 

We realize that we do not get as 
much value from the advertising itself, 
as we would were there to be a reason- 
able amount of continuity in same, par- 
ticularly if we were plugging some par- 
ticular theme. Therefore, in preparing 
the ad, we fix upon some idea that we 
think will attract the attention of the 
casual reader. In these days, we believe 
the cost of the product is the most news 
worthy theme that can be used. Hence, 


we dwell on that idea. We are most 
satisfied with the results produced to 
date. 


Travelers Emphasizes Its 
Multiple Line Protection 
HARRY BARSANTEE 


Manager, Public Information and 
Advertising Dept. 

In 1956, Travelers national advertising 
promotes life insurance as part of a new 
multiple-line concept of protection for 
the family and its values. This concept 
is called American Family Independence, 
in the United States, and Canadian 
Family Security, in Canada. It is sym- 
bolized by a trademark of a large “T” 
sheltering a family and its possessions, 
which appears in every consumer ad- 
vertisement. 

Every Travelers advertisement is a 
dramatization of the “Family Independ- 
ence” theme. Each ad points out that 
the Travelers, through its representa- 
tives, is qualified to service every need 
for family protection. 

The majority of consumer ads empha- 
size a particular form of insurance in 
their attention-getting elements — the 
headline, the illustration and the intro- 
ductory copy. However, regardless © 
the kind of protection featured, it 1s 
always promoted within the framework 
of the multiple-line theme. 

The advertising program is directed, 
for the most part, at young families 
having an income of between $5,500 and 





$9,500 a year. These are the familie 
with adequate income to support an 
insurance program and with an active 
interest and need for developing such a 
program. 


The ads deal with actual families in- 
sured with the Travelers. Illustrated 
with authentic and vivid photographs ot 
the family in action, they relate real 
stories about real people through a 
documentary copy approach. Typical 
headlines are “Our Mortgaged Home Is 
Blessed” and “How Do Your Living 
Standards Compare With the Harring- 
tons ?” 

Again this year the Travelers national 
advertising budget was increased while 
the list of consumer magazines (Life, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Time and 
(Continued on Page 124) 
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ents THE C.L.U. DESIGNATION 





ldger 
es An Important Step to 
are 
Reg- e 
ot Greater Income, Markets, Prestige 
t the 
dget, 
be- 
-rtis- ° . ° . 
nite Just what is a C.L.U. — Chartered Life Underwriter? He is a man who has had pre- ) 
. scribed life insurance selling experience and has passed examinations in the fields of life 
sram . Md 
roxi- insurance fundamentals, general education, law, trusts and taxes, and finance. In short — 
pene C.L.U. is an important, professional designation and for many years A‘tna Life has con- 
nen. sidered participation in the C.L.U. program as one of the most important steps in a suc- 
ik cessful sales career. 
= C.L.U. participation is demanding. It means many hours of concentrated effort over a 
1€ : : ° ° , 
ite long period of time. Experience shows that a salesman’s earnings are greater both during 
hae preparation and after the designation has been awarded. C.L.U.’s are equipped to 
ting solicit business in expanding markets. And C.L.U.’s enjoy increased prestige in their 
sei: business and in their communities. 
:. “ae 
self, 
SOon- 
par- 
par- 
ring 
we 
the 
ine Every year more and more Atna Life 
ews representatives earn the right to 
nce, wear the C.L.U. key. The key and 
‘ ef er menage sooner area The suggested material for Chartered Life Un- 
to prospects and clients as a sign of 2 : : 
: ee derwriter study includes books which are 
professional knowledge and ability. f : 
standard texts in many colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the U.S.A. In preparing 
for C.L.U. exams, salesmen become well 
grounded in law, government, economics, 
on sociology, finance as they are pertinent 
| to the job of life insurance selling. The 
tna Home Office Library lends these books 
id | for study without charge. 





ne In addition to loaning books for C.L.U. study, Atna Life, offers financial assistance. C.L.U. stands for knowledge, professional competence, and prestige. tna Life 
ve Help is given in paying examination fees as well as a portion of travel and living subscribes wholeheartedly to the C.L.U. program and the C.L.U. pledge: 
a expenses for men who qualify to attend the yearly two-week C.L.U. Institute. “In all my relations with clients, | agree to observe the following rule of profes- 


sional conduct: I shall, in the light of all the circumstances surrounding my client, 
n- which I shall make every effort to ascertain and understand, give him that service 
ed which, had I been in the same circumstances, | would have applied to myself.” 


AETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY Hartford, Connecticut 
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UNITE with UNITED 


For a Successful Insurance Career 






















UNITED OFFERS: 


Industrial Life Insurance 
Industrial Health and Accident Insurance, including 
additional Benefits for Hospital Confinement 


Commercial Department 
Lifetime Disability Accident and Health Policies 
Hospital—Medical—Surgical Coverage 


ALL FORMS OF ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 


For Our Full Time Agents We Have 
Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund Plan, and 
Group Insurance for Life, Hospital, Sickness and 
Accident 


Operating in Forty States and District of 
Columbia 
* * * 


EXCELLENT AGENCY AND GENERAL AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR QUALIFIED PRODUCERS 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


1313 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 

































































STRENGTH 
and 
SERVICE 


Like a mighty dam, Southland Life~ 
Insurance Company has the strength to 
withstand any stress and strain... and 
the capacity and facilities to store up 
resources and distribute them in future 
benefits to policyowners and their 
families. 

For the security and service it affords 
American families, for the contribution 
it makes to the growth and development 
of the Nation, you can always depend on 
Southland Life. Let the Southland Life 
make your future more secure. 


Over... 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


60 Branch Offices 





Home Office ¢ 


Dallas 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION e 


GROUP 














Handing Policy to Fifth Generation 





In accompanying picture Agent Harry Walter of Mutual of New York, Cleve- 
land agency, is shown with members of a Wooster, Ohio, family which has been 
insured in Mutual Life for five generations. 

Mr. Walter, who began his career in 1913, insured the great-great-grandfather 
of Dale Dean Zutavern (the baby in the accompanying photograph) when the 
former was 62. The baby’s great-grandmother is seated in the center; on the right 
is his grandmother. Mrs. Frances E. Zutavern, holding her son, accepts from Mr. 


Walter the policy written on Dale. 





Salesman’s Opportunities-Wells 
(Continued from Page 118) 


some idea with such force that the 
demand would appear to emanate not 
from an individual salesman, as it does, 
but spontaneously from the entire sales 
force. The demand frequently relates to 
some imagined increase in saleability of 
the company’s product, or to adoption 
of a questionable practice in use by a 
competitor. Both of these objectives are 
laudable from the salesman’s point of 
view but not always feasible at the time. 

The one-man clamor is frequently 
directed to the nearest actuary. My 
advice, when an actuary sees the tor- 
nado-like clamor coming, is to clamber 
into the nearest cellar and let the next 
guy get swept off his feet! Much as I 
dislike one-man clamors, I must admit 
that occasionally I have learned a lot 
from them. 

A strange predilection that so many 
good salesmen seem to have is a yen for 
a management job. I have seen them 
take a drastic cut in pay to make the 
switch. Then strangely enough they 
seem often to lose the very feel of the 
salesman. The salesman, on the other 
hand, has been so effectively sold on 
the independent contractor status that 
he often wants to be left alone by the 
manager. It is all very puzzling to an 
actuary. 


Fascination of Insurance Salesmanship 


One million-dollar salesman, who has 
unquestioned business integrity, as most 
of his kind do, once told me why he 
would never give up selling life insur- 
ance. He said it had the extreme fas- 
cination to him that nothing else had 
but deep-sea fishing. A fascinating 
thought! I suppose he meant that a 
big and difficult sale was like pulling 
in a fighting barracuda. Or we can pic- 
ture the tarpon that sounded and broke 
the line, to be caught later by a luckier 
fisherman. Perhaps the guy who buys 
a $1,000 policy quickly to get it over is 
just a dead-weight cod. 

In my opinion there is no time like 
the present for embarking on a life in- 
surance sales career. I would with much 
less hesitation advise it than an actuarial 
career. There is now a maximum num- 
ber of products available, a greater 
spread of insurable risks, better sales 
training, and an increasing consciousness 
of marketing problems. Moreover, insur- 
ance coverage in relation to national 
income is at a relatively low ebb despite 
record new sales in recent years. More 





people need to be taught the value of 
insurance as property, as well as to 
provide protection. 


The Actuary’s Attitude 


The actuary seems often to have con- 
trary interests to the salesman. The ac- 
tuary stands for conservatism and the 
fair administration of rules, not always 
understood by the salesman. Sometimes 
it is so difficult to explain the situation 
that I readily delegate the job to my 
assistants! Yet, when salesmen at work- 
shop sessions are asked to vote on ac- 
ceptance of actual risk cases, it is re- 
freshing to find that they really appre- 
ciate conservatism, and often reject a 
perfectly acceptable risk. 

My advice to young actuaries is that 
they study the salesman. It is most im- 
portant to get his point of view. Only 
where our purposes and objectives are 
combined can the best results be ob- 
tained. 

Perhaps we actuaries have the Indian 
sign on some salesmen. As an example, 
not long ago my wife told me of steering 
several from our door by telling them 
that I was an actuary! An unexpected 
discovery it was to her. 

Salesmen and their wives are good 
company at social functions. In fact, the 
wife is frequently a most important 
component of the business team. I al- 
ways seek them out at parties, knowing 
it will keep me in good spirits and 
relieve me of too much talking. Sales- 
men are gold mines of general informa- 
tion—always interesting, and sometimes 
correct. 

Often I am made humble by the 
deference and respect shown to me by 
salesmen, from the beginner to the mil- 
lion dollar producer, that I feel I little 
merit. My hat is off to the salesman— 
a hard-working, colorful and thoroughly 
interesting guy! 





Travelers’ Advertising 


(Continued from Page 122) 


Newsweek) was held to a minimum to 
provide greater frequency and a stronget 
impression. For emphasis, the use 0! 
the second color is confined to “The 
Travelers” in the signature which gives 
a strong backing for every Travelers 
representative and also highlights the 
multiple-line nature of the company. 
Advertising to prospects for the bust 
ness forms of life insurance appears this 
year in Fortune, Business Week, Na- 
tion’s Business, U. S. News & Wort 
Report. 
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around the Round Table! 


Over the past year, a record number of New York Life 
agents earned one of the highest tributes in the life insurance 
field. To each and every one of our 246 Round Table members 
for 1956 the Company extends hearty congratulations on a 
good job well done. 


New York Life congratulates 
its 246 members in the 


1956 Million-Dollar Round Table~— 


67 Nylic agents qualified for the first time. And of the 67, 
six have been with New York Life three years or less. What’s 
more, these 246 agents not only set a new Round Table mem- 
bership record for New York Life—but for all life insurance 


another new record for the industry! companies as well. 


The Company feels that this spirit among its representatives 
is further evidence that the New York Life agent is not only 
“fa good man to know’’—but is also ‘‘a good man to be!” 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ol Madison Avenue. New York 10, N.Y. 
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MAURY KUSINITZ 

Maury Kusinitz, CLU, Fall River, 
Mass., who joined Guardian Life in 1946, 
has qualified for that company’s Presi- 


dent’s and Leaders clubs a number of 
times. He is president of Greater Fall 
River Association of Insurance Agents, 


a general insurance organization, as he 
also conduct a general insurance office. 
He is a past president of Fall River Life 
Underwriters Association and of Fall 
River Lions Club. He is past secretary 
and treasurer of Rhode Island Chapter 
of CLU. Also, he is past advanced gifts 
chairman of Fall River’s Red Cross. He 
has just completed a term as director of 
Fall River Community Fund. 


Turned Agent After 
Being Cashier 21 Years 


Walter S. Evans, J. J. Bissell agency, 
ankers Life Co., Houston, Tex., joined 
the company in 1944 and has been con- 


1) 
> 


re 





WALTEI 


sales 


member of its top 
club for nine years—the 
President’s Club. Before entering the 
field Mr. Evans was a cashier of 
the company for 21 years. He writes a 
high-type business. 


secutively a 
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Insurance Agents Are Attractive People 


Sons Join Father's Agency 
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One of the best known members of MDRT, Alden H. Smith, Sr., CLU, of E. T. 
Proctor general agency, Northwestern Mutual Life, Nashville, and who also is a 
member of an agency called Smith, Reed and Thompson, is shown in picture with 
lis two sons, George D., 22, and Alden H., Jr., 24, who have joined him in business. 


Alden H. Smith, 
Sr., has a degree 


of B.A. from Van- 
derbilt University 
and did graduate 


work at Harvard 
School of  Busi- 
ness Adm*inistra- 
‘ion and Boston 
University. He 
spent two and a 
half years in the 
Air Corps as. in- 
telligence officer 
and executive offi- 
cer of Troop Car- 
rier Squadron. He 
was genera] chair- 
man of Nashville 
Community 


Chest, March of 
Dimes, Heart As- 
sociation. and 
United Givers 
Fund drives, and 
has been on 
boards of many 


Nashville civic, so- 
cial and humani- 
tarian organiza- 
tions. 

George  Dribell 
Smith, Vanderbilt 
University B.A. 
graduate, who 
signed a full-time 
contract with 
Northwestern Mu- 
tual on June 1, 
1956, reported to 
the Army on Au- 
gust 30. Alden H., 
Jr., also a Van- 
derbilt B.A., saw 








Left to Right: George D. Smith, Alden H. Smith, Jr. 
and Alden H. Smith, Sr. 


two years of active duty with U. S. Navy as ensign and lieutenant. He attended 
New York University suimmer school in 1955 and is a graduate of Wharton Schoo’, 


University of Pennsylvania. 


eddie P. Stephens, Logan, W. Va., 
State Farm Insurance Companies, son 
of a farmer who had nine children, was 
captain of his football team during his 
senior year at high school. His first job 
after leaving high school was in a 


EDDIE P| STEPHENS 


He also joined Northwestern Mutual on June 1, 1956. 


garage as an auto body repairman which 
work he did for seven years. For a time 
he operated a body shop of his own 
Which he sold to go with State Farm 
on a full-time basis. He has sold a sub- 
stantial amount of life insurance each 
year; has been a member of its Leader’s 
Club for the past six years and he led 
the entire organization in automobile 
production in 1951 with 1,555 applica- 
tions. Since 1943 he has sold more than 
10,000 State Farm automobile policies. 


Deacon Decorated 


By Netherlands 

Fraser Deacon, CLU, Canada Life, 
Toronto, was awarded the decoration 
of Officer of Orange Nassau with Swords 
by the Netherlands Government in De- 
cember, 1945. Mr. Deacon had joined 
the Royal Canadian Corps of Signals in 
the ranks in September, 1939, and saw 
service in North Africa and Europe. 
When he was discharged in November, 
1945 he had the rank of major. He was 
commanding officer as lieutenant-colo- 
nel, 2nd Signal Regiment, Reserve Army, 
until May, 1954. 

A native of Toronto Mr. Deacon is a 
graduate of Universitv of Toronto, Class 
of 1939 with a Bachelor of Commerce 
degree in commerce and finance and is 
a life and qualifying member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 


Joined Canada Life in 1939 


Mr. Deacon joined the Canada Life in 


ad 














































Rich’s Fairlington Studio 


GEORGE C. BEATTY 


George C. Beatty, Acacia Mutual, 
North Virginia branch, who after being 
employed in the home office since Sep- 
tember 1, 1955, resigned to become an 
agent, paid for $700,000 his first 11 
months. 

Here is his activity in civic affairs: a 
Commissioner for Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, instructor for American Red Cross, 
several executive positions with Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, chief of the 
Arlington County fire department, sec- 
ond vice president of Arlington County 
Fire Association and positions with 
Parents-Teachers Association. He went 
to Naval Academy School and George 
Washington University. 





FRASER DEACON 


the accounting department in July, 1939, 
after his graduation from University ot 
Toronto, but three months later he was 
on active service with the Canadian 
Army. He returned to the company upon 
his discharge in November, 1945 and was 
transferred to the field organization in 
December, 1945. He had early experience 
in estate planning with the late Frank 
C. Hoy, and since that time has spe- 
ialized in estate planning, business in- 
surance and employer-employe beneit 
plans. His address before the Toronto 
CLU chapter analyzing estate plans tor 
a young executive was printed in The 
Financial Post of Toronto. 

On the board of Life Underwriters 
Association of Canada, Mr. Deacon 1s 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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Business Men Neglect 


(Continued from Page 116) 


insurance man in town who knows more 
about you, your family, your business, 
than I do. When Mary becomes ill, 
do you call two or three doctors? Do 
you ask each to diagnose her condition 
and prescribe? Would you say to these 
doctors: ‘The one who writes the best 
prescription will be the one I will use.’ 
That would not be your procedure, but 
I do believe you would call the doctor 


in whom you have had the most con- 


OLD BOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 


fidence. Bob, your need today is not to 
call a physician for Mary, but you do 
need a counsel for your business. Let 
me play doctor for awhile and prescribe 
for you.” 


Followed Agent’s Recommendations 


He asked what I’d recommend and I] 
suggested he keep the premium down, 
but take $40,000 to protect both the 
mortgage and his interest. Impressed 
and convinced he said: “Write it up the 
way you see fit.” Even today I do not 
know whether he saw any figures as to 
how the contract worked out, but I do 


*50 productive years of 
providing insurance buyers 
“More Peace of Mind Per 





Premium Dollar” 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ri: 


W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


ecidental 


know the $65.78 per month premium he 
paid was all the business could stand. 
Twenty months later Bob had what he 
thought was only an intestinal disturb- 
ance but later died suddenly of a heart 
attack, It was my privilege to take care 
of the death claims and deliver either 
cash or supplemental contracts in the 
amount of $57,000. 

There are many other business cases 
which have shown the wide variety of 
insurance coverages to meet business 
situations already current or which may 
arise in the future. Since the 1954 Rev- 
enue Act became effective we have more 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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tools to work with, the Equity Plan and 
the Split Dollar Plan, for instance. 
Mr. Esry’s career on Page 132.—Ed. 


Study 10 Languages to Use 
On Their Tour of the World 


‘dt 


u 


Mr. and Mrs. W. L. McPherrin 


mastering language book. 


William L. McPherrin who has been 
with the Kansas City Life for 33 years 
and during that time has won the Na- 
tional Quality Award nine times and is 
a charter member of his company’s 
President’s Club, is now on a 40,000-mile 
world tour with his wife. They sailed 
on July 26 and on their tour will travel 
by ocean liners, cargo vessels, plane and 
rail, 

Before sailing Mr. McPherrin set him- 
self a new goal—learning 10 languages. 
They are French, Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, German, Dutch, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Greek and Turkish. 

This is not going to be a tour of the 
globe which will ‘break all records in 
speed as exploring places off the beaten 
path is one of the many aims, although 
major points of interest, including large 
cities in the Middle East, France, Great 
Britain, Netherlands, Germany, South 
America, South Africa and the Far East 
are included in the itinerary. This global 
trip is the culmination of a lifelong 
dream of the McPherrins 

Mr. McPherrin, who is with the home 
office agency of Kansas City Life, has 
written at least one application a week 
for nearly a quarter of a century. He 
is a graduate of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology with a degree in engi- 
neering. When he returns, about April 
1, 1958, he expects to continue writing 
consecutive weekly production. 


(Continued from Page 116) 


quiring large estates in front of them, 
the purchase of large amounts of life 
insurance seems logical and good busi- 
ness.” 

Without centers of influence and 
policy holders, the agency is prin 
a “list” agency. Newcomers list, 
business list and marriage and birth 
lists supply most of the prospects. The 
are approached through direct mail 
telephone calls. Cold canvas is preac 
and practiced daily. 

Gus sold most of his million in | 
ness insurance and estate analysis. — 
bulk of the agency’s business came fr 
simple programming and estate analy 
As might be expected, their primary 
sales concept is tied in directly with 
the present fantastic Texas econ 
Gus’s agency preaches the purchase 
minimum program with all of a mé 
needs covered by life insurance. 
protected, their clients have “bough 
permission” to invest in Texas real es- 
tate and industry. The old theory 0 
buying a complete life insurance p 
gram and then speculating certainly 
seems to fit Texas today. 
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In. America. 






this is the way 


Sreat things begin. 


Ps all who come into this land 
there is a place, a page where 
each may start his own success story, free to write 
it as he will in his own hand, by his own works and 
according to his own stature. 





In that freedom, this company chose its 
place and its page. 


A short time back in the young months of 1954 the 
First Colony Life Insurance Company of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, was conceived in the minds of a 
number of that community’s business leaders. 


They saw new fields in an old and honored 
realm—a vast market for a “product” with 
an already-great market and broad accept- 
ance. Indeed, life insurance is virtually 
essential sustenance for all business and 
family welfare. 


To business it is the safeguard of leadership, the 
services of key people. To family life it is an equally 
vital bulwark of security. 


It is the means for making a surety of saving, a 


way of assuring money in hand for the education 
of children, a manner of acquiring funds for that 
someday of retirement. 


Yet in its broad acceptance is this paradox: millions 
of American families have no life insurance at all. 
Great numbers, millions more have far less than 
needed amounts. 


There is the wide, wide door. 


There is a need for fresh concepts, new energies 
and ways which First Colony brings to life insur- 
ance. New ideas conceived to lessen costs, heighten 
benefits. New methods brought forward to modern- 
ize the many phases of it. 


To the insurant, the First Colony Life 
Insurance Company presents a broadened 
standard of service and value. To the fra- 
ternity, those of our field, an enviable op- 
portunity to progress and to grow. 


And to those interested: a comprehensive brochure, 
“The Story of an Opportunity,” will be sent, free 
for the asking. 


FIRST Corony [IFE [NSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Edwin B. Horner, President ¢ Roy A. Foan, Vice President & Director of Agencies 


as appearing in Fortune magazine, October, 1956 


















The Gold Book has asked a number of recent graduates of colleges 
specializing in life insurance and affiliated subjects the specific thing which 
they learned at these schools which has helped them most in selling life 
insurance. Each is described by the college or school as a student who 
demonstrated in classroom a penchant for life insurance, a great believer in 
its benefits, a desire to study as conscientiously as possible, and possessing 
a keen ability to absorb information. 























































“Human Life Value” Concept 
Has Helped Goodrich Most 


Holliday at Purdue Learned 
Much of Closing Techniques 





MARC F, 


Ph to Reflex Studio L. S. Ayres & Co GOODRICH 
ALEX R. HOLLIDAY 

Mare F. Goodrich, CLU, now agency 
\lex R. Holliday, John Hancock Mu secretary, Security Benefit Life of To- 
tual Life, Indianapolis, became interested peka, Kan., told The Gold Book that 
in insurance upon completing a second the most valuable idea he learned at 
tour of duty with the Navy during Wharton School was Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
Korea. He joined the Dan W. Flick ner’s concept of “Human Life Value.” 

inger Agency, Indianapolis, in December, Discussing this he said: 
1953. Previous to the initial Navy tour “This philosophy (since it is more 


than just an economic concept) can be 
extremely helpful in any sales process. 
Believing that every man with earning 
power is extremely valuable helps the 
agent keep his proper perspective of 


during World War IL he was graduated 
from Harvard School of Business Ad 
ministration and later was vice president 
and sales manager with a box company 
months training and _ field 


\fter a few ; ; 
work with the Flickinger Agency he the great good which can be realized 
through life insurance. It helps the 


attended Life Insurance Marketing In 
stitute at Purdue University. He says 
that at Purdue he regarded the main 
value of the basic principles course he 
took was in closing technique. 
Students at Purdue were exposed to 
many closing techniques, both by in 
structors and outstanding visiting life 
insurance men. The stimulus from this 
nd the competitive drive from his own 


salesman’s morale, keeps his sights high, 
enables him always to face the world 
in the knowledge that he is dealing with 
the most valuable property in existence. 
Whether the life insurance salesman 
specializes in $1,000 clean-up policies, or 
in $100,000 business insurance cases, the 
‘Human Life Value’ concept applies. It 
is the whole basis of ‘program’ selling 


classmates resulted in all of them pro and makes the ‘life’ in life insurance 
ducing a good deal more business the Tveally mean something. With this con- 
next four months than they otherwise cept the protection of incomme becomes 


the key to sales with greatly increased 
benefits to the insuring public and the 
life insurance salesman. 

Mr. Goodrich has a Bachelor of Busi- 
ness degree from Washburn Municipal 
University, Topeka, and has been an 
instructor of life insurance at Wash- 
burn. For seven years he has been an 
insurance agent, winning National Qual- 
itv Award four years. In World War II 
he was a Navy pilot. 


would have accomplished. He also had 
deal of Estate Planning and 
Business Insurance later at Purdue 
which he said enabled him to call on 
the better buyer with confidence, which 
resulted in the ability to get interviews 
and keep him going on a_ productive 
basis. He paid for $552,943 in his first 
year in the business 

\s a result of his Purdue training Mr 
Holliday established regular work habits 
as he knew the reasons for so doing and 
did not go through a period of relaxing 
after a big case. A final month at the f older and term was up 
school covered Pensions, Profit-Sharing, 80.7%, which was encouraging. Mr. Hol- 
Split-Dollar Plans, corporate reorgani liday agrees with the old saying that the 
zations, uses of Business Life Insurance, business is the poorest-paid easy job and 
puts the agent on a higher the best-paid hard job, but he feels that 
evel as far as prospecting and there is no other job in the world which 
opens up bigger cases at an earlier stage offers the sort of freedom and the truly 
His year showed a volume of cordial relationship that is built up be- 
$615,545, the premium, however, by virtue tween the agent and his clients. 
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What Aided Most In College Insurance 








Study 





Purdue Helped Strouss Attain MDRT 


Strouss, Jr., Northwestern 
Ohio, told 
Insurance 


Clarence J. 
Mutual Life, Youngstown, 
The Gold Book that Life 
Marketing Institute of Purdue Univer- 
sity made it possible for him to qualify 
for life membership in MDRT during 
his fifth the business. His de- 
scription of learned in the 


year in 
what he 
school: 
“Purdue 
knowledge of the business which would 
have taken many more years to equal 


enabled me to acquire a 


in any other manner. I learned that life 
insurance is Without 
that belief, coupled with the fact that 
the agent himself should own consider- 


good property. 


able of this good property, | don’t think 


he can succeed. 


Programming Put 
Holm Across 


HOLM 


HENRY THOMAS 


H. T. (“Whitey”) Holm, Dallas, South- 
western Life Insurance Co., is an agent 
whose average production for several 
vears after entering the business was 
just fair. Then he started putting em- 
phasis on programming and = quickly 
started going places, becoming a mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table. 

Mr. Holm, who is 27, majored in in- 
surance at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity under Frank Young. 

“T think the knowledge I gained of life 
insurance helped me to appreciate the 
professional status of the insurance 
salesman and inspired me to get into the 
life insurance field. In my first year in 
the business I attended the S.M.U. Mar- 
keting Institute which definitely helped 
me understand marketing techniques and 
to use to best advantage the knowledge 
I picked up in school. 

“My first three years were just aver- 
age. Then the idea of programming 
struck me as the procedure which should 
govern my future in the business. My 
clientele consists of lawyers, accountants 
and engineers, and is expanding. Pro- 
gramming appeals to all of them. By 
the first half of this year I paid for 
$700,000. My goal is to have a million 
written-when the year closes.” 








“Purdue gave me a wide basic knowl- 


life insurance and taught me 


edge of 
to use the rate book efficiently. With 
Social 


thoroughly covered, basic programming 


Security and Veterans’ benefits 





CLARENCE J. STROUSS, JR 


was easy. This offered a dignified way 


to offer my services to my friends 
rather than trade on friendship. Pros- 
pecting and managing our own business 
can’t be overlooked. 
“In the intermediate and advanced 
courses, we received a much better than 
working knowledge of wills and_ trusts, 
and estate which are s 


income taxes, 


necessary to get into estate planning. 
We got an excellent foundation in busi- 
ness life insurance needs. 

Praises Instructors 

“This seems like a lot to cover in 12 
weeks on the campus—and it was! How- 

ver, with an exceedingly well-qualified 
staff of instructors—all of whom_ had 
field experience—and outstanding 
guest lecturers, it was presented to us 
in a sugar-coated manner, With the 
entire class living together, dormitory 
style, we literally ate, slept and drank 
life insurance. With everyone in_ the 
class planning to make a career in the 
life insurance field, there was a 
leal of eagerness and competition t 
grasp as much as possible. Entrance re- 
quirements include a minimum of four 
months in the field and a_ reasonable 
amount of production, so the c 
appreciates various problems—avoi 
many purely theoretical discussions 
Having the course divided into thre: 
four-week sessions, with a three-montl 
field period between sessions gave us @ 
chance to put our studies into act 
ise assimilating it gradually. Last but 
not least, the dedicated manner in which 
Hal Nutt, CLU, gives his leadership t 
the Institute meant a lot to me and to 
the many others who have been fortu- 
nate enough to get campus training 
Purdue.” 

Mr. Strouss was graduated from Com- 
merce College of Ohio State University 
in 1940, spent four years in the Army, 
33 months of which was in the Medite 
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we think it’s the best in the business 
—_— for your business 


OUR NEW 


hed, Exey.W, fed 3] Wi by .V-i a5 
“EXTENDED INCOME 






PROTECTOR’’ PLAN 





Now, sickness as well as accident protection in qualified persons aged 18 through 50, in amounts 
this great new non-cancellable policy will pay ranging from a $50 minimum to a maximum 
continuous loss-of-time benefits not just for 2, 5, $ 300 monthly income protection. For business 
or 10 years, but straight through to age 65 for and professional men, for management, for 
total disability. you . . . here’s the outstanding non-cancellable 


Our “Extended Income Protector,” one of the A &H policy of the day. For more details 
first policies of its kind, is a guaranteed renew- consult one of the Security Mutual General 


able to age 65 policy. It may be purchased by Agents listed below: 


ROBERT A. BEATTY, MANAGER BERMAN-GREENBLATT, Gen’t AGENTS BURTON J. BOOKSTAVER AGENCY 

15 EAST 40TH STREET, SUITE 404-406 15 EAST 40TH STREET, SUITE 500-502 500 FIFTH AVENUE, SUITE 930 

NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 

GANZ AGENCY, INC., DAVID T. HERSCH, Generat AGENT J. HAROLD KAY AGENCY, Inc. 

150 NASSAU STREET, Suite 1400 15 EAST 40TH STREET, Suite 700 GENERAL AGENTS 

NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 744 BROAD STREET, Suite 1101-2 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 

HENRY LEVINE, Generac AGENT WILLIAM B. MINTZER, Gen‘t Acent 

15 EAST 40TH STREET, 6TH FLoor 15 EAST 40TH STREET, Suite 1001 MORRIS MEDLER, Generat AGENT 

NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 189 MONTAGUE STREET, Suite 710 
BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 

RUDY T. SCHLESINGER, JR. SCHIFF & STRAUSS AGENCY 

GENERAL AGENT GENERAL AGENTS MYRON |. SPECHT, Generat AGENT 

60 EAST 42ND STREET, SUITE 843 382 SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET 16 COURT STREET, SUITE 612 

NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK HEMPSTEAD, L. |., NEW YORK BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 





ecurity ‘Vutual ife nsurance “ompany 


Binghamton ,=, New York 
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Confidence In Contract 


(Continued from Page 22) 


probabilities of duration of human life 
at every age. It was called “An esti- 
mate of the degrees of the mortality of 
mankind, drawn from curious tables of 
the births and funerals at the city of 
Sreslau. with an attempt to ascertain 
the price of annuities on lives.” 

Another figure in the analysis of prob- 
abilities at the time was Edmund Hoyle 
first to write scientifically about winning 
or losing at cards in card games. Next 
in importance came the observations on 
mortality compiled by Captain John 
Graunt who lived in London during the 
time of the plague called the Black 
Death. 


Dodson, Dr. Price and Finlaison 


James Dodson, who wrote “Analytical 
Solution of Problems Relating to Annui- 
ties,” held the view that life insurance 
should be furnished on a whole life plan, 
with equal annual premiums. He and a 
man named Simpson sought financiers 
to back a company which would operate 
along these lines. As a result of their 
combined efforts the “Society for Equi- 
table Assurance of Lives and Survivor- 
ships,” later known as “The Old Equi- 
table,” was founded in 1756 and is still 
successfully operating. Also in 1756 ap- 
peared the first edition of a most re- 
markable work “Observations on Rever- 
sionary Payments” by Dr. Richard Price, 
an outstanding contribution to actuarial 
science. These observations of Dr. Price, 
a Unitarian preacher and_ profound 
thinker, formed deductions from which 
Elizur Wright, called Father of Ameri- 
can Life Insurance, and first Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, got 
some of his principal ideas. 

Dr. Price, who is regarded as origina- 
tor of old age pensions in their most 
practical form, also collected assembled 
data concerning deaths which he com- 
piled as a mortality table, called the 
Northampton table. 

The development of the actuarial sci- 
ence from that period on and the men 
who were the pioneers would take too 
much space to chronicle. When the 
sritish Government began to lose heav- 
ily on its annuities John Finlaison, actu- 
ary of the National Debt and Govern- 
ment Calculator, reported to the House 
of Commons tables conceived on an 
elaborate scale, the most valuable of 
their kind published up to that date. His 
tables gave evidence of material improve- 
ment in the average length of life. He 
was the first president of the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain, the forma- 
tion of which was an epochal event and 
had tremendous influence in developing 
a correct approach to life insurance. 


————, 
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Acute Shortage Of Actuaries 


In the United States and Canada there 
is an acute shortage of qualified actu- 
aries.. By that is meant Fellows and 
Associates of Society of Actuaries. The 
present number of these Fellows and As- 
sociates is 1,600. Because of this situa- 
tion top students in mathematics at uni- 
versities and colleges are carefully 
scrutinized by the life insuranec compa- 
nies who send representatives to the 
placement offices of educational institu- 
tions in search of this particular type of 
talent. 

One of the companies in 
widely circulated in colleges and univer- 
sities which it calls, “A Career with a 
Future,” 
as one of opportunity, responsibility and 
challenge with good opportunity to work 
While the 
competition for these graduates is a 
strenuous one (as the insurance compa- 
nies are in competition with many of the 
largest industries in this country for 
these men), the life companies have had 


a good measure of success in persuading 
those graduates to embark on an actu- 
arial career. 

When the graduates join the com- 
panies they are assigned to some depart- 
ment in the actuarial division and almost 
immediately begin to take the examina- 


a pamphlet 
designates an actuarial career 
profession. 


in a_ well-paid 








W. A. Esry 


A graduate of Kansas City Univer- 
sity’s law school in 1928 and a member 
of the bar, Mr. Esry, a native of Mo- 
berly, Mo., entered business as a credit 
manager in the wholesale field and then 
became chief clerk for the Missouri 
State License Bureau. In his spare time 
he conducted an informal consulting 
service aS a private enterprise. He 
joined Kansas City agency of Equitable 
of Iowa 19 years ago. For past four 
vears he headed the United Funds for 


all of Jackson County, Missouri, ex- 
cluding Kansas City. In 1955 he was 
president of Independence Lions Club. 


To The Gold Book he said: “I don’t 
know a nicer thing to say about my 
business than the fact that my eldest 
son entered life insurance on his own 
volition in November, 1954.” 

Mr. Esry’s story on Page 116. 
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GOLDEN 


JUBILEE 


Gust thought you would like to lous... 


® Members of the North American Family will celebrate a GOLDEN ANNI- 
VERSARY JUBILEE . . . September 4-5-6, 1957, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. Our field members are qualifying in a special drive which began 
April 2, 1956 and will continue to July 5, 1957. 


© Please write us if you are interested. 


R. D. ROGERS, CLU — Director of Agencies 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
Pasurance Company OF CHICAGO 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 


Pa hse 
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COUNTRY’S 
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CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS COMPANY 





Life Insurance » Complete line of Accident & Health Contracts 














tions which eventually will make them an 
Associate of the Society of Actuaries and 
later a Fellow. Some of them, having 
previously decided on an actuarial career 
while in college, had already taken 
preliminary examinations of the Society. 


Metropolitan’s Actuarial Division 


As an example of the actuarial per- 
sonnel required by the largest life insur- 
ance company, the Metropolitan Life, it 
has 1,225 persons, including clerical, now 
engaged in some kind of work in the 
actuarial division. In the company are 61 
Fellows and 52 Associates. In charge of 
the actuarial division are R. A. Hohaus 
and Malvin E. Davis, both of whom 
have the titles of vice president and chief 
actuary. Mr. Hohaus is in charge of 
Group actuarial matters and Mr. Davis 
is in charge of personal insurance actu- 
arial matters. 

Not all of the Fellows of the Metro- 
politan Life are now engaged in actuarial 
work. For instance, Samuel Milligan is 
senior vice president of the company. 
Vice President Francis M. Smith is in 
charge of Ordinary and Industrial de- 
partments as well as of the electronics 
installation department. Second Vice 
President Douglas Craig is in charge 
of Ordinary insurance division. Second 
Vice President Raymond F. Killian is 
in charge of Accident and Sickness di- 
vision. Joseph J. Clair is controller of 
the company. 

Two other second vice presidents who 
are Fellows are executives in the Group 
department. They are Gilbert W. Fitz- 
hugh and Charles A. Siegfried. 

The work of the Metropolitan’s actu- 
arial division is linked with all other 
divisions of the company in some way 
or other because all phases of insurance 
operations and administration have need 
of actuarial advice or help in some aspect 
of their operations. 


R. W. Harper Prominent in 
Correctional Work for Boys 
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a. 
ROBERT W. HARPER 


Robert W. Harper, C. E. 


Childs 
agency, Denver, Minnesota Mutual, does 
extensive work with the boys in the 
Federal correctional institution of Engle- 


wood, Colo. A member of Methodist 
Church he is chairman of its Denver 
board of governors this year; is vice 
president of South Denver Kiwanis Club, 
32nd degree Mason and a Shriner. For 
four years he has been a member of 
Million Dollar Round Table. 

Mr. Harper joined Minnesota Mutual 
22 years ago and for ten consecutive 
years has been a member on the Presi- 
dent’s Dozen, the company’s 12 top pro- 
ducers. He has won numerous other 
production honors in Minnesota Mutual. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harper have three chil- 
dren: Roberta, Ronice and Robert II. 
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IS NOT RESTING ON 
ITS LAURELS 


Although its producers have long enjoyed the competitive 
f; 
@ Low Net Costs 
@ Flexible Settlement Options 
© Net Level Premium Reserves 
© A Strong Surplus 
Mutual Trust is continually improving its net cost position and 
introducing new and progressive contracts which have decided 
buyer appeal. There are still a few agency opportunities open 
for developing new territory and in replacing 


veterans who are retiring after long years of 
successful service. : 


Mutual Trust operates in: 


Cal., Conn., ta., Ill., Ind., Mass., Me., Mich., 
Minn., N. H., N. J., N. Y., N. D., Ohio, Ore., 
Pa., R. I., Vt., Wash., Wis. 





Weld rust 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Former Marine Sells 


Fifty Cases a Year 




















Jafay Photographs 
JAMES Q. HAMMOND 


Jamies Q. Hammond, agency super- 
visor, Equitable Life of lowa, Denver, 
is a good example of a field man who 
was at one time partly paralyzed by 
polio but who has been able to do splen- 
did work in production despite this. 
Since his release from the hospital the 
latter part of 1951 he has paid for more 
than $2,000,000 in insurance. 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
to tell of his experiences, Mr. Hammond 
said : 

“T entered the life insurance industry 


Ceil Sweid 
(Continued from Page 45) 


ance salesmen in their mission of guar- 
anteeing protection through the old me- 
dium of programming, demonstrating 
where new insurance is required to ful- 
fill the needs for his family in a more 
satisfactory manner than in previous 
years. 

2. Group insurance, if adopted by a 
prospect’s organization in a_ sensible 
amount, is an additional tool for us in 
properly setting up his policies for his 
family needs. 

3. The pension from his organization 
and Social Security as well as the cash 
value, if we sell Ordinary life or higher 
premium contracts with family income 
riders, instead of all Term policies, will 
assist us in working out a liveable in- 
come for a man and his wife after the 
children are grown. 

A case which I closed recently brings 
out the point that family protection leads 
of cases which uncover the necessity of 
business insurance and _ inheritances, 
taxes, etc. While sitting in a man’s 
office waiting to see him Mr. A came 
in and sat down next to me. After pass- 
ing some conversational pleasantries he 
asked me what type of work I was 
doing. I said: “I’m in the life insurance 
field.” 

We were soon discussing the pro’s and 

con’s of life insurance. When my client’s 
secretary told me he was delayed and 
could not keep our appointment I re- 
ceived permission to talk with Mr. A 
regarding buying insurance. The appli- 
cation was made the following week at 
his home and in my interview I learned 
that he was in business for himself, and 
his sons had recently joined him. Thus, 
there was a definite need for business 
surance as he had a loan outstanding 
which would have to be paid in the 
event of his death so that his sons could 
‘arry on without too much of a handi 
‘ap. A $40,000 sale was made. 
_ The beginning of the road starts with 
family protection, but it may lead to 
business insurance, family protection and 
Pensions, 


as an agent January 1, 1950, after one 
year of law practice. In July, 1950, after 
producing approximately $300,000 of busi- 
ness, I was recalled to active duty as 
a leutenant in the United States Marine 
Corps Reserve for duty in the Korean 
War. While assigned to the United 
States Marine Base at Camp Pendleton, 
Cal., in July, 1951, I contracted polio. 
In November, 1951, I returned to Fitz- 
simmons Army Hospital in Denver for 
convalescence and at that time began 
to return to active life insurance work 
on a part time basis. 


“I have never been completely para- 
lyzed with polio. At most the disease 
slowed me down. Since being released 
from the hospital in July, 1952, and 
returning to a full-time status I feel 
that my disease has been hardly any 
handicap at all. Although I find it diffi- 
cult to walk as far or perhaps work as 
hard as I might have, otherwise, I have 
discovered that I work better, knowing 
that I must work efficiently to conserve 
my strength. 

“I was originally paralyzed in the hips 
and left leg. I can now walk without 





the aid of a cane and swim quite well 
and have gotten so I can do just about 
what I want as long as I don’t overdo. 
The disturbing effect of recurring muscle 
cramps is the only remaining pain. 

“In 1950 I produced $304,420 of insur- 
ance; in 1952, $458,771; in 1953 I pro- 
duced $616,000, and in 1954, $529,744. 
My production last year was $530,436. 
In 1952 | became a part-time supervisor 
with the Denver agency. I sell mainly 


programming insurance with emphasis 
on business insurance and estate tax 


work. | average around 50 cases a year.” 
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Paul Reichart, Vice President in Charge of Sales 
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Was Prominent in 
Union Circles 


Charles |. Grady, general agent, Union 
Life Insurance Co., Newark, N. J., 


for 14 years has held the office of presi- 


Lab YT 


dent of the Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil in Essex County and also served as 
secretary of the Essex County Trades 
Council. 

Starting his career as an apprentice 
printing pressman, Mr. Grady eventually 
became pressman-in-charge of the New- 
ark Evening News, one of the most im- 
portant evening papers in the United 
States. From his early days as a press- 
man Mr. Grady was active in the trade 
union movement and still retains his 
membership card in the Newark News- 
paper Pressmen’s Local No. 8. He con- 
tinues active in the Newark Central 
Labor Union and for many years was 
chairman of its education committee. 

Mr. Grady joined Union Labor Life 
in 1930 when it was five years old and 
at which time it was already making 
considerable strides in insuring trade 
union members. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grady live in Bloom- 
field, N. J., having a daughter, Eleanor, 
who was her father’s secretary for seven 





GRADY 


CHARLES J. 


years. Their two grandchildren 


Beverly 14 and Nancy 6. 
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A Community Boon 


By Rev. CHarces H. Monsieau 


Pilgrim Congregational Church 
Harwich Port, Mass. 


Many years ago on a small crossroads 
on this earth, a man dedicated himself 
to “doing good.” The welfare of people 
Was his major concern, Their peace of 
mind, health of soul and body, became 
the goals of his life of good works. 

Since that day men have found addi- 
tional 


ways of helping people to live 


fear or frustration. Life insur- 
ance is such a boon, With it a man 
takes his place in society knowing that 
he has provided against that inevitable 
day when, because of loss of health or 
life, his loved ones must “carry on” 
without his weekly provision. With it 
a man does his best work assured that 
neither he nor his family will ever be 
a burden on the community. Life insur- 


without 








Home Office: 
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TR Columbian Nigra Life Insurance Company 


Extremely flexible Family Income Riders 


Term to 65 and Term to 70 


Straight reducing term 


Triple protection 


A Juventle Estate Plan which 
quintuples at 18; endows at 65. 


**Special for Women’. many other special plans 


Older age plans issued 66-75 


Substandard up to 500% 


Annuities of all types | 
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well-being, and community stability, To 


CHARLES 


H. MONBLEAU 


REV. 


the man who has it, the community says: 

“You have done what you could to 

provide for those whom God has en- 
trusted to your care.” 





Mrs. Douglas Horton 


(Continued from Page 72) 


in 1928 also studied at Columbia 
University. In 1934 Mrs. Horton 
named dean of college women at Oberlin 
College and in 1936 she became presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, one of the 
leading women’s colleges in the country. 

In 1942, Mrs. Horton took military 
leave of absence from Wellesley to be- 
come director of the Women’s Reserve, 
United States Naval Reserve —the 
WAVES. She was the first woman ever 
commissioned by the Navy, with the rank 
of lieutenant commander and then cap- 
tain. 

Mrs. Horton was a member of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO from 1945 to 1951. In 1946 she 
served as a member of the United States 
Education Mission to Japan, and in 
1948 she became vice president of the 
Federal Council of the Churches 0! 
Christ in America, one of the 13 inter- 
denominational agencies now merged in 
the National Council of Churches. She !s 
chairman of the Council’s Department 0! 
International Justice and Goodwill, vice 
chairman of the Division of Christian 
Life and Work, and serves on the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on the Maintenance 
American Freedom. She is president 0! 
the National Social Welfare Assembly 
and on the executive committee 0! the 
Committee on Women in World Affairs. 

Mrs. Horton, who holds honorary de- 
grees from a score of leading American 
colleges and universities, is also a direc- 
tor of National Broadcasting Co., Radio 
Corporation of America, Ford Founda- 
tion, and the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. 

Her husband is the Rev. Dr. Douglas 
Horton, minister of the General Council 
of the Congregational Christian Churches 
in this country and moderator of, the 


International Congregational Council. 


and 
was 
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“success” is elastic and cap- 
many interpretations. In my 
opinion successful life insurance sales 
men are not those who sell only a few 
policies a year for the larger amounts, 
but they are the salesmen who consis- 
tently close an ever-increasing number of 
sales for the smaller amounts. The latter 
operation greatly increases the number 
of the insured, making it possible to pro- 
vide protection for those with inadequate 
financial resources—the great body of 
people. And it is a protection which 
cannot be afforded in any other way. 
Technical knowledge is essential in in- 
surance salesmanship and I would be the 
last to minimize its importance, but 
most sales are based on simple ideas and 
an basic principles. 

Now, exactly what are we selling? 
Briefly summarized, it is the offer of 
financial protection plus investment. In 
other words, term insurance plus pure 
endowment. In precise terms we might 
be saying to the public: “If you pay 
$20 a year as long as you live we will 
pay $1,000 when you are dead.” Or, “If 
you pay $98 a year for a maximum of 
ten years we will pay $1,000 at the end 
of those ten years, or at your previous 
death.” 

We may perhaps ask ourselves the 
same question in terms of another com- 
modity or service. Suppose we consider a 
very different sort of protection, say 
umbrellas. The salesman who sells you 
this very useful article could with truth 
say that what he is selling is metal, 
moulded wood or plastic, oiled silk, rub- 
ber and so on—but he doesn’t. A good 
salesman knows that his prospect is not 
concerned with what that article is but 
what it will do. And our retail salesman 
concentrates on demonstrating the use- 
fulness of his product. He emphasizes 
that the umbrella is specifically designed 
to give maximum protection when it is 
most needed; that it gives a sense of 
security and peace of mind and that in 
particular it is invaluable to have in hand 
for a rainy day. 


The 


able of 


word 


The Situation Two Centuries Ago 


The problem of the life insurance 
salesmen then, is to decide not what life 
insurance is but what it will do. 1 would 
like to take you back a couple of hun- 
dred years to the time when there was 
no life insurance in the form we know 
if today. 

We should not then be in the busy 
commercial area which we see around 
us today. We should be able to walk out 
over the fields until we came to a farm 
house in the thriving agricultural com- 
munity, In that farm house there might 
have lived a prosperous farmer and his 
wife with their three hefty young sons 
and the same number of buxom girls all 
working on the farm. They would have 
had cows and sheep, hens and geese, an 
orchard with fruit trees and fields of 
wheat, barley and oats. They made their 
own bread, churned their own butter, 
brewed their own beer, slaughtered their 
cattle. The hides of the cattle gave them 
their boots and the wool of the sheep 
was woven into clothes. Gold and bank 


notes were very nearly superfluous be- 
cause everything they needed was made 
by their own hands. 

Then one day the farmer died. I doubt 


Simple Ideas And Basic Principles Best In 
Selling Policies 


United Kingdom Manager of Manufacturers Life 
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By CuHarves F. Woop 





whether he left much cash to his widow; (3) Earnings will cease some time. 

he left no stocks or shares—and, cer- We cannot avoid reaching an 
tainly no life insurance as we know it. age when we will cease to earn 
Nevertheless the farmer’s wife and _ his any money unless it be by dying in 
family were well provided for. Her house the prime of life. 

was secure. She had food and clothes for Therefore the prudent man saves. 
her lifetime from the farm. Her sons and He saves because of the neces- 


(4) 


daughters provided the labor necessary sity to provide for tomorrow’s 
to convert the raw material into her food, tomorrow’s shelter and to- 
living needs, Here in fact was her life morrow’s clothes. 

insurance. (5) Only savings can provide the new 


source of income when earned in- 


How Situation has Changed come stops. 


The passing of years have brought x7 2E 
great changes in the conditions of men AND ONLY LIFE INSUR- 
and women of the large cities—the ANCE WOULD HAVE PRO- 
townsmen who are the descendants of VIDED AN IMMEDIATE 


those farmers. For the head of today’s 
family does not bring home the bacon; 
he brings home the money with which to 
buy the bacon. Over the years money has 


INCOME FOR YOUR FAM- 
ILY IF YOU HAD DIED 
LAST WEEK. 


become the miracle ingredient in our A ; 
be +1 . Li nsurance Always Paid For 

lives. It changes our daily labor into fe I y : 
food, clothing, homes, recreation and Sensible husbands appreciate that life 
education. Because money is needed by insurance has to be paid for whether 


there is a policy or not. Life insurance 
is either paid for in easy instalments 
when the father is alive, or it is paid for 
by the widow and the children sacrificing 
those things which made life worth while 
and which they had when the head of the 
household was alive. The protection of 


our families for their existence, a supply 
of this commodity must be provided even 
after we die. It is still as vital as ever— 
for even though we are not present, food, 
shelter and clothing are as necessary for 
our wives and children as they were for 
the wife and children of the farmer 200 


years ago. The fundamental problem these famlies is one of the outstanding 
which the farmer was able to solve community values of life insurance own- 
simply for himself in his simple society ership. 

has now to be solved through life in- 


Basic Needs of Family Protection 


The basic needs of family protection 
can be divided into capital needs and 
income needs. Of the capital needs, that 
which is possibly least in the mind of 
the man in the street is ready cash, yet 
this is of the greatest importance, for 
two or three months usually elapse be- 
fore probate is granted and the family’s 
expenses continue while all the assets 

be paid for out of income. of the estate are frozen. It is amazing 
(2) Current income depends on earn- how little cash there is often in the 
ings. home of a man who held a good job. 
None of us nowadays is lucky Other capital needs which must be met 
enough to live solely on income include all the inevitable cost of dying 
from inherited wealth so we have’ and the tax on the estate and mortgage 

to be dependent on earnings. repayment. The widow also needs in- 


surance. 
Five Basic Income Needs 


Based on present day situations there 
are five basic thoughts underlying the 
need for the service of life insurance. 

(1) Family life depends on income. 

Every one of the family’s re- 
quirements of food, of clothing, of 
heat, of light, and of shelter has to 








Charles F. Wood, F.I.A. 


Mr. Wood, who has a large American acquaintanceship formed in part by his 
attendance in this country at meetings of Society of Actuaries, was Foundation 
Scholar at St. Paul’s School and entered life insurance in 1922 when he joined 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. He qualified as a Fellow of the Institute 
. Actuaries in 1928 and in the following year joined the Manufacturers Life of 

‘anada at its United Kingdom division in London. Subsequently, he was appointed 
roe int secretary and then secretary for Great Britain. Later, he transferred 
his activities to the selling side of his organization and as branch manager led the 
company’s City (London) branch to new records, earning the President’s Trophy 
for the most outstanding development among the company’s branches throughout 
the world. 

In 1946 he was appointed Manufacturers Life manager for the United Kingdom 
from which position he has directed the division’s remarkable post-war expansion. 
The Manufacturers Life United Kingdom division was inaugurated in 1929. Through- 
out its history business has been sold, on the Canadian and United States pattern, 
through full-time trained representatives and insurance brokers. In 1935 it issued 
£1 million of new insur ince. This grew to £5 million in 1950 and to £11 million in 
1955. Insurance in force in the United Kingdom division exceeds £40 million. 

Mr. Wood has been unusually active in professional and institutional work. 
He was chairman of the Life Offices Association last year. He has been honorary 
secretary, treasurer and vice president of Institute of Actuaries and is currently 
president. He is the youngest president the Institute has had and is the first presi- 
dent to be elected from the staff of a Canadian life insurance company. 
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CHARLES F. WOOD 


come. She needs supplementary first 
year income as a cushion against the 
financial shock that has to come, then 
she needs family income (including edu- 
cational funds) to enable her to continue 
as a full-time mother, and _ finally 
widow’s income when her children are 
self-supporting. 


What Most Interests The Widow 


Many years ago I read something 
which I have always tried to keep in 
mind when face to face with a prospect 
because the words help to remind me not 
to put over-emphasis on_ technicalities. 


A widow is not interested in 
whether her husband’s policy was a 
Whole Life or Endowment insurance, 
whether it was with or without prof- 
its; whether it had good surrender 
values or paid-up policy options. She 
is only interested in the answer to 
two questions: “How much a month 
shall I receive?” and “How long will 
it last?” 

I have stressed the advantage of life 
insurance protection rather than the in- 
vestment advantages of life insurance. | 
have done this for these reasons: 

1. because I believe there is a great 
and growing need for the protection 
which only life insurance can provide; 

2. because it is our responsibility te 
bring to the community the realization 
of that need; 

3. because I believe that the average 
man is sufficiently fond of his wife and 
children to want that need met. 

Knowing what to do, understanding 
situations, is not sufficient; knowing 
how to do it is not sufficient; nor 1s 
being with the best company in the world 
(the agent’s own) enough. All of these 
advantages are of no avail unless we act 
And that action is developing resource- 
fulness in getting face to face with an 
ever-widening circle of prospects; main- 
taining an infectious enthusiasm which 
communicates itself to our prospects: 
being sincere and straight-forward in our 
dealings; and holding fast to the belie! 
that life insurance is the key to th 
maintenance of personal and_ fami 
happiness and well being. 


Fraser Deacon 


(Continued from Page 126) 

also vice chairman of the executive 
council, Institute of Chartered Life Ut 
derwriters of Canada. He is Toront 
campaign chairman for the Cancer Se 
ciety and vice president of the Children! 


Aid Society and also has been active 
United Appeal of Toronto and in churc! 
work. 

He has been a member of Canad! 


Life’s senior production club each year 
since going into field work and belongs 
to the company’s Millionaires Club. fe 
has won the National Quality Awat 
several times. 
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The Dividends I Got 


From College 


By Davip McCanan, Jr., CLU 


Northwestern Mutual Life, 


Life insurance companies and _ inde- 
pendent testing organizations are con- 
stantly striving to develop ways and 


means of determining whether or not a 
man entering the life insurance business 


has the qualities to become a successful 


salesman. So far, the surface has been 
barely scratched. Many of these quali- 
ties are intangibles which can only be 


proven or disproven by trial and error, 


Some men who seem to have what it 
takes, fail miserably. Others who seem 
have a small chance of surviving do 


extremely well. While it is impossible 
fully to measure the intangibles, it is 
possible to measure the tangible factors, 
an extremely important one of which is 
education. There are many facets of a 
college education which may seem un- 
important in life insurance selling but 
in reality are very material assets to an 
active life insurance salesman. 


Interpretation Must Be Clear 


Kirst, there are the broad educational 
aspects of college regardless of whether 
a man’s training is in liberal arts, pre- 
med., engineering or business. These 
pertain to learning to speak well, ex- 
pressing one’s self in writing and ana- 
lyzing given situations and thinking out 
a solution. Nothing could be more vital 
in the life insurance business. It is a 
business where it is essential to interpret 
clearly, concisely and accurately an in- 
volved subject in simple terms, or to 
analyze a prospect while he is speaking 
and be ready with a solution by the time 
he is finished. The top notch life insur- 
salesmen in the 


ance country are mas- 
ters at this. 

Secondly, college life provides excel- 
lent experience in dealing with other 
people. A young man is suddenly thrust 
into an atmosphere of new faces and 
new surroundings. He must adjust to 


this new life and in so doing he develops 
an awareness of other people’s thinking 
and viewpoints. This is not limited to 
the classroom, but is also apparent in 
fraternity and social life, athletics and 
ther extra-curricular activities. The 
necessity of approaching people, of gain- 
ing their attention and inspiring their 
confidence as a life insurance counselor 
is indeed an art, and an essential one in 
our business. The groundwork for de- 
veloping such an art is often established 
through activities in college life. 
Thirdly, a specific business curriculum 
is of extreme value in understanding the 
problems of different businesses. It is 
absolutely essential in many cases to 
understand the internal organs of a busi- 
ness in order to make an effective pres- 
entation of business life insurance. 


Soarenie such as accounting, finance, 
business law, economics and, of course, 
insurance have been extremely helpful 


to me. 
Accounting and Finance 


In accounting, the significance of a 
balance sheet and profit and loss state- 
ment as well as their functions in oper- 


ating a business is most helpful. As a 
life insurance salesman these statements 
give me clues as to weak spots in a 


corporation’s structure and in turn an 
opportunity to make an approach for 
corporation insurance on a_ scientific 
basis with their own figures to back up 
my proposal. The operation of a surplus 
account and the tax sheltering effect of 
life insurance cash values when the in- 


surance is purchased on key men indem- 
nification, 
junior 


for split-dollar plans to assist 
executives or for deferred com- 


Philadelphia 


pensation plans is all a part of under- 
standing accounting procedures. The 
ability to understand a balance sheet in 
assisting to value corporation or partner- 
ship interests in funding a buy and sell 
agreement can speed up many sales in 
this area 

A working knowledge of finance is 
also of extreme importance. The opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve System 
in regulating the nation’s money market 
very materially affects businesses and 
individuals with whom we are working 
every day. Businessmen quite frequently 
use their life insurance equities to bol- 
ster their lines of credit in peak seasons, 
and, on a long term basis, use them for 
collateral in financing capital improve- 
ments, Here alone is a great market for 
our product. Even our understanding of 
installment plans and the advantages of 
policy a for such purposes comes in 
handy in our actual selling process. 

Catesnitite finance is still another 





DAVID McCAHAN, JR. 


course which broadens our background 
for selling life insurance. The classes of 
stock issued as well as their rights are 
of particular importance in smaller cor- 
porations where control is closely held. 
Many small corporations are controlled 
by one man. In one situation the owner 
may wish to leave his stock, the major 
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sales career. 


200 East 70th Street 








SUCCESSFUL CAREERS 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE commends the 
editors of “The Gold Book” for their valuable pre- 
sentation of the successful careers to be realized 
through the profession of life insurance selling. 


Following the theme of this Issue, our Company 
is proud to note that our record of performance and 
service indicates that we have done well in our agency 


Our sales representatives have proven their merit 
and abilities in other vocational assignments before 
accepting the rewarding challenges of a life insurance 


ULLICO’s awareness that our agency force must 
be recognized as a leading asset of our Company 
guides us in the recruiting and selection of the type 
of man who will be devoted to the highest standards 
of life insurance salesmanship. 


The UNION LABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Edmund P. Tobin, President 


New York 21, N. Y. 




















David McCahan, Jr. 


A graduate of Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania as an insurance 
major in 1952, Mr. McCahan began his 
sales career with Ay 4G, > Fink kbiner 
Agency, Philadelphia, soon after le: aving 
Wharton. He is a member of 1956 Mij- 
lion Dollar Round Table. His father, the 
late David McCahan, was dean of Whar- 
ton School. 











ee 


portion of his estate, to his sons who are 
active in the business and provide for 
his wife independently. Another man 
may prefer to leave his stock to his wife 
for income purposes but vest control in 
his sons through a special class of vot- 
ing stock. Still another individual may 


want the active management to own 
controlling interest retaining for his 
family only preferred or non-voting 


common stock. Other owners may wish 
to have the business sold completely, 
Regardless of what they want to do 
there are potential sales here, and we 
must understand the corporation’s finan- 
cial structure in order to be in on the 
pay-off 


Business Law Courses 


In business law courses the law of 
contracts is of greatest importance in 
selling life insurance. Every day we are 
faced with the job of interpreting pro- 
visions of the life insurance contract to 
prospects and clients. Very few people 
ever sit down and read a_ policy and 
fewer still fully understand it. To most, 
it is four or five pages of legal termin- 
ology which is utterly confusing. Many 
times I have made sales which were only 
closed because I explained the contrac- 
tual living benefits of a life insurance 
policy of which the prospect was un- 
aware. The automatic premium loan. pro- 
vision, the right to take paid-up insur- 
ance, the cash and loan values available 
and the settlement option provisions 
have convinced many people that you do 
not have to die to win. The case study 
method of business law gives one an 
insight into the potential legal problems 
peculiar to certain types of industries 
and businesses. It helps us generally in 
our appreciation of these problems and 
the ways in which life insurance can 
alleviate or prevent them from occurring 


Economics 


Economics is still another course of 
extreme value in selling life insurance 
Even though the economic cycle has 
been on the upswing for the past decade 
or two, there are certain occupational 
groups, large industries and small busi- 
nesses that are always having their indi- 
vidual ups and downs. I try to determine 
what groups and businesses are on the 
way up and seek out prospects in this 
area, where optimism is the keynote 
Economics also gives us a broad com- 
prehensive picture of how different types 
of industries including life insurance 
companies are affected by each other's 
actions and how they are affected by 
governmental and international affairs 
Such a background gives us the ability 
to better judge the ways in which legis- 
lation helps or hinders our business as 
well as the business of our clients and 
prospects. 

Life insurance courses as such have 
been of the greatest direct educationa! 
value in selling. Through this phase 0! 
my studies at the Wharton School | 
gained an appreciation of life insurance 
as a unique means of buying an “estate 
on an installment plan. It was appealing 
enough that a man’s family would re 
ceive the face amount of a policy even 
if he died before making his seconé 
payment, but it was made even mort 
attractive by the inherent collateral ad- 
vantages of such a contract. For ex 
ample, the application of the annuity 
principle to the savings portion of 4 
life insurance contract for retirement 
purposes, life insurance as security for 
borrowing money for business and per 
sonal needs, life insurance as a_ hedge 
against disability and life insurance fot 


(Continued on Page 143) 
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Today’s most successful 


important point... 


life insurance men prove an 


Year after year, more good life insurance men 
become top life insurance men with this Company! 
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How Insurance Ownership Managed 


To Save Oriental Art Corporation 


Alfred L. Baker, Clifford L. Orr 
\gency, Philadelphia, a graduate of 
University of Washington, and one of 
the leaders of National Life of Ver- 
mont, has long been identified with the 
business life of Philadelphia, as a promi- 
nent importer of Oriental art and as a 
director and president, respectively, of 
the Chestnut and Walnut Street Asso- 
ciations. Because of his many trips to 
the Orient he has been active in the 
Foreign Traders Association. 

He has had _ considerable personal 
business experience of his own which 
has made him appreciate the value of 
corporation insurance. His mother had 
founded a_ business, “Baker’s, At the 
Sign of the Laughing Lion, Oriental 
Importers.” In 1925 she went to live in 
Peking, China, to buy for the firm while 
\lfred managed the corporation in San 
Francisco. He had bought in 1924 a 
20-year endowment policy. 
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Depression and Red China Trouble 


In 1934 the depression so hit the im- 
porting business that Mr. Baker was 
forced to move the corporation from 
the West Coast to the ast where its 
customers mainly lived. 

The one thing that made this possible 
was changing the endowment policy to 
Ordinary life, and with the cash _ re- 
ceived plus funds raised by an active 
removal sale, all debts and bank loans 
of the Baker Oriental Corporation were 
paid and the business was reestablished 
in Philadelphia. 

In 1941, World War II closed all im- 
ports from China and in order to have 
sufficient merchandise to hold through 
the war years Mr. Baker again bor- 
rowed on all the policies. And _ then, 
finally, in 1951 when he refused to send 
funds to Peking, as the American dollar 
was held by the Communist Govern- 


ALFRED L. 





Fabian Bachrach 
BAKER 








densed financial statement. 


1955 
was the year of the BILLION 
for Pilot Life 


In 1955, Pilot Life reached its first $1 billion of life insurance in force. 
$138,812,826.12. More than 3 million people now look to Pilot for protection. Here is a con- 


Assets reached 


If you desire our printed statement for 1955, just write for it. 








A% 





and beneficiaries. 


Pilot Life GUARANTEES 244%. 


PILOT TO PROTECTION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS e GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 





a) Pl r 
INTEREST 
Pilot Life currently pays 4% interest on funds left on deposit for policyholders 
This is the highest rate paid by any life insurance company. 


Cash on Hand and in Policy Reserves ........ $ 99,385,730.00 
ES See Sass oe $ 2,083,215.63 Policy Claims in Process 
U. S. Government Bonds. 20,270,025.00 oc Pept ......... 1,366,920.94 
State, County and Claims incurred in 1955 for 
Municipal Bonds ... . . 1,065,130.90 aaa alae Sh. 
Public Utility, Industrial 1955. 
and Other Bonds 18,725,042.92 Dividends for 7 
Preferred and Common Policyholders ....... 6,377,401.00 
—S Se ae 10,795,429.60 Reserve for Taxes ...... 968,690.05 
At market values furnished Premiums Paid in 
or prescribed by the Nation- ee eee 941,298.82 
al Asssciation of Insurance Premium Refund Liability 960,062.00 
Pe sam a 70,457,262.29 “eeerve for all other 
= Arann. 5 mee Se ' Liabilities ee rere 903,484.60 
Ineured wholly or in part Special Group Reserve 1,400,000.00 
by the U. S. Gov- Provision for Policy 
ernment. ‘eeeenanel Revaluation and Invest- 
Conventiona * ‘ 
Loans .. 48,857,412.29 _ ment Fluctuation 2,139,547.91 
Policy —_— 5,738,758.86 Securities Reserve ...... 2,569,690.80 
Loans to policyholders SRR. ck ceca $117,012,826.12 
against the cash value C A 
of their policies. 7 800.000.00 
Real Estate ........... 9,772,055.89 _ Seer ve ’ ’ 
Real estate purchased for Capital 5,000,000.00 
investment, and home office Surplus Un- 
property. assigned 15,000,000.00 
Interest Due and Accrued — 1,019,041.99 Total Capital, Surplus 
Premiums in Course of and Contingency Funds 
Collection .......... 2,826,717.33 for Additional Protec- 
All Other Assets ....... 60,145.71 tion of Policyholders. 21,800,000.00 
Total Admitted Assets .$138,812,.826.12 eee eee $138,.812,.826.12 












ment of China, and he knew what use 
the Red Government of China was mak- 
ing of these dollars, Mr. Baker was 
forced to liquidate the firm. Becai se of 
the reserves of the corporation insur- 
ance on his life he was able to take 
the time to liquidate the corporation jn 
an orderly manner so that the actual 
loss of the concern was much less than 
otherwise would have been possible. 

All of this personal experience has 
been of great help to him in selling 
corporation insurance and other types 
of insurance, 


World Popularity of 
Insurance 


(Continued from Page 82) 





form such an undertaking has_ been 
moulded into in the course of time and 
growth does not really matter. The un- 
precedented events of the last two dec- 
ades have demonstrated to even the 
most sophisticated pessimist that the 
original Christian idea of mutual aid in 
case of death, which led to modern life 
insurance, has by no means vanished 
nor lost its power. 

One more thing: while a century ago 
a life insurance company was regarded 
and treated by State authority very 
much like any other business enterprise, 
things have changed considerably since. 
The State first stepped in for the pro- 
tection of the policyholder, then realized 
that a life company as such deserves 
special attention and treatment, be it 
taxwise in times of peace, be it—and 
this was of the utmost importance for 
the European reconstruction of the in- 
dustry after World War II—in times of 
national emergency. To do justice to 
the modern welfare state, one cannot 
but admit the sometimes life saving 
help which came to some of the Euro- 
pean life businesses in critical moments 
from State authority. 


Insurance in Moslem Countries 


Let us turn, finally, to the third group 
of countries, which do not or not en- 
tirely belong to the Western world in 
the sense of its common civilization. Too 
few realize how fundamentally the pic- 
ture changes here. I mentioned the 
Christian root of life insurance. Now, 
the world of our Group III is predomi- 
nately non-Christian, its leading ma- 
jority is—if we leave China behind the 
Bamboo Curtain for the time being— 
Hindu and Moslem. In neither of these 
religions and their sociological—or even 
theocratic—emanations is there room for 
life insurance in the Western sense. A 
Hindu is not an individual on his own 
but first of all a member of his family 
—which can mean a community of hun- 
dreds of persons—who will never and 
not under any circumstances let him 
down. An orthodox follower of Allah 
will always accept His Will and _ will 
not try to “correct” it by his own human 
actions. 

Western Way of Life Gaining Ground 

Why, then, is it that life insurance 
makes such spectacular progress even in 
those parts of the world? Well, life 
moves fast in our days, everywhere, even 
in countries and continents which have 
enjoyed a_ static sociological structure 
for more than a thousand years. Some- 
how the Western way of life gains more 
and more ground even in areas whiere 
many of its forms are—and not always 
without good reason—officially and/or 
psychologically rejected. But indus- 
trialization, social welfare, modern forms 
of agriculture, national defense, interna- 
tional trade and many other things 
without which no independent State can 
survive in this century, whatever its 
historical and sociological basis may Mig 
all ask for an ever-increasing assimila 
tion of at least a few fundamental facts 
of W estern economic structure. Life in- 
surance is one of them. The growth of 
life insurance in these parts of the 
world is not only, and not even in the 
first place, a measure of an improving 
standard of living—which in many cases 
cannot but be slow—but is above all a 
(Continued on Page 143) 
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1 Too Multiple Indemnity is available...completing the family plan- 
the ning picture by adding protection against the hazard of sudden 
domi death to the wisdom of the long-term life program. 

cng “Max” (Multiple) Indemnity interprets and stresses your own 
Reo farsighted judgment by inexpensively joining the “Accident 
a Estate” concept for short-term fatalities to your wider, long- 
zed term, life programing. Round off your Pattern of Security for 
him your clients by including this realistic safeguard against the 
1 wil hourly physical dangers of modern living. 
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Why I Left Cotton Business 


To Enter Insurance 


By Wituiam D. WEIL 


The Prudential Insurance Co., New Orleans 


The Gold Book asked me why I left 
the warehouse business. It was because it 
was impossible to make money handling 
cotton, my specialty. Between the rising 
cost of labor and the regulated cotton 
market putting customers of mine out of 
business I decided after five years that 
there must be an easier way to make 
money. I left a position paying $14,000 
a year at the time. However, don’t let 
that fool you. We were not really mak- 
ing any money at the time; my brother 
and I did not see eye to eye about how 
to save our business. So I sold my share 
and left. 


Flew in Pacific Theatre 


| was educated in New Orleans public 
schools; in World War II I flew with 
Air Transport Command in the Pacific 
for almost two years. Returning, I got 
my degree in economics at Tulane’s Col- 
lege of Commerce. After leaving college 
1 went into the warehousing business. 

Actually, I stumbled into the insurance 
business. While I was considering what 
field to enter I ran across a college chum 
and he took me to see my present boss, 
Sidney L. Marks. 

\fter that talk I decided that here was 
a field wide open for a person willing 
to discipline his own work and make 
good use of his own time and I could see 
tremendous opportunities both in the 
selling and in the management field. I 
still believe that a great shortage of 
trained personnel exists throughout the 
production field; -that the business is 
growing away beyond any one’s dreams, 
and that with “a little luck and the help 
of a fast infield” I’m going to make a 
success in life insurance selling. 

Studied Business Magazines 

stud- 


sefore T entered the business | 





WILLIAM D. WEIL 


ied life insurance trends as I noted them 
in such magazines as Fortune, Business 
Week and the U.S. News & World Re- 
port. In fact, I put key man insurance 
on my brother and myself much to the 
delight of the broker who handled the 
transaction. This was $100,000 of insur- 
ance on each of us, 

Since joining The Prudential about 15 
months ago I am working hard in boning 
up on the facts I feel an insurance agent 
should know. At the same time I have 
a growing list of clients and see bright 
possibilities of getting numerous others. 





Outstanding Sickness & Accident 
INCOME PROTECTION 


Non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable to Age 65 — at guaran- 
teed premium rates, non-aggregate, no house confinement, 








General Agents. 





optional hospital-surgical-medical benefits. Sickness 
benefits from one year to ten years—Accident from 
two years to lifetime. (Also participating life 
insurance and all types of group insurance!) 


Expanding Business Provides Openings for Qualified 


Full Time Representatives Only 





LoyAL Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 








Advantages Of Insurance 
Over Other Fields Of Selling 


J. B. “Red” Woods, Beaumont, Tex., 
3ankers Life ‘Co., had a small business, 
sold it and entered life insurance because 
while still wanting to be in business for 
himself he began to realize the large 
number of successful men he knew who 
were in that field. And they were men 
who had prestige. Also he realized the 
various facets in the wide extent of life 
insurance in action which has been so 
widely publicized and he felt it a fine 
field for people of sales talent who 
like making acquaintances and keeping 
them. “Red” Woods also made this ob- 
servation to The Gold Book: 

“In the life 


sells a 


insurance business the 
product that is not 
seasons, changes in styles, 


salesman 
affected by 
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MORE THAN A BILLION AND A QUARTER DOLLARS LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 














development of new models, shortage of 
raw materials, shut downs due to strikes. 
In other lines of business salesmen must 
contend with conditions and changes be- 
yond their control, worries about which 
the life insurance production business do 


not have to contend. 
Mr. Woods’ first sales job after leaving 


J. B. WOODS 


school was for a cigar, tobacco and candy 
jobber where he first found he greatly 
liked meeting people. In January, 1942, 
he entered the U. S. Air Force where he 
served for four years and three months. 

Returning to civilian life he went into 
a successful dry cleaning business. “I had 
always heard that a good time to sell 
something was when some one wanted to 
buy, and so sold out in 1952,” he said 
to The Gold Book. 

“After selling the business my wife and 
I and our 9-year-old son took a few 
weeks’ vacation, the first I had had in 
six years, because when you operate a 
small business there is not much tine 
for a holiday period. During the vacation 
I met Jack Bissell of the Bankers Life 
Co. He not only sold life insurance as 4 
career to me, but also made my wife see 
it as he did. After three and a_ half 
years I believe it the business which 
answers the principal financial problems 
of the people, particularly extending the 
needed protection if a man dies too 
soon or lives too long.” 


October 5, 1956 
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Confidence, Philosophy 
And Attitudes, Plus Skill 


PAUL A. SPENNRATH 


Paul A. Spennrath, district manager, 
State Farm Insurance Companies, West 
Des Moines, asked by The Gold Book 
what were the most valuable ideas he 
got at Purdue University Life Insurance 
Marketing Institute, said they revolved 
around attitude, confidence and human 
philosophy. In brief, he said, any man 
who has the right attitude, confidence 
in the business and in himself, and a 
philosophy which makes enjoy 
spending time with the people who will 
be his future clients, has a good funda- 
mental equipment which when allied to 
the skills, habits and mechanics of life 
insurance marketing taught at the 
school, will greatly help the career of 
an insurance salesman, 


him 


Dividends From College 


(Continued from Page 138) 


meeting educational expenses and other 
specific demands for funds has helped 
my sales work immeasurably. 

Life insurance as a hedge against 
loss of property values is also an ex- 
cellent concept for use in selling. The 
very fact that so many firms own life 
Insurance on key personnel is recogni- 
tion that the firm would suffer a finan- 
cial loss by the death of these men. 
Also illustrative of this concept is the 
man who buys life insurance to protect 
his security holdings should he die at 
alow point in the economic cycle. 


Taxation and Use of Trusts 


_ Another phase of my insurance train- 
Ing which has been very practical in 
my everyday work were studies of the 
Federal Income Tax, Estate Tax and 
State Inheritance Tax laws. Income 
axes create problems which make the 
sale of split-dollar, bank loan, key man 
IMsurance and the funding of deferred 
compensation plans extremely attrac- 
‘ve. The provisions of the Federal Es- 


9 and State Inheritance tax laws 
Play such an integral part in estate 


planning that without being thoroughly 
familiar with them is like a carpenter 
Without his saw. To cite a_ striking 
example, I called upon a very successful 
middle aged lawyer about a year ago 
and questioned whether his life insur- 
ance qualified for the marital deduction. 
° my amazement he frowned and ad- 
mitted that he did not know what the 
Marital deduction was all about. Even 
though this provision of the law is now 


eight years old it makes one wonder how 
many men of means are unaware that 
it exists and how many thousands of 
dollars have been conserved for widows 
and children bécause of an astute life 
underwriter, 

The uses of trusts and 
tages and disadvantages compared to 
life insurance settlement options are 
another phase of insurance courses 
which are of both inter*st and value in 
the field of estate planning. From = a 
sales standpoint, I have had several very 
profitable cases which resulted directly 
from a discussion of a life insurance 
trust and the subsequent confirmation 
of the trust officer that the client shou'd 


their advan- 





increase the amount of his insurance. 
This third party influence in many cases 
can close a sale where it might other- 
wise be lost. 

College vears are influential and for- 
mative. They are transition years from 
adolescence and naivete to maturity and 
reality. They are not intended to yield 
geniuses, executives and masterminds, 
but they are intended to give the stu- ance is popular throughout the world. 
dent a depth and wealth of knowledge The reasons for this very comforting 
which when applied in the field of his fact are—as I have tried to sketch- 
choosing will give him a broader and manifold and have their roots in those 
more comprehensive appreciation of his so very different and often virgin soils 
work. However, it forms only the on which our fast changing world thrives 
foundation of education upon which a and moves—let us hope—to still better 
lifetime is required to do the building. and happier days for all of us. 


Insurance Popular 


(Continued from Page 140) 









measure of acceptance and incorpora 

tion of Western civilization in those 

countries’ economic and social life. 
Beyond all possible doubt: Life insur- 






























‘R. Earl Denman 
Eugene |. Rappaport, C.L.U. 
Robert P. DeOrsey 

C. A. Georgiades 
Fred L. Hirsch 

Arnett Lovejoy 
Donald W. Feweil 
Wm. Richard Balkin 
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and 
responsibility 









... both are symbolized when this 
emblem is displayed by The Diamond 
Circle Leaders of the Pacific 

Mutual Big Tree Club... 








































Recognition — of outstanding 
accomplishment in helping families to 
build security through Life Insurance... 


Responsibility — in maintaining the 

high type of representation which will 
still further advance their own 
achievement, will inspire their fellow 
underwriters, and will reflect credit upon 
the entire Institution of Life Insurance. 


To the Membership of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, then, 
Pacific Mutual proudly commends 

the 1956 Diamond Circle Leaders 

of the Big Tree Club. 


Pacific Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING - LOS ANGELES 55,-CALIF. 
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Merchandise makes sales. In addition to all standard lines of 
Individual and Group Life, and Accident and Sickness con- 
tracts, Federal offers: 

GUARANTEED RENEWABLE A & S and HOSPITAL, DREAD 
DISEASE INCLUDING CANCER and POLIO, LIFETIME DIS- 
ABILITY FROM THE Ist. DAY, JUMPING JUVENILE WITH 
RETURN PREMIUM, $10,000 LOW COST SPECIAL PRE- 
FERRED RISK LIFE. 


Write today to Agency Secretary for the 
Federal Plan for General Agency Building. 


FEDERAL LIFE 
and CASUALTY Co. 









FEDERAL LIFE AND 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
WOLVERINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


















BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


























































| WOODMEN ACCIDENT AND LIFE COMPANY | 





The Protecting Hand 


The Protecting Hand is a dramatic new symbol of the 
role Woodmen Accident and Life Company plays in support- 
ing the family circle. A 200-ton sculpture of The Protecting 
Hand graces our new home office building—emblematic of 
our trust and of the security the public can achieve through 
personal insurance with Woodmen Accident and Life, 


Woodmen offers rewarding opportunities for men who 
seek success in personal insurance. For complete informa- 
tion, write L. J. Melby, agency vice president. 


E. J. Faulkner, Presideni 


Woodmen Accident 


and Life Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


The 
Protectin 1g 
Hand 











A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY ESTABLISHED 1890 
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An Insurance Marketing Institute 


School at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Supported 
Wholly by Tuition From Students Who Are Agents 


By Sam G. SHACKELFORD 


Senior Consultant in Company Relations 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association 


Perhaps the best way to explain the 
training early in my career at Institute 
of Insurance Marketing, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, is to describe 
how this training has been helpful to 
me. This Institute, of which A. R. Jagua 
is director, is supported wholly by tuition 
from students who are life insurance 
agents with a minimum of at least six 
months field experience before enrolling. 

Owns Dormitory on Campus 


The Institute owns a dormitory on the 
campus at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity to accommodate approximately 50 
students. Students eat at the university 
cafeteria and enjoy all university facili- 
ties including library, etc. 

The Institute is a vocational school. 
The instruction is radically different 
from regular college work both in speed 
and direction. As to speed—they move 
fast. For example, a text normally re- 
quiring 36 weeks is covered in four 
weeks, and most of the work on that 
text is done at night. As to direction, 
the Institute is not concerned with 
“learning for learning’s sake’—the ob- 
jective is to help men sell the correct 
policy in sufficient volume to make a 
living and to the lasting satisfaction of 
the policyowner. They believe that the 
man in salesmanship is the vital factor, 
so the obiective is to help develop each 
man to his own ultimate capacity. 

Under the one-year schedule, a stu- 
dent comes to the campus for a four- 
week basic class. After basic the student 
returns to his agency for about. six 
months field work, making detailed 
weekly reports to the Institute. The 
student then returns to the campus for 
a senior class of four weeks and back 








Sam G. Shackelford 

Sam G. Shackelford, CLU, senior con- 
sultant in the company relations divi- 
sion, joined the staff of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association 
in November, 1953. Before joining the 
association he was associate director of 
the Institute of Marketing at Southern 
Methodist University. 

His college career having been inter- 
rupted by his tour of duty with the 
Army in the Philippines, Mr. Shackel- 
ford received his B.S. in Business from 
the University of Oklahoma in 1947. He 
became an agent of John Hancock work- 
ing in the field at El Reno and Okla- 
homa City. 

Mr. Shackelford was graduated from 
the Institute of Insurance Marketing, 
SMU, in September, 1948. He instructed 
LUTC classes for two vears and since 
joining LIAMA has written “Delivering 
The Policy,” “Mastering Your Rate 
Book,” and parts of the “Agent Devel- 
opment Program.” He is a staff repre 
sentative on LIAMA’s education an‘ 
training committee and on the staff of 
the LIAMA’s schools in agency man- 
agement. 


~~ 


———— 





SAM G. SHACKELFORD 


to his agency, making reports for the 
balance of his year. 
The Curriculum 


Now as to the curriculum. It has been 
developed over ten years to meet the 
difficulties faced by life insurance sales- 
men. The students seem to face five 
problems. First, many are not sold on 
the place of the salesman in our econ- 
omy. By the time the course is com- 
pleted students know they are in a 
worthwhile occupation. Second, many 
are not sold on life insurance as good 
property. You go around and around on 
that one—from nonforfeiture values to 
settlement options to wills and_ trusts 
and life value and the four great haz- 
ards to earning power. 

Third, the Institute’s analysis of stu- 
dents who do not sell up to capacity 
reveals that they failed not because 
they can’t sell, but because they do not 
prospect. A lot of time is spent on pros- 
pecting. The rule of the school is—every 
morning—six places to go and a reason 
for going. 

Fourth, quite a few of the students 
who come to the Institute whether they 
have been in the business for six months 
or six years, have a sales track. They 
are given two. Every man in basic must 
learn what a sales track is and then 
must learn a package sales track— 
words and tune. He must give this talk 
to a hard-boiled prospect whom they 
select and must then record it. He must 
learn to approach, to find the problem, 
to offer the solution and to close—close 
soon, close often and close hard. In 
senior class every man learns a pro- 
gram and business insurance sales track 


Development of Good Work Habits 


Finally, many men have difficulty 1” 
developing good work habits. Contrars 
to the belief of some, the Institute be- 
lieves very few men are lazy. Their 
records indicate that when _ students 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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A fast-growing and progressive company offers 


7 PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES . 
FOR GENERAL AGENTS 


IN NEW YORK, DELAWARE, THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 

































Have you been concerned about the lack of flexibility in the contracts you can offer? Have you lost 
sales because you could not satisfy the specific (and sometimes intricate) life insurance needs of 
your prospects? 


Eastern Life has the answer—if you can qualify for a franchise in the important markets of New 
) York, Delaware, the District of Columbia, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


Kastern Life can help you write a greater and growing volume of business because no matter 
what the requirement, there is a plan to fit. And of paramount importance: At Eastern, you will find 
a desire and eagerness to serve—a flexibility seldom equalled, never surpassed. 


See below some representative plans that Eastern enables you to offer in addition to popular 
forms. Then telephone or write Murray April, Director of Agencies. You'll find him helpful, inform- 
ative and profitable to talk to. 








EASTERN FILLS THE NEEDS OF EVERY PROSPECT 


Disability Monthly Income Benefit: $10 per Family Income Riders: $10 to $50 per month 
month per $1,000 insurance up to $150 per $1,000 insurance. 
per month. 


r the 








been 


t the Double or Triple Protection Rider plus Family 











eo Non-Medical: For maximum $5,000 if gainfully Income Rider Augmenting a Permanent 
Id on employed, up to age 40. Plan. 


cof Mortgage Redemption: Reducing term; 20 
in a years and 25 years; can provide family 


many : tee groups. 
ood income as well. 
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Group Life Insurance including union and trus- 





i on Peete Dit: Oedheney Lite: Minimum Adjustable Juvenile Estate Builder: $1,000 


trusts $10,000. coverage increases to $5,000 at age 21. 
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Endowment Annuities payable at ages, 55, 60 Non-Medical for Fraternal Organizations: 
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sor velba For You and Your Agents: Maximum Ist Year 
> not Life With Premiums Reduced One-Half After & Renewal Commissions, Non-Forfeitable. 
pros- 20 Y ‘ 

git —_— For You and Your Agents: Group Life Insur-. 
ia Double and Triple Protection Riders. ance, Non-Contributory. 

we PARTICIPATING WHOLE LIFE POLICY 
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Lg INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

its Home Office: 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

y LOUIS LIPSKY, President—MURRAY APRIL, Director of Agencies 
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College Taught Him Motivation 


Pilot 
most 


C, W. Webb, now general agent, 
Life, Charlotte, N. C., said the 
valuable ideas he learned at Southern 


Methodist 


motivation and a constructive philosophy 


University was the power of 
for using this power. And a man needs 
little 


ance field. 


more for success in the life insur- 





W. WEBB 


entered Southern 


Webb 


He was 23 when he 
Methodist University. Said Mr. 
to The Gold Book: 

“IT learned there that I could motivate 
men from apathy to excitement, from 
reluctant prospects to enthusiastic own- 
ers of life insurance and that there 
were laws governing this transition, This 
surprised me for I envisioned mankind 
those 


as being divided into two camps: 


who were willing to buy life insurance 


now and those who were not. My job 
was to tell my story to enough people. 

“The power to motivate which I] 
learned at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity literally changed my life, for rather 
than being persuaded, I found I could 
effectively persuade, and I left this in- 


stitute with a self-confidence J had 
never felt before and which remains 
with me today. 


Man’s Desire to Protect Loved Ones 


“This is the way they taught it to me. 
Men love their families and they love 
themselves. They want to take care of 
their families and themselves. Income 
is the only answer, but death, old age, 
disability and unemployment dangerously 
jeopardize income. Insurance produces 
income at the time needed and probably 
better than any other investment. For 
the average man it is the only solution. 
This is the basis of all life insurance 
sales talks and the principle involved— 
find or create desire, show that its grati- 
fication is in jeopz irdy—offer a_ solution. 
This is a truism of human motivation. 
It makes a iy run the way you lead 
him. These facts excited me, and | 
used this bantioles. My soon 
doubled.” 

Mr. Webb is a graduate of University 
of North Carolina and started as an 
agent for the Pilot at Shelby, N. C., in 
1940. He made his company’s top pro- 
duction club annually unti! being ap- 
pointed general agent in Charlotte in 
November, 1952. The agency ranked sec- 
ond in 1955, 


Wharton Background Helped 
Increase His Confidence 

Robert G. Tabor, vice president, Tabor 
\gency, Inc., Buffalo, general agents for 
Travelers, end a charter member of its 
half million club (Travelers Inner Cir- 
cle), was graduated from Wharton 
School. Universitv of Pennsylvania, in 
1950. To The Gold Book he said: 

“T learned no specific ideas in college 
which aided in selling life insurance, 
but 1 did acquire a comprehensive back- 
ground which gave me confidence in my 
ability and knowledge of my product. 

“T do not thelieve, however, that a 
college education is a prerequisite to a 
successful career in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

“Through attending college I was able 
to take and pass my five CLU examina- 
tions upon graduation. Under the late 
Dr. David McCahan, T became well ac- 
quainted with the fundamentals and ad- 
vanced aspects of life insurance includ- 
ing estate planning and taxes. 


sales 


“The greatest advantage I see to ob- 
taining a college education is acquiring 
the ability to get along with people 


which is quite necessary in our business.” 








What Univ. of Conn. Taught 


Made Him Enter Insurance 


EDWARD E. 


FISHMAN 


Edward E, Fishman, Provident Mu- 
tual, Bloomfield, Conn., attributes the 
knowledge of life insurance he acquired 
at University of Connecticut as chief 
motivation for his entering life insur- 
ance field. Upon graduation he was of- 
fered some other good jobs, but he 
became so interested in life insurance 
at the university courses that he felt 
life insurance his prime consideration 
in future life work. His thorough train- 
ing at the school imbued him with the 
feeling of confidence so important in sell- 
ing. That, coupled with the professional 
attitude, enabled him to explain and 


Clarence Strouss 
(Continued from Page 130) 


ranean Theatre and was discharged as 
an Army warrant officer in personnel 
administration. Before entering life in- 
surance in January, 1950, he was a de- 
partment store buyer. He is a trustee of 
Youngstown University and of Youngs- 
town Hospital Association and is on 
board of Life Insurance Marketing 
Graduate Society. He has qualified three 
years in a row for MDRT. Half of his 
production comes from programming, 
much of it repeat business. Mr. and Mrs. 
Strouss have four children, 





MORE THAN 
EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 
PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS AND 
BENEFICIARIES 


Executive Offices 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


DONALD R. HODDER 
Executive Vice President 








£ 
ThE INSURANCE 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company 


1313 South Michigan Avenue 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


LICENSED IN 26 STATES 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH 
AND HOSPITAL — SURGICAL 
INSURANCE 


Home Office 
1616 Walnut Street 


ROY C. MARKUS 
Chairman of the Board 














teach the value of life insurance to 
prospects. 

He said to The Gold Book: “All of 
my courses dealt with life insurance 
fundamentals. I learned about sett! lement 
options, cash values, calculating pre. 
miums, programming pee the various 
clauses found in the insurance contracts. 

“IT do not bother to thumb through 
my rate book quoting exact rates and 
cash values for the various policies. 
Rather, I explain how the different 
contracts work, how cash values are 
arrived at and wh: it causes premiums in 
various contracts to differ. T also ex. 
plain, in layman’s English, what differ- 
ent clauses mean to the insured and 
how I decided that a particular contract 
is best for him.” 


Learned at Wharton School 
Necessity of Analysis 


Robert F. Green, United Life & Acci- 


dent, Worcester, Mass, who was gradu- 
ated from Wharton School, yep ice 4 
of Pennsylvania, in June, 1951, is also in 
general insurance business. The agency 
with which he is affiliated is Green- 


Isenberg-Small. 

“Possibly, the single most valuable 
lesson I learned at college was_ the 
necessity of having to analyze any prob- 
lem with all of its ramifications,” he 
says. “A complete job of selling seems 
to have many different meanings accord- 
ing to the personality doing the job. To 
me it represents a responsibility not to 
be treated lightly. Unless I can _ plan 
properly my life insurance prospect's 
program according to my own complete 
system, I prefer not to handle his busi- 
ness. This may be time consuming and 
also sound rather lofty, but by adhering 
to these ideas I gain a real sense of 
satisfaction in my everyday work.” 


Sam G. Shackelford 


(Continued from Page 144) 





don’t work it is either due to lack 
prospects or to ignorance of the aver- 
age value of a call. Taking all students, 
the average value of a face-to-face call 
—five minutes or two hours—is $4.38. 
Once a man knows the value of his calls 
and has places to go he tends to develop 
good work habits. 

From this information it is apparent 
that the Institute follows the general 
pattern worked out by the Air Corps in 
training pilots. First, a minimum of 
necessary information and_ knowledge. 
Second, a lot of combat practice apply- 
ing that information. Dozens of actual 
cases are analyzed and_ students are 
thrown into every conceivable selling 
situation. If they can sell some of the 
tough prospects they have at school, 
they can sell anyone. And_ they sell 
millions of dollars worth of insurance 
to each other every night at the dormi- 
tory. 

The end result of all of this is that 
students know enough, and know they 
know enough, to build a successful and 
soul-satisfying career. The natural ad- 
vantages of the Institute are: (1) unr 
versity atmosphere; (2) superlative guest 
speakers; (3) class group spirit; (4) 
tradition of success of previous classes 

Here is an institution that does a 
training job that gets results in the form 
of increased production through develop- 
ing technical competence, self-confidence 
and sales skill. 


Causes of Failure 

Carl Holmes in this column, “Mental 
Stimulators,” in Elizabeth, N. J. Daily 
Journal discusses causes of failure. He 
lists them largely as lack of confidence, 
lack of interest and understanding of job 
requirements, not enough concentré ition, 
failure to finish one job before tackling 
another one, inexperience accompanied 
by lack of adequate training; talkative- 
ness and, of course, poor health. The 
last listing is accompanied by lack of 
energy and enthusiasm. 
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a Your prospect or client may have life insurance and a retirement plan—which protect him and 
ae his family against the financial effects of premature death and old age—but there is a third 
” he if e * ° e e e ° ° e ° . 
eens hazard to his financial security which is just as important as the first two. This third hazard is 
eo a long term disability during his working years. Neither his life insurance nor his retirement plan 
plan i ‘ pi p 
a is designed for such an emergency — and their only value to him would be to borrow money 
ie from his old age or to borrow from the funds intended for his family in case of his death. 
se of 
You can provide your prospect or client with the answer to this problem with a Provident plan of 
Guaranteed Renewable, Non-Cancellable Disability Income insurance. When he has this coverage 
- — together with his life insurance and retirement plan — you can be sure you have done a thorough 
“oo protection job for your client. 
> call 
$4.38 
he We will be glad to furnish full details on Provident's line of Accident and Sickness contracts — 
meet which include a choice of premium plans and a wide range of coverages. 
1 
oa 
chal KEANE AND WARNER, Inc. BERGEN-EIBER AGENCY ESTON WHELCHEL McNEILL AGENCY JOHN R. SPINNER, Manager 
sting GENERAL AGENTS GENERAL AGENTS MANAGER GENERAL AGENTS 1514 Philadelphia National 
fe 150 Broadway 26 Court Street 10 Commerce Court 79 Milk Street Bank Building 
Pr New York 38, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Newark 2, N. J. Boston 9, Mass. Philadelphia 7, Penn. 
that 
they 
and 
ad- f 
2 PROVIDENT of Chattanooga 
oN" 
i PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
ntl PROVIDENT LIFE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
ally 
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Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Agent Is Life Blood 


(Continued from Page 34) 

are concerned with improving his ability 
and building his confidence, because we 
want to urge him on to greater accom- 
plishments. We want him to be a 
cessful person—successful financially and 
successful in his community life. We are 
concerned with his happiness as an in- 
dividual and with the happiness of his 
family. It is not possible to separate 
his business life from his personal life; 


suc- 


therefore, we must be interested in him 
and in everything he does. 

The sales career is a challenging busi- 
ness opportunity. Successful agents en- 
joy financial freedom and great personal 
satisfaction. Those who make successful 
careers of inducing men to insure their 
lives can look into the setting sun with 
a justified consciousness of having 
served humanity well. This alone is 
more important than most of us realize. 

Top Management Must Be 
“Market-Minded” 


In our future planning, perhaps we 
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should consider carefully a statement 
made recently by a consulting manage- 
ment organization in Fortune Magazine 
which read, “There was a time when 
you needed a knowledge of bookkeeping 
to run a business. Later, you needed a 
knowledge of law. Then, of economics. 
During the past decade top management 
had to be public relations-minded—and 
was. For the next 10 to 20 years, how- 
ever, top management will have to be 
marketing-minded.” 


We must keep our lines of communi- 
cation open; especially our communica- 
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HIGHSPOTS 


of the Manhattan Life 
Reducing Premium 10-10 Plan 


2 Guaranteed Reductions in Premium, each 
10%: First reduction end of 10 years, second 
at end of 20 years. 





Original premium may be continued, if desired, 
and policy will in due course become fully 
paid-up. 





Substandard Issued: Up to 1,000% Mortality. 





Premium reductions, if elected, will apply to 
class-rated substandard extra premiums. 

Waiver of Premium (effective to age 60) in- 
cluded in all standard issues without specific 
extra charge, whether applicant is a man ora 
woman. 


Minimum issue: $10,000. Maximum: $100,000. 
Issue ages: 10 to 70, inclusive. Medical exam- 
ination required 


This policy is participating. 





and what a first year it has been for 


The Manhattan Life’s 
REDUCING PREMIUM 


AN 


A little over a year ago, this out- 


standing Manhattan Life Policy made its bow 
to the public. Here’s what happened during the first 12 months: 


$28,/21,000.00 in Sales 


Average Size Sale: $21,450.00 


Which means, at age 35, an Average Premium of $570.78. No won- 
der so many go for this experience-tested plan in such a big way. 


HIGH UNIT SALES + LARGE AVERAGE 
PREMIUMS = SIZEABLE COMMISSIONS 


Go out after this profitable business on the Manhattan 
Life 10-10 Plan. Want a proposal?...Just phone us. 





Our 2nd Century 





If you are a full time representative of another 
company, we solicit only your surplus business. 


i 
THE MANHATTAN LIFES&& INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New YorK, 


Home Office 


120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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SELLING 


\\ 





tions with agents and our managers jp 
the field. Doing this and believing jp 
our service, believing in the commodity 
we sell, fully realizing our responsibjlit, 
and our trusteeship, we can then say we 
are determined to advance the cause oj 
life insurance with faith, fervor and 
fidelity. In my opinion this can bes 
be done if every top officer in every 
life insurance company has first-hand 
knowledge and appreciation of oy 
agents and has a genuine desire to do 
everything possible which will make 
their job more effective. This, in turn 
will make the agent more productive 
and keep sales, the life blood of our 
country as well as our companies, flow- 
ing boundlessly toward an even better 
tomorrow for all. 















“My Work,” Says Carpenter, 


“Is a Small Town Operation” 





RALPH CARPENTER 


Ralph Carpenter, Aetna Life, born in 
Marion, Iowa, and now selling insurance 
in Delano, Cal., a town of 10,250, is a 
graduate of George Washington Univer- 
sity and University of Arizona, who was 
a Navy lieutenant in World War II. He 
said to The Gold Book: 

“Delano is in the San Joaquin Valley 
nourished by Central Valley water. The 
district is strictly agricultural featuring 
grapes, cotton, potatoes, corn, hay and 
fresh vegetables. Founded in 1872 1t 
was named for Stephen Delano, Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

“Naturally my insurance activity is @ 
small-town operation, always remember- 
ing that the person on whom I call 1s 
both a neighbor and a client whom |! 
will see often; furthermore, that he has 
many relatives and friends. I try to 
write him, his wife and family, the cov- 
erages they need such as life, hospitali- 
zation, disability, accident loss oi time, 
but no general insurance. 

“One cannot depend a lot on business 
cases where there are few businesses, 
although I have written pension trusts, 
partnerships and key men, but the bulk 
of the business is written on medium 
bracket families to provide mortgage 








protection, supplemental income in con- 
nection with Social Security; expenses 
for last illnesses and burial; and to pro- 
vide retirement income. I give as much 
attention to $1,000 policies as $10,000: 
National Service Life is converted an¢é 
beneficiaries brought up to date; ther 
life policies are examined for needed 
changes which are carried out. My at- 
titude is a constant ‘Let me help you. 
Calls are made on all types of people 


Substandard business is especially wel- 
come with careful use of preliminary 
reports, letters of doctors, et al—ob- 
tained before the examination.” 
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The Equitable Life of Iowa field associate is a 


man who sees his duty and does it. 


And so in addition to helping people solve their 
personal and business life insurance problems, you 
find him actively participating in the civic and 


social affairs of his community. 


In like manner, working membership in the 
NALU, the annual attainment of the National 
Quality Award, and successful study for the CLU 


designation are characteristic aims and activities. 


Similarly, the Equitable Life of Iowa is alert to 
its responsibilities to these field associates, and 


cooperates with them in every way possible. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 








FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 
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How a Chain Store King 
Was Sold a Million 


By Harry N. KugsEL 
Phoenix Mutual Life, New York City 


When Samuel H. Kress died a few 
months ago I was reminded of the won 
derful story I was able to worm out of 
Frank Jeckel nearly 30 years ago. 

Mr. Jeckel was a successful agent with 
the old Beers and DeLong Agency of 
Mutual Benefit Life. I happened to be 
present when he called at our office to 
pick up his renewal commission check 
large policy he had sold to the 
5 & 10 Cent Store magnate, S. H. 
Kress, a couple of years before. Our 
agency record indicated that our policy 
was part of a $1,000,000 line of insurance 
that Mr. Jecke] had placed at that time. 
When I asked him to tell me how he 
had made this fine sale he told me the 
following story: 

Getting Into Office of Kress 
I suppose the story starts from the 


on ia 


morning when I found myself in Mr. 
Kress’ private office on lower Fifth 
\venue. His secretary, a young gentle- 


man, had arranged the appointment for 
me, and Mr. Kress was somewhat an- 
noyed about it, saying “It isn’t very 
often that a life insurance man gets as 
far as the carpet on which you are 
standing. But since you have been a 
good enough salesman to get into my 
private office, | might as well tell you 
a few things which ought to convince 
you that you are wasting your time as 
well as my own. 

“In the first place I am 64 years of 
age and it is doubtful that I could pass 
a physical examination. In the next 
place, I am not married and I don’t 
expect to be, and all of my _ brothers, 
sisters, relations and dependents are 
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HARRY N. KUESEL 


very well provided for through their 
ownership of stock in the S. H. Kress 
Co. And furthermore I already own a 
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YOU... 
Can get FURTHER FASTER 
With MONARCH 


to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable Health and 
Accident Insurance, and Hospital, Surgical and Major Medical. 


TRAINING — to sell all forms of Participating Life Insurance — in individual 
§ 
programming, Business Insurance, estate and tax planning. 


to sell Group Health and Accident, Group Life, and Salary 


Continuance Plans. 


TRAINING — to advance into management positions 
General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and company supported - 
all new men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospitalization benefits for a// salesmen. 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk, Preszdent 
Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Field Supervisor, 


and 
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substantial amount of life insurance 
which wili be more than adequate to 
take care of taxes and other expenses 
at my death. If, in spite of all these 
things I have told you, you still believe 
you can sell me some more insurance ] 
hall be glad to listen to you.” 


Called Attention to Woolworth 


I thanked him for his courtesy and 
his frankness, and told him that I al. 
ready knew all of the facts he had just 
given me. Then I asked him, “T believe 
you knew Frank Woolworth, didn’t 
you ?” 

Yes, he assured me, he had known him 
well and had once been associated with 
him in business. And so I continued, 
“Then you remember, of course, how 
proud Mr. Woolworth was at the time 
of the opening of that wonderful monn- 
ment on lower Broadway, the Wool- 
worth Building, and especially his pride 
in telling the world that there wasn't a 
cent of mortgage on it. But I wonder 
if Frank Woolworth wouldn’t be turn- 
ing in his grave today if he learned 
that his executors had found it neces- 
sary to slap a mortgage of $3,000,000 on 
the building in order to pay the tax bill 
presented by Uncle Sam.” 

No, he had not heard about that, and 
I could see that he was deeply inter- 
ested. So I went on, “Mr. Kress, you 
have built your own wonderful monu- 
ment, the fabulously successful S. H, 
Kress Co., and I know you have already 
bought a substantial amount of life in- 
surance in order to meet this situation 
for which Mr. Woolworth evidently had 
not been sufficiently prepared. 

“As you have just said yourself, it is 
doubtful that you could pass a physical 
examination for the insurance companies 
at your present age. On the other hand, 
if I had a couple of doctors look you 
over tomorrow morning and they were 
willing to certify to the companies that 
you were likely to live for many years 
to come, you must realize how pitifully 
inadequate your life insurance is going 
to prove when the time comes for your 
executors to fill out those Federal and 
state tax reports 20 or 30 years from 
now.” 


The Medical Examinations 


Mr. Kress grinned and _ pleasantly 
agreed that I could send two doctors 
over to his home the next morning, and 
to see what I could do. I had him sign 
a couple of application blanks and when 
I received two first-class examination 
reports from the doctors, I traveled 
around all over New York City to see 
how much insurance each of the com- 
panies would be willing to issue. I had 
told Mr. Kress that if the examinations 
turned out poorly, I would not bother 
him again but would drop him a line. 
And if he did not hear from me, he 
could know that I was trying to find 
out how much insurance the various 
companies were willing to offer him. 

After a few weeks I accumulated a 
stack of policies which totaled slightly 
over $1,000,000 in face amount. I went 
down to Wanamaker’s luggage depart- 
ment and bought myself a new cowhide 
suitcase, and then I put all of the poli- 
cies inside and called up Mr. Kress 
secretary to arrange for another ap- 
pointment. 

Once again I was ushered into Mr. 
Kress’ private office and he promptly 
asked me, “What have you got in that 
bag ?” 

I suggested that we step into the next 
room and there I spread out all of the 
policies on the directors’ table and his 
eyes opened wide with astonishment anc 
pleasure. He was evidently greatly 
pleased at how it had all turned out 
and he gave me a check for the entire 
amount. 

It happened that the policy in our 
company (as in many others at that 
time) was written on the endowment 
at-85 plan. Since the policies were writ- 
ten in 1925 when Mr. Kress was 
years old, I was interested to see what 
happened when he reached age 85 in 
1946. After an exchange of correspone 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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Why Sports Stars Are Attracted 
To Life Insurance Selling 


Many outstanding sports stars are 
attracted to life insurance selling be- 
cause of their wide acquaintance and 
the magic that attaches to a 
that may be a_ household word. 
People enjoy doing business with a 
celebrity and it is a most attractive 
career for one who has had the spot- 
light of fame in sports, necessarily 
brief and fleeting. In life insurance 
selling, these people find a bridge to 
a permanent professional career. 

\s an example, recently Louis H. 
Saban, former captain of the famed 
Cleveland Browns football team, joined 
the Cleveland agency of Mutual Benefit 
Life under Laurence W. McDougall, 
CLU, general agent. Before joining the 
McDougall agency, Mr. Saban had been 
a football coach at Northwestern Um 












FRANK W. HILLER 


earlier at University of 
3orn in Illinois, Mr. Saban 


versity and 
Washington 


attended University of Indiana, inter- 
rupting his studies for military service 
in World War Il. After the war he 


joined the Cleveland Browns and at the 
same time he continued his studies, re- 


ceiving a Bachelor of Science degree 
from Baldwin Wallace College in 1948 
and a Master’s degree from Western 


Reserve University a vear later 


Played on Many 
Great Ball Teams 


Hiller, Aetna Life, 
City, Mo., was graduated from Lafay- 
ette College in 1943 with a B.A. degree 
in accounting and immediately signed a 
contract with the New York Yankees to 
for their AAA farm club, the New- 
rk Bears. He then spent the following 
12 years in professional baseball, five 
ot which were with the Yankees, 
*hicago Cubs and the Cincinnati 
Reds. The first six years he worked in 
the off seasons as an accountant with 
a CPA firm on Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, during which time he enrolled in 
an advanced accounting course at New 
York University, Wall Street division. 

He had intentions of starting his own 
C.P.A. firm However, that work he 
thought too confining so he entered life 
insurance business in the off seasons in 
1950 with a Chicago insurance company. 
In February, 1955, he went with Aetna 
Life; retired from baseball and became 

full-time agent 


Mr. Hiller was born in Newark, N. J., 


Kansas 


Frank W. 


pitcn 


years 





name 


a suburb of 
High 


and raised in Irvington, 
Newark. He attended Irvington 
School and then Lafayette. 


Joe Boots Former Teacher 


And a Coach in Sports 
Joseph B. Boots, James R. Comstock 
agency, American United Life, Indiana- 
































JOSEPH B. BOOTS 


polis, is a graduate of Earlham with a 
Master’s degree from Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind., where he 
taught history. He also coached basket- 
ball as well as golf in a junior high 
school of Pendleton, Ind., before going 
with American United. In World War 
II he was an Air Force sergeant. 

He started selling insurance in June, 
1955, and sold more than a million in 
his first 12 months. 

“In order to do so, however, | found 
it necessary to invest 70 hours a week,” 
he said to The Gold Book. “As to what 
made me click so fast in life insurance 
—one reason was a characteristic which 
will be found in all athletic coaches—a 
desire to win. | do not find the work a 
burden. A man can kindle as much en- 
thusiasm in business as is generated in 
him on the playing field. But he has to 
have a high regard for the business 
which is his career. I find that life in- 
surance has the spark which ignites en- 
thusiasm in me.” 


From Hockey to Insurance 


Daniel C. McDougald, Robert K. 
Powers agency, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Spokane, Wash., was a leading hockey 
player. 

Born in Saskatchewan, 
worked during his high school va- 
cation period on his father’s cattle 
ranch and spent a brief spell in the 
Canadian Army in World War II. After 
his discharge from the service he at- 
tended Moose Jaw Technical High 
School taking business courses. His next 


Canada, he 
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over 1954. 


In 1955 United of Omaha also paid a new high in benefits, 
totalling $17,432,252.14 for the year. 58 percent of that 

amount was paid to LIVING policyowners. The 
Company’s total assets rose in 1955 to $243,981,930.53, 

with a healthy ratio of $115.59 held for each 
$100 of liability. United of Omaha, 
29 years of age, places among the top 4% of the more 
than 1000 life companies in the United States. 


As the present year approaches the home stretch, United of 
Omaha is ahead of 1955 in all departments, confident of 
new all-time records by year’s end. 





United of Omaha’s famous “Cash and Carry” Plan, advertised in Life, 
Look, Collier’s and Better Homes & Gardens, is telling 13 million Ameri- 
can families how to “Stretch Their Insurance Dollars.” 


MILLION 
NOW INSURED BY 


United of Omaha 


In 1955 the number of lives insured by United 
of Omaha passed the one-million mark for the first time. The 
Company’s insurance-in-force climbed to almost one- 
and-two-thirds billions of dollars ... . an inerease of 11% 


LIVES 
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McDOUGAL)D 


educational step was at University of 
Toronto where he was graduated with 
a Bachelor of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation degree. While at the university 
he played on the varsity hockey team 
which won the intercollegiate champion- 


ship. His way through college was paid 
through part-time jobs as weekend 


watchman and settlement house worker, 
and during vacations he cut pulp logs. 
After graduation in 1949 he became 
recreational supervisor at Flin’ Flon, 
Manitoba. Deciding to give hockey a 
fling he played with the Trail (British 
Columbia), Smokeaters for two years in 
the Western’ International Hockey 
League, making the All Star Team each 
year. Near the end of the 1951 season 
he was operated on for removal of his 
appendix, but leaving the hospital after 
three days he was back in the lineup, a 
total of 15 days after the operation. 
While on the Smokeaters team he also 
worked as a steel rigger. For a year he 
also played at Nanaimo, B. C., on Van- 
couver Island, also working as a power- 


saw faller until a dead tree that fell 
hospitalized him with a broken collar 
bone, a punctured lung and some 


shoulder injuries. After recovering, he 
played with the Kamloops, B. C., Hockey 
Club and accepted a position as a public 
accountant trainee. 

In the fall of 1953 he came to Spokane 
and started playing with the Spokane 
Flyers of the Western International 
Hockey League. 


Enters Life Insurance 


By that time he decided he would be- 
gin some career in business of a perma- 


nent nature, continuing hockey as &@ 
sideline only. Because of irregular 
hockey hours he did not make much 
headway until he thought about insur- 
ance. At the start it was general insur- 


ance, but one day he met General Agent 
Robert K. Powers, and in December, 1953, 
began studying insurance. He _ passed 
his State Insurance Department exam- 
ination for a license in February, 1954, 
and joined Massachusetts Mutual. 

Life insurance turned out to be a 
satisfactory career from the start as im 
the first year he paid for $227,000 and 
in the next wrote $317,000. For the frst 
six months of 1956 (his third year), he 
paid for $486,700. His sales are varied, 
including small policies to juveniles and 
women, programming for families, bus!- 
ness insurance and he also has written 
some Group and pension sharing. 
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Former School Administrator 


Builds Agency from Scratch 


Clifford O. Pratt, White Plains, N. Y., 
Home Life manager of a territory which 
includes some of the handsomest sub- 


urbs in the Greater New York suburban 
area—Westchester County, New York, 
and Fairfield County, Connecticut—has 
had unusual success in recruiting. The 





CLIFFORD O; PRATT 


agency which started from scratch in 
1952 has produced since then more than 
$11,000,000. It has a branch office in 
Westport, Conn. In recruiting Mr. Pratt 
looks for a composite which includes 
the following characteristics: 

Quality in appearance, socio-economic 
background and educational  prepara- 
tion. A man who employs emphatic skills 
intelligently; possesses vital and natural 
leadership instincts; has a fundamentally 
neat mind to whom organization skill 
is a natural attribute. One who is self- 
sustaining, a high basic intelligence, 
ambitious to be in the five figure bracket 
and is determined to earn such an in- 
come. Aggressive but modestly  self- 
centered and, finally, who is imaginative 
and is intellectually curious. Out of the 


33 men he has recruited, only seven 
were failures. 

“TL subscribe to an axiom which | 
picked up in my home office experi- 


ence,’ he said to The Gold Book, “that 
recruiting is a process. Just as an agent 
is constantly prospecting for new clients 
so must a manager be continuously 
prospecting for additional agency man- 
power. I feel that the minute I stop 
recruiting my agency will start down- 
hill. As long as I am a manager one 
ot my principal weekly responsibilities 
will be to turn up enough men to inter- 
view so that over the year I will have 
the opportunity to attract the number 
of new men necessary to replace any 
who may leave because of the natural 
laws of attrition: failure, disability, re- 
urement or accepting other opportuni- 
ues, Our men came from the following 
occupations: sales, 12; office employes, 6; 
‘aw, 4; already experienced in life in- 
surance selling, sales management, in- 
dustry, 2; teaching, entertainment field, 


Publication editor, recent college gradu- 
ate and retired Marine Corps colonel, 
one each, 
Was School Principal 
\T . . - 
Mr. Pratt joined Home Life when he 


Went with the agency in New York City 
ot which John H. Evans (now vice 
President and manager of agencies) was 
general agent and later was appointed 
assistant manager of the Evans agency. 
Mr. Pratt was subsequently transferred 
to home office as educational director 








and in 1951 became an officer of the 
company with title of assistant manager 
of agencies. He started the White Plains 
agency July 1, 1952, as a scratch opera- 
tion. 

Prior to entering life insurance Mr. 
Pratt was supervising principal in the 


Rye public school system. He has been 
active in New York State educational 
circles for 16 years, first as a teacher 
in elementary and high schools and for 
12 years as a school administrator in 
Albany and Rye. 

He received his B.S. and M.S. degree 
at the New York State College for 
Teachers in Albany and New York 
State College for Teachers in Potsdam, 
N. Y. He was president of the Life 
Insurance Training Directors of New 
York City, and is currently on board 
of Westchester County Life Underwrit- 
ers Association. 


SELLING 
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Chain Store—Kuesel 


(Continued from Page 150) 


ence with our home office, it was agreed 
that we would retain the $100,000 of face 
amount under the interest option, and 
Mr. Kress received interest payments at 
the guaranteed rate of 34%% from that 
time until the date of his death in Sep- 
tember, 1955. In checking with some ot 
the other that the 
same procedure was followed with them. 


companies | find 








How to put knowledge to use 


HE BEST life insurance sales procedures die on 

the vine unless they reach the man in the field. 
The important thing is to have practical facilities 
to pass along ideas, knowledge, and methods so 
that all men on the firing line have the opportunity 
to do top flight jobs. Connecticut Mutual’s educa- 
tion and training program is geared to do just this. 


Three formal study programs: Part I includes nine 
volumes of basic study for new agents; Part II is on 
programming and introduces business insurance; 


sales procedures, unique and proved programming 
methods, prospecting and policyholder service. 


Advanced Underwriting Forums are held periodi- 
cally throughout the country to give Connecticut 
Mutual representatives the latest developments in 
business insurance and estate and pension planning. 


Life Underwriter Training Council sponsors two- 


Part III covers taxes and business insurance and 


current problems in estate conservation and 


employee plans. 


Career Schools for new agents are held several 
times a year in Hartford. They cover salesmanship, 


year courses in many cities. Connecticut Mutual 
provides scholarships covering a large part of the 
costs of these courses to build knowledge and skills. 


American College of Life Underwriters, since its 


founding, has had wholehearted support by 
Connecticut Mutual. More than 100 Connecticut 


Mutual people are CLUs and many more have 
passed one or more of the five examinations. 


UM =» The Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY :' HARTFORD 
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Saturation Point—North 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Clarence J. Myers, president, New 
York Life: 

“Management is essentially concerned 
with people. Our industry can grow 
only to the extent that its human re- 
sources are adequate. Perhaps through 
adoption of labor saving devices we can 
minimize the need for the increases in 
employment which our expanding busi- 
ness would necessitate but we will 
surely need even more people of higher 
calibre. We will have to staff our com- 
panies increasingly with men and women 
who are resourceful and adaptable, in 
order to meet the challenging decade 
ahead. 

“At the present time we have over 
200,000 salaried employes. My guess ts 
that despite the use of additional office 
machines we will need at least 285,000 
people in the year 1965.” 
Zimmerman’s Market Predictions 

Charles J. Zimmerman predicted a 
rapidly expanding market for the sale 
of individual policies. Here are some of 
his reasons: 

An increase in home ownership. 

An increase in the number of young 
people attending college and in the cost 
of a college education. 

An increase in business insurance, in 
women insured and in juvenile insur- 
ance. 

Our projections show an increase of 
30% in number of full time agents 
under contract by 1965. ... Much more 
important is the fact that the average 
production per agent will increase mark- 
edly between now and 1965. 

Such a trend of inereased agency 
outlets will require many more man- 
agers than are needed today. 

Life Insurance Offers 3 Careers 
You can see from what has been said 

that life insurance offers not one, but 
three careers. The first of these is sell- 
ing, and what a great future there is in 
this field. The second career lies in field 
management. The need 2nd demand for 
capable field officers who possess knowl- 
edge, ability and leadership is ever- 
increasing. The third career is in the 
home offices of the insurance companies. 
More and more companies are recog- 
nizing the fact that their field opera- 
tions both as regards selling and other 
service rendered to the public, is of such 
great importance that those who direct 
these operations should take part in 
establishing company policy and in the 
executive direction of company acitivities. 

As a further indication of things to 
come, there is more “new” going on 
now in my company. Every company is 
actively engaged in making plans to ex- 
pand its activities, both geographically 
and otherwise and to increase the effec- 
tiveness of its operations. Dudley Dow- 
ell, executive vice president, New York 
Life, said recently. “Management seems 
imbued with a new spirit nowadays— 
a spirit of enterprise.” 

Analyses a Pessimistic Viewpoint 

I think you will agree that our answer 
to the Marine lieutenant should be “Yes, 
Mr. Marine lieutenant, there is a great 
career, greater than ever before, ahead 
in life insurance. Yes, it’s earlier—not 
later—than you think.” 

With all this optimism about the fu- 
ture in mind, let’s get back to the agent 
who, after qualifying as a Millionaire 
for the first time, said, and I quote al- 
most verbatim, “Believe me, gentlemen, 
I worked terrifically hard. I'll be honest 

I have no intention of ever working 
that hard again and I predict that I 
won't be here next year.” Now, we all 
know that the opportunity is certainly 
here. We know that the market is here. 
Then why does this Millionaire feel that 
he can’t qualify again? What prompted 
him to say that? What is behind this 
apparent inconsistency? Why does he 
feel that he can’t qualify again? Let’s 
explore his statement in terms of the 
reaction of his fellow Millionaires—and 
maybe from them we can get our an- 
swers. 

Now remember, this was a closed ses- 
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Well Prepared and Like Their Work 


California-Western States Life Group of Managers Who Took 
Managers’ Training Course Seven Years Ago 
Hold Annual “Class Reunions” 





Left to right (seated) Managers: Allen O’Connor, Redwood Empire Agency; Ray 
Mellen, Spokane; Charles L. O’Donnell, Long Beach; Joseph Beaudin, Colorado. 
Standing (left to right) Managers: John T. Taylor, Oakland; Lionel Sturman, 
Stockton; Donald Conrad, Nevada Agency; and Asst. Manager Earl E. Beck, Fresno. 


Much is heard about the high turn- 
over among life insurance sales forces 
while the inspiring examples of success 
and survival in the business seem to be 
taken for granted. The accompanying 
picture of a group of happy and success- 
ful agency managers demonstrates the 
advantages of adequate preparation for 
a successful and satisfying career in life 
insurance. 

In 1949 eight fieldmen of California- 
Western States Life, who had previously 
taken the Sacramento company’s agents’ 


training course, called “You, Inc.,” were 
enrolled in the company’s Managers’ 
Training School. This year at the an- 
nual managers conference the group 
held their sixth “class reunion,” each 
having prospered increasingly over the 
years and built a substantial agency in 
his city. 

As further confirmation of the re- 
wards of preparation, all but one of the 
group have attended the management 
schools of Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 





sion. The only reason we know what 
went on was because one of the men 
had asked that the session be recorded 
on tape so that he could take home with 
him the inspiration and information of 
the sessions. Let us assume that you 
have the tape recording and are about 
to listen in. First of all, you will hear 
the discouraged Millionaire. Then you 
will hear what the others said to him. 


Some Dialogue At a Closed Session 


The discouraged Millionaire: “I have 
no intention of ever working that hard 
again, but at least I have proved to my- 
self that I still have something in me to 
do a job that I always wanted to do, 
and today it’s paying off. Just to sit 
here among you fellows is certainly a 
reward in itself. I haven’t got too much 
out of the meeting because I don’t know 
what you’re talking about. I mean, that’s 
the only way. I’ve enjoyed the fellow- 
ship. I’ve enjoyed the fellowship tre- 
mendously but I haven't gotten anything 
out of the meetings as far as intellect is 
concerned. I predict that I won’t be 
here next year. I know that.” 

A voice: “Charlie, you'll be back next 
year once you get there. I did the same 
thing the year before.” 

Another voice: “Of course he’ll be 
here. We're going to bombard you with 
more letters than you can shake a stick 
at. Of course you can. Consistency, 
Charlie.” 


Chairman: Gentlemen, wait a minute. 
Everybody can’t talk at the same time. 
There are two things we’re going to do. 
The recording gentleman wants one per- 
son to talk at a time, and, secondly, 
I'd like to have this run strictly on par- 
liamentary rules. Raise your hand. I'll 
give everybody a chance but I don’t 
want you to speak without first remem- 
bering I’ve got to recognize you. Other- 
wise this man can’t take the recording. 


Well, there you have it. Interesting 
wasn’t it, to get the instantaneous and 
spontaneous reaction of the group. 


What I have done is to pick out some 
of the highlights of what other Million- 
aires had to say—some of the reasons 
why they were sure they were going to 
qualify again—and why they thought he 
should qualify—their own experiences 
and their philosophy. 


Experiences of 3 Million Dollar Writers 


The first man who spoke was the 
largest producer in that particular group. 
He had placed more than $3 million the 
year before. He said: “Charlie, you 
know, when I first came in the business 
I wasn’t making a success of it. I was 
well on my way out. I was a mediocre 
producer, and then something happened 
that turned me into a success.” Continu- 
ing he said, “One day, after playing golf 
in a foursome, we were sitting around 
the locker room, and one of my four- 
some turned to another member, and 





made this comment: ‘You know, I have 
just taken out a large life insurance 
policy,’ and our friend said to him, “Why 
didn’t you take it out with me?’ And 
e replied, ‘Pat, I didn’t know you were 
in the life insurance business.’ ” 
_ “Well, that” Pat said, “was the turn- 
ing point in my career.” And if Pat 
went down through every place in this 
large room today and came up here and 
shook hands with you, he would say tg 
every one of you, “My name is Pat 
Blank, and I am an agent for the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co.” Did it 
pay off? One of the cases he closed was 
for $500,000 whole life on a reference 
call. So far this year, he has already 
placed a case for $500,000. 

“Yes,” he said, “Charlie, let them 
know that you are in the life insurance 
business.” 


Better Education Helped 


Millionaire No. 2 said, “Charlie, ] 
spent 15 to 20 hours a week readin 
about insurance and related subjects. |] 
have made myself such an expert on 
wills that I am called in not only by 
lawyers from my own clients, but lawyers 
call me on other cases.” 

The thing I would like to point out 
about this second man who is an expert, 
such an expert that he is called in by 
lawyers, is that he is not a college vrad- 
uate; just graduated from high school. 
But through study, he has made himself 
an expert. 

He said: “I know how you feel, 
Charlie. I first produced a million dol- 
lars nine years ago. I did it by working 
very hard and writing a lot of applica- 
tions just like you. I realized I was just 
going along on a day-to-day basis, doing 
it the hard way. I made up my mind 
I wasn’t going to do that again. I de- 
cided I was going to become a real 
career underwriter through education, 
by learning how to sell the people | 
wanted to sell, and by prospecting more 
effectively. You can do it, too, Charlie, 
if you work at it.” 

Then he went on to tell Charlie that 
among other things he adds a certain 
percentage of young people because they 
are growing up and they are the ones 
who will be in the market for increased 
amounts of insurance, so his advice was, 
“Always have a supply of younger pros- 
pects.” 


Wrote to $1,250,000 One Week on 
Reference Calls 

No. 3 said “Charlie, try business in- 
surance. That is the easiest way to make 
these big sales because there is so much 
need for it. Any business operating 
without a business insurance agreement 
is just operating on borrowed time. 
Learn your subject, Charlie, and you 
will find businessmen inviting you to tell 
them what to do. If you don’t think | 
know what I am talking about, let me 
tell you something; that is how I wrote 
a million dollars in just one week last 
year.” 

And actually, this man wrote 28 ap- 
plications for $1,250,000 in one week, 
practically all on reference calls or on 
repeat sales. He has already qualified 
with the placing of more than a million 
dollars so far this year. Why? Because 
he made himself a recognized expert on 
business insurance. 


A Small Town Philosopher 


Our fourth man, who comes from a 
small town in Tennessee, is something 
of a homespun philosopher. He said: 
“Charlie, don’t be afraid to ask a pros- 
pect if he needs more life insurance. He 
either says no or he scratches his head. 
If he scratches his head, he is a prospect 
for life insurance.” : 

Then he went on to say, “Canvass big 
men. There is no difference between @ 
big man’s no and a little man’s no, but 1! 
the big man says yes, there is a whale 
of a difference.” 

Then he also said—and this appealed 
to me as a kind of reverse English— 
“Charlie, always get the premium in ad- 
vance. Remind the man it binds the 
company—it binds the company!” 

The discussion and recording went on 
for three or four hours. It develope 
that these Millionaires all had different 
ideas, different suggestions, with no com- 
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Head Office 


330 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
TORONTO, CANADA 


The only Canadian life insurance company licensed 
and actively writing business in the State of New York. 


A MODERN COMPANY 
... OVER 100 YEARS OLD 














Established in 1847, 
The Canada Life became a 
"naturalized citizen" 


of the United States in 1889. 





























Our U.S. policyholders are 
doubly protected; by trustee-held assets 
in the U.S.A. and 


by the strength of the entire Company. 


The Canada Life has declared dividends 
to participating policyholders for 
108 consecutive years. 


The Canada Life is licensed and 
supervised by 23 States, including 

the State of New York, and the District of 
Columbia and Territory of Hawaii. 


No policyowner in a life insurance company 
licensed by the Government of Canada, 
has ever lost a dollar through failure to pay 
100¢ on the dollar on maturity of a policy. 


We invite inquiries concerning brokerage 
and surplus business. 


Writing all standard life, endowment and annuity 
contracts at competitive rates, we are 

confident that our Super-Select Life contract 
will be of particular interest to you. 
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mon denominator so far as their methods 
vere concerned 

Yes, successful producers are very in 
teresting people. What makes them suc- 
cessful? We study each group of Mil- 
lionaires with that Pea in mind. 


Intangibles Which Lead to Success 

We consider their age, their service, 
their education and the area where they 
work, but the analysis proves absolutely 
nothing. Take their ages. About half are 








Cecil J. North 


Born in Kansas City, Mo., and moving 
to New York City during his childhood, 
Mr. North was educated in New York 
schools and at Harvard University from 
which he received a B.A. degree in 1917. 
In World War I he served in France 
as a captain in the 77th Field Artillery, 
Fourth Division, and was in all of the 
division’s major engagements including 
Chateau Thierry offensive. After the 
war he returned to Cambridge, Mass., 
and completed a two-year course in 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, getting an M.B.A. degree. 

Mr. North became a Metropolitan 
gent in October, 1920. Rising quickly, 
he became assistant manager in Cam- 
bridge and later in Stamford, Conn.; 
inanager in Battle Creek, Mich.,; and in 
Canada was made manager of the 
Ottawa district and later of a district 
in Montreal. In 1929 he became superin- 
tendent of agencies and placed in charge 
of the company’s Central territory, later 
erving in similar capacity to the New 
imngland territory. \ppointed third vice 
president in 1937 he was given executive 
supervision over training of field men. 
Ife was advanced to second vice presi 
dent in 1941 at that time becoming head 
of the field) organization. In 1944 he 
was elected vice president. 

Mr. North is a former president of Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, a trustee of American College of 
Life Underwriters and a member of the 
University, Harvard, Rockaway Hunt- 
ing, Cedarhurst Yacht and Lawrence 
Beach Clubs and the American Legion. 








in their 50’s, a quarter in their 40's, and 
another quarter under 40. How about 
CLU? A quarter of them are CLU; the 
remainder are not. How about their 
vears of service? A third of them have 
been in the business only a short time. 
The remainder have long service. Half of 
them operate in large cities, one-third 
in medium-sized cities and the remainder 
in relatively small towns. Did their sell 
ing methods have anything to do with 
their success? Well, about half of them 
write large cases and the other half 
specialize in small cases. In addition, 
half of them write business that involves 
advanced underwriting knowledge and 
the other half writes mostly personal 
insurance. 

There does not seem to be any com- 
mon denominator but yet, it seems to 
me, that in each group of successful 
underwriters, we find three intangible 
qualities which make these people stand 
apart from the other fellows and make 
them successful. These three intangibles 
are—first, a desire to be somebody—sec- 
ond, a determination to be somebody and 
a willingness to do something about it 
and, third, a pride and enthusiasm for 
their calling. 

The Desire for Recognition 

Let us briefly analyze together these 
three intangibles of successtul producers. 

First, the desire to be somebody. 
kvery human being wants to be some- 
body and secondly, successful people are 
determined to be somebody and are will- 
ing to make the sacrifice involved in 
doing something about it. In this con- 
nection, may I repeat a comment which 
is attributed to Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
He said this in reply to a young man 
who asked him about his future. “Be 
careful what you want out of life young 
man, because you probably will get it.” 
These successful producers know what 
they want out of life and are determined 
to do whatever is necessary to achieve 


their objective. Then thirdly, there is 
this matter of pride and enthusiasm 
about our business. A conviction that life 
insurance is the greatest business of all. 
A Viewpoint of General Foods Chairman 

Clarence Francis, chairman of General 
Foods summarized our calling very well 
in the American College Hour at the 
NALU convention last year. He said 
this, in part: 

“The policy you hand over to your 
client ts just a token, a symbol, What 
you actually sell is security, thrift, 
health, education, recreation, and peace 
of mind, Life msurance makes an enor- 
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mous contribution to the continwuty and 
stability of millions of families and 
many business enterprises. It aids in 
the strength and growth of our national 
economy. You deal with the —— 
American. You teach him to save, to 
plan, to use his resources wisely for the 
protection of his family, the improve- 
ment of his circumstances, and the hap- 
piness of his old age. You spread 
before him a constantly widening variety 
of opportunities to make the most of 
life in his own way.” 
Then consider this story from one of 
our Millionaires. He read a letter which 
appeared in the effects of one of his 
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Now More than $1,100,000,000.00 Life Insurance in force... 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


reached its First Billion 


in just 28 nese ...so we'll be posting 


| ‘TWO BILLION | 


\ sohaeleesnlenaliilie dilieestalh oo 


IN RECORD TIME! 































Here's the Record! 1928 






1938 
LIFE 
1948 
INSURANCE 
1955 
IN FORCE 








NOW MORE THAN $1,100,000,000.00 
IN FORCE 










- + §$  1,005,000.00 























- « $ 30,101,508.00 
. » $136,402,364.00 
- « $916,290,534.00 
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clients whom he had written compara- 
tively recently for life insurance. This 
is the letter which the widow found: 
“Dear Mary: I hope and pray that jt 
will be many years before you will be 
called upon to settle my estate, but the 
day will come. When it does, please call 
Jack. Jack knows all about my affairs 
and will settle them exactly as I want, 
and in the way that will serve you best. 
Please call lack.” 

Could anybody get a greater satisfac- 
tion and greater thrill out of life than 
having someone write a letter of that 
kind about him? Could you get a greater 
satisfaction than having somebody write 
that kind of a letter about you? Yes, 
pride in your calling! 

Then, one final quotation. Herbert 
Hoover said in one of our own company 
conventions about the life insur ance 
business: “It is the greatest single in- 
stitution dedicated to public welfare in 
America.” 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, we have a 
business of which we can be proud. 





An Agent’s Regret 





RARE 


BEULAH LOVE 


3eulah Love, Springhill, Louisiana, 
Business Men’s Assurance Co., tells The 
Gold Book of an experience she had in 
under-insuring a case which has made 
her realize the importance of an agent’s 
role in selling insurance to protect the 
breadwinner of the faimily but does not 
arrange to provide enough income to pay 
expenses of his children going to college. 
The case has caused her to have many 
memories of regret. Her explanation otf 
the case follows 

“My phone rang one night about 10 
p.m. notifying me that one of my clients 
having had a heart attack, died during 
the afternoon. He was only 25. My 
first thought—what a poor job I had 
performed as I ‘had only written lim 
$4,000 life. I thought I still had plenty 
of time as he was still a young man 

“1 learned my lesson that night. It 
can be sooner than you think, When | 
handed the young widow that check and 
saw those two curly headed babies 3 
and 18 months, I never have had such 
guilty feelings. I felt that I had not 
only cheated this young mother, but also 
those two youngsters of their future 


A Mother’s Reproachful Look 


“However, | will never forget the lo k 
on that young mother’s face when |! 
handed her the check. She looked down 
on her babies and said: ‘Mrs. Love, | 
wish you had come back to see 
We wanted an educational policy on 
each of the children. I will go back to 
my former job so I can save this tor 
their college.’ 

“If I had rendered the service I should, 
this mother wouldn’t have to leave her 
babies. She would have that monthly 
income which every mother deserves. 
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THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Agent and Life Insurance Taxation 


(Continued from Page 102) 


cause changes in tax laws; as Isaac New- 
ton said, “Action and reaction are equal 
and opposite.” 


Two Fields of Taxation: 
and State 


So much for what has happened in the 
past. Now, let’s take a good look at 
what we are dealing with. Basically, of 
course, taxes are imposed by law, either 


Nation 


Federal, state or local. When we think 
of income taxes, for example, we usually 
think of Federal income tax. But two- 
thirds of the states also impose personal 
income taxes of various types. Similarly, 
when we think of estate or inheritance 
taxes we usually think of the Federal 
estate tax. But every state except Ne- 
vada imposes an inheritance or estate 
tax. 
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In the field of Federal taxes, the in- 
come, gift and estate tax laws may come 
into operation. These laws can be broken 
down into smaller units in innumerable 
ways. For example, the income tax may 
affect life insurance proceeds and pay- 
ments both during the life of the insured 
and after this death. The gift tax may 
come into question both during the in- 
sured’s life and after his death. The 
estate tax comes into use only after 
the insured’s death, at which time pro- 
ceeds and payments may or may not be 
subject to the tax. This is probably the 
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-CosTs MONEY 


THIS IS a tragedy about to occur—as it does much too commonly on the 
American scene today. Blinding lights on a curve, a screech of brakes— 





then death. 


Who was to blame is not important, for this tragedy extends far beyond 


the death that happened here. 


The husband, and father, has suddenly 


been taken away and no one can replace him. 

This could be any one of us, today, tomorrow, next week. Those of us 
who love our families have been foresighted enough to expect the 
unexpected and made provision that, even though we are gone, those we 


leave behind need never suffer eco- 
nomically. Life insurance is the most 
certain, most economical manner in 
which to be positive your family will 
have what you planned for their 
future. There is no better life insur- 
ance than Pan-American Life insur- 
ance and our Representative will be 
happy to present a “Tailor-Made” 


program suited to YOUR plans. 


Offering all forms of Life Insurance 


Group and Pension Plans 











one of 
America’s 
foremost 
mutual 

life 
insurance 
companies 
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LIFE INSURABCE 
COMPANY 


“Guardian of Your Tomorrow” 


You will be glad your Pan-American Representative called—welcome him. 





2400 Canal Street. Dept. PRS 1756 
New Orleans 19, La., U.S.A. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Without obligation, please send me 
full information about your “Tailor- 
Made” Plan. 




















“When someone's counting on you... you can count on life insurance.” 








In 
TIME 
and 


NEWSWEEK 





ads similar to this 

| are appearing regular. 

Ty to build prestige 
for, and to assist, our 
Representatives in 
their daily efforts. 
Each ad reaches mil- 
lions of persons who 


are prospects. 


| This, coupled with 

our training, top-notch 
sales aids, and our 
Tailor-Made” policies, 
designed to meet indi- 
vidual needs, will make 
more money for you 


under 


PAN-AMERICAN’S 


| CAREER CONTRACT 


| 


“Guardian of Your 
| Tomorrow” applies to 
| Pan-American’s Repre- 
sentatives as well as 


its Policyowners. 





President 


CL en 


Executive Vice-President 


Me a 


Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 





most elementary possible way of ap- 
proaching the subject. 


Regulations Under Treasury Department 
e 


It is almost universally known that 
Federal revenue laws at this time are 
contained in the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. This code is in the process of 
being interpreted by regulations issued 
by the Treasury Department. (Inciden- 
tally, it has been estimated that when all 
of the regulations under the new code 
have been written, they will contain in 
the neighborhood of 1,500,000 words. This 
is almost twice as many words as there 
are in the King James version of the 
Bible.) These regulations, although 
lengthy, are necessarily general in char- 
acter, because they must cover a multi- 
tude of individual situations. When ques- 
tions regarding the application of these 
regulations to a specific transaction arise, 
they are answered either by a ruling of 
the Internal Revenue Service or by suit 
in a Federal court. 

When this background of the tax Pic- 
ture is considered, it is obvious that in- 
terpretation of tax laws fall within the 
sphere of activities of attorneys. This 
is not to say it is not desirable, or 
even essential, for the competent career 
life insurance agent to know something 
about taxes. However, application of 
the law, regulations, rulings and court 
decisions to unusual situations would 
seem to be the responsibility of counsel 
of the agent’s company or of the coun- 
sel for the policyholder. Taxation of 
necessity is not an exact science, but 
is in many areas a matter of opinion 
until finally settled by a court or a 
change in the basic law. 


Cooperation With American Bar 
Association 

The parts to be vlaved by the appli- 
cant’s or policyholder’s lawyer, the life 
insurance agent and the life insurance 
company’s home office counsel have been 
the subject of thought and consultation. 
In 1946 the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, in cooperation with the 
American Bar Association Standing 
Committee on Unauthorized Practice of 
the Law, formed the National Confer- 
ence of Lawyers and Life Underwriters. 
which in 1948 developed the “National 
Statement of Principles of Cooperation 
between Life Underwriters and Law- 
yers.” This statement charted the proper 
spheres of activity of the two groups in 
discharging their respective responsibili- 
ties in the public interest. 

Another statment which should be fa- 
miliar to all life agents was prepared by 
a group representing the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, on one hand, and 
the American Bar Association Standing 
Committee on Unauthorized Practic e of 
the Law, on the other. This group, which 
is a continuing national conference 
known as the “National Conference of 
Lawyers and Life Insurance Companies, 
holds periodic meetings. It was respon- 
sible for an article, “Some Guideposts for 
Cooperation Between Lawvers and Life 
Insurance Representatives,” which should 
be obtainable from the agent’s home 
office and should be read by every life 
underwriter. Operation as a team, rather 
than as competitors, between the life 
underwriter, the lawyer, the accountant 
and the trust officer will result in better 
service to policyholders and eliminate 
friction or lack of understanding among 
the team members. 


Agent Should Know Taxation 
Fundamentals 


There is no single answer to what a 
life agent should know about taxati n. 
Just as Lincoln said that a man’s leg 
should be long enough to reach the 
ground, so an agent should know enough 
about taxes to satisfy his needs. Every 
agent, naturally, should know the funda- 
mental rules relating to the impact 0! 
income, gift and estate taxes on life 
insurance, endowments and annuities. 
This information will be valuable if tor 
no other reason than that the agent can 
assure an applicant that under the pres- 


(Continued on Page 159) 
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Arthur D. Reed Formerly 
Trust Company Officer 




























the Company... 
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To many, mention of this famous As a leader in the non-cancellable 






name brings to mind the image of a Accident and Sickness field, the Paul Revere 





cloaked figure on a dramatic midnight is one of the largest and most 





ride. Actually, of course, Paul’s ride was a experienced underwriters. 









ARTHUR D. REED 









comparatively minor incident in a full life. 









; : - 
Arthur D. Reed, CLU, of Smith, Reed Among life companies, Paul Revere’s 

& Thompson, Nashville, Northwestern 

Mutual, got his academic degree from : 

Vanderbilt and his law degree from Yale. He started the first copper-rolling 

He went into the trust business after 

sitting in a law office a few weeks and 

was with the Nashville Trust Co., now 

the Nashville Bank and Trust Co. for for boilers in Robert Fulton’s steamboats. 

about 15 years, the last ten being as as- 

sistant trust officer or trust officer. Dur- 

ing World War II he was in the Military 

Government branch of the service for He made the plates for the first 





growth has been rapid. Its insurance-in- 







force exceeds a half billion .. . accomplished 





mill in America and, later, furnished copper 






in but twenty-six years. 









The 48 states, the District of 






Columbia, Hawaii and Canada comprise the 







two years, 21 months of which were in 

England, France and Germany. currency issued by the Revolutionary ; ; 
Mr. Reed came into life insurance a territory of the Company. It is 

decade ago as a partner of Alden H. government of Massachusetts. 





represented by 85 general agencies. 





Smith, and they later added to the part- 
nership Joe Thompson, Jr., Fred Kiss- 
ling, and, during June, Alden Smith, Jr. 












Because of his background his ap- In gold and silver he created exquisite Policy plans written by the Company offer 
proach to the insurance business has 
been from the estate planning angle : . = . : 
inl” Wy: Meal sign Oth 3 ae things still treasured by the Boston Museum complete personal Accident and Sickness cover- 
assist from my associates I have been ’ ’ 
of Fine Arts and the Metropolitan Museum. age (including Individual and Family Group 






lucky enough to make the MDRT the 












last seven years.” 





Hospital and Major Medical Expense). All 






A { d T i His name headed the list of charter 
gen al axation members of the first effort in America to 


(Continued from Page 158) 





Paul Revere policies for men are non-cancellable 





and guaranteed continuable to age 65... 








insure property against fire. and at a guaranteed premium rate. 







ent state of the law no tax will be pay- 
able. In several instances such a state- 
ment can be made with certainty by an 
agent. In many instances the answer is He was one of the earliest 
extremely uncertain. 
ard sei  .. icle certain thoughts cartoonists. His work did much 








The Company also writes 






all individual Life forms, 







: > CTY, sf Py ’ . . 4 
It is desirable for a life agent to have to build up sentiment for Group Life and Group 
come knowledge of taxes. 
Life insurance should be sold to serve the colonies. Disability insurance. 












the needs of the insured and the bene- 
ficiaries, not primarily to avoid taxes. 

The legislatures and the courts can 
change or interpret the law so that the 
fax consequences wiil be different from 
the results anticipated. 

Whenever there is any doubt about the 
tax consequences of a transaction between 





a life company and a policyholder, the 
agent should consult with his general 
agent and home office, and the client with 
his attorney. 

These thoughts are certainly not new. 
They are sometimes overlooked. In spite The Company — Paul Revere — takes its name from the patriot — Paul Revere. And although 
ot the inevitability of death and taxes i i ion, it is signi i i i 

ft yc h ai s, and , 
or rather because of it, the life insurance there is no direct connection, it is significant that each is a symbol of service security 
agent must sell his product to the public 


because life insurance and annuities are 
socially valuable in and of themselves. THE PAUL REVERE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The impact of taxation, while important, 



















pina The life insurance business WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
ays too prominent a role in both indi- : 

vidual lives and the national economy to Canadian Head Office—Hamilton, Ontario 

be endangered by efforts to cut corners A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


too closely, 
bt S FF Pete 


A LEADER IN 
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Lombardi 


DOANE ARNOLD 


Ordinary Life sales, average policy 


size, company retention limits, the num- 
ber of large policies being issued, are 
all up and the trend seems to be con- 


tinuing upward. For the first six months 
of 1956 Ordinary sales were up 12% over 


1955. The average size Ordinary policy 
in force in the United States has in 
creased 30% in the past ten years. In 
one company the average policy sold 


during the first half of 1956 was $9,238 as 
igainst $8,669 for the same period of 
1955—up 04%% in one short year. 

Many companies have doubled or even 
trebled their retention limits in the past 
five years. This seems to represent new 
thinking in the industry inasmuch as 
these companies have not grown in size 
of insurance in force proportionately. 
Companies that not over five years ago 
felt $100,000 was enough retention on a 


single life are now retaining as much 
as $300,000 to $500,000. Beyond this, com- 


panies have become willing to reinsure 
larger amounts so that we occasionally 
see single policies of a million dollars 
or more being issued today. 


Reasons for Upward Trend 


Although such 
is a definite increase in the number of 
applications for subathatin’ amounts of 
insurance, During the first six months 
of 1954 my own company received 830 
applications requesting $50,000 or more of 
insurance protection. In the first ‘half 
of 1956 the number had grown to 1,562 
almost a 90% increase in just two years. 

The reasons for this upward trend in 
policy size and the number of larger 
policies and its effect upon the industry 
are of interest to all of us. Obviously, 
the national economy has something to 
do with it national production, 
as well as personal income, hit new 
highs during the first half of 1956. In 


baeues are rare, there 


( irOSS 
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Bigger Policies Written Today As 
Companies Raise Retention Limits 


Some Have Doubled or Trebled Their Retained Amounts; 
$300,000 to $500,000 Cases Common; a Million or More 
Can Now Be Written Under Single Policy 


By Doanz ARNOLD 


Second Vice President, Underwriting, New England Life 
President, Home Office Life Underwriters Association 


flation and the higher cost of living 
have had their effects. Today it takes 
an insurance estate of $200,000 to do the 
job $100,000 could have done not too 
many years ago. Heavy income taxes 
have made it extremely difficult for most 
men to build an estate of any size except 
through the medium of life insurance. 


Product Improved; Better Salesmanship 


Important as these economic influences 
may be, of more importance and interest 
to us are the influences generated from 
within the industry of life insurance. 
Improvement of the product through 
new types of coverage and_ broader 
underwriting, together with better and 
more professional selling have contrib- 
uted greatly to this upward trend. The 
record for integrity of trusteeship the 


industry has made results in the great- 
we public acceptance of our product that 
> have ever enjoyed, 

This acceptance, helpful as it is, does 
not alone cause John Q. Public to sign 
an application sg! $50,000 of life insur- 
ance instead o $25,000. It is, in my 
opinion, the ts se ul agent who, 
through hard work, intelligent planning, 
and creative imagination, taking advan- 
tage of all the favorable factors men- 
tioned above, is raising Mr. Public’s in- 
surance protection to more rez ilistic 
levels. This professional agent has raised 
his sights, but he sells on the basis 
of needs. He is competent in estate 
planning and programming. He knows of 
and can convince his clients of the many 
needs for business insurance, key man, 
stock retirement, deferred compensation 














Doane Arnold 


\ native New Englander, Mr. 
Arnold was graduated from  Dart- 
mouth College, class of 1927, and en- 


tered the insurance business in that 
vear as a special agent with the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Co. in Boston. 
He joined the New England Life’s 
home office in 1930 as a home office 
life underwriter, and was appointed 
manager of the newly formed under- 
writing department in 1941. He was 
appointed assistant secretary in 1948, 
and second vice president in 1952. 

In 1956 Mr. Arnold was elected 
president of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association and has 
served on the executive council of 
that group. He is also active in Dart- 
mouth alumni aff fairs, having been a 
member of the Alumni Council and 
president of the Boston Alumni Asso- 
ciation, 
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Since We’re 
in the 


Same Boat 














A MUTUAL 

COMPANY 

FOUNDED 
1894 

















We at The State Life row together. Home office interests 
... agent’s interests . . . both lie in the same direction, 
namely, selling life insurance and improving service. 
Success proven training courses, liberal contracts and 
a complete set-up of modern policies make it easier for 
an agent to progress as a Career underwriter. So, if 
you're interested in having your course charted for a 
successful future with an agency all your own—write. 
Many excellent opportunities exist in different states. 


Dint H. Lucus—Director of Agencies 





The 
STATE LIFE 
Insurance Company 

Indianapolis 








and so forth. In 1955 business policies 
had the largest average size, running 
about $24,000, as reported by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. The alert agent 
knows that in recent years top manage- 
men in all industries has come more 
and more to realize that a business is 
only as good as the people who operate 
it, that replacement of manpower and 
job satisfaction all create insurance 
needs. 


Will Trend Continue? 


Is this upward trend good and will it 
continue? Growth just to be big is no 
indication of goodness, but a company or 
an industry does not stand still for long. 
It either goes forward or backward. If 
it is to remain healthy and vigorous, it 
must grow. If we continue to underwrite 
soundly in the field and in the home 
office, the growth will be good for the 
public, the policyholders and the indus- 
try. The fieldman must continue to sell 
on the basis of needs and he must not 
oversell. He must present his cases care- 
fully and thoroughly to the home office. 
The home office underwriters must con- 
tinue to select the cases fairly to policy- 
holder, agent and applicant, and not be 
pressured by unsound competition. If 


this is done, the trend towards more 
and bigger sales will be good. 
As long as management and_ sales 


force remain alert and are not overcome 
by complacency, any trend that is good 
will continue, 





Processing Oil and Gas 
Loans — King 


(Continued from Page 27) 
essing loans against production pay- 
ments. 

In the case of loans to independent 


producing companies, the following ad- 
ditional steps are necessary: 

(1) Investigation of producing com- 
pany. Checks are made of the operating 
ability, reputation and financial stability 
of the producing company with banks 
other producers, engineers, etc. 

(2) Purpose of Financing. Investica- 
tion is made of the purposes for which 
the proceeds of the financing are to be 
used. 

(3) Income Tax Status. Past opera- 
tions of the company and future ex- 
ploration and development plans of tne 
company are checked to determine in 
some measure what future income tax 
liabilities of the company may be. 

(4) Special Covenants. Since the bor- 
rower is an active producing company, 
the special covenants must be different 
from those made by the owner o! 4 
production payment. The covenants must 
be tailor-made to fit the financial condi- 
tion and the needs of the company, 45 
in the usual corporate loan. 
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H Spnbe ¢ Doiinaton 


To keep pace with our dynamic, expanding economy, the 
- American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters has an- 
nounced a complete.modernization of its study program. 
The curriculum:has been revised to include more on personal 
and family finance, business life insurance, pensions, group 
_insurance, taxation and annuities. 


For the man who wears the honored C.L.U. key, this will 
mean greater effectiveness than ever before. 


Home Life salutes the American Society for its dedication 
to the advancement of our profession. The C.L.U. program, 
like the other excellent facilities for education and self- 
improvement available to the career underwriter, is helping 
the institution of life insurance serve more people—and serve 
them better. — | 


We are proud of the fact that 41% of our field men with one 

/ ~<-year of experience or more are either C.L.U.’s or are studying 

P for the degreé; and 21% of Home Life’s field men eligible 
by length of experience have attained it. 


J _._______ Our entire organization is proud, too, to function within the 
'C.L.U. creed: “Have I, in the light of all the circumstances 
surrounding my client, which I have made every conscien- 
tious effort to ascertain, given him that service which I, 
'had I been in the same circumstances, would have applied 
‘to myself?” 


| 
| 


\ HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


\, | 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
t 


0 Goin Wadornviters’ Company” 


William P. Worthington 
President 


John H. Evans 
Vice President - Sales 
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The Aptitude Index —Wallace 


(Continued from Page 108) 


LIAMA convinced that the AI does a 
better job than our validity studies 
would indicate. 


Some Current Changes Made 


The current test, AI-5, represents the 
most sweeping revision yet made of the 
original 1938 version. The relative em- 


phasis on personal history items vs. the 
so-called “personality” indicators has 
been radically changed. This resulted 
from the very important finding that the 
“personality” items no longer show the 
accuracy of prediction that they did be- 
fore World War II. The importance of 
the applicant’s age as it affects his score 


on personal history items has been more 
fully recognized with a new scoring sys- 
tem which gives more accurate predic- 
tion within age groups, and raises the 
possible score for younger men. The im- 
portance of economic shifts in changing 
the difficulty of achieving a higher score 
has been demonstrated. A nineteen point 
numerical system of rating has been de- 
vised which provides a more sensitive 
method of adjusting to such economic 
shifts than the old five point letter grade 
system. Thus, selection standards can be 




















The man with the Continental American look 


takes great pride in the consistency 


with which he and his fellow Conti- 


nental Americans establish new records 














the year. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


sales goals are set 


of achievement. Year after year, new 





and reached. 


1955 average sale $12,225 


His average new sale during 1955 was 
$12,225 and if he had progressed 
beyond the “trainee” stage, he and 
his associates averaged slightly more 


than $400,000 of new production for 


Top 10* average $934,000 


The performance of the top ten percent 
of these same representatives gives 
further proof of the high calibre of 
Continental Americans. Their average 
production during 1955 was $934,000, 
representing an average of 42 sales 


each in excess of $22,140. 














kept up to date without major changes 
in test content or scoring systems. 

In terms of the future, however, the 
most significant change in the ATI lies 
in the inclusion of a large number of 
test items on an experimental basis 
These are items which we hope will 
prove predictive and can be added to the 
present items to improve test accuracy 
At present, they are not scored in the 
field. We are scoring them at the Asso. 
ciation and will put them—one by one— 
through the pudding eating which will 
determine whether they have potential 
for our purposes. This is part of a long 
term program by which, as we obtain a 
sufficiently large exposure on one set of 
experimental items, they will be replaced 
by another set, etc. The first such re- 
placement of these try-out items are 
now taking place. (Since they are not 
scored in the field and since the basic 
test format remains the same, this 
replacement causes no_ problems or 
changes in procedure for field manage- 
ment.) 3 

This long range program is, so far as 
we know, unique in the business world 
and represents a new aspect of life in- 
surance as a pioneer. The idea is not a 
new one to life insurance, however. We 
call it our recruiting program. Just as 
the good manager knows that he must 
expect attrition as his agents die, retire, 
accept outside offers, or fail, we recog- 
nize that parts of our test will become 
out of date or lose validity as time goes 
on. So, as he must recruit agents, we 
must recruit test items. As he hopes to 
build a better agency by recruiting more 
men than he loses, we strive to produce 
a better test by finding more useful 
items than we lose. Fortunately for us, 
we have one big advantage over the 
managers. We can try our items without 
really letting them operate and cost us 
time and money finding out they are 
duds. 

Importance of Program 


We believe this program is all-impor- 
tant because, without it, the day must 
almost inevitably come when the Al 
would no longer do its job and justify 
its use. I can hear some of my less en- 
thusiastic readers muttering, “And this 
would be bad?” 

I believe that it would be. It is true 
that the test now takes from one and 
one-half to two hours to administer. It 
is true that it takes all of a couple of 
minutes to score. It’s a chore for man- 
agers to keep track of the tests and re- 
turn them to their home offices and 
eventually to us for analysis and study. 
3ut our business is already feeling some 
pinches and the pinches tell us that our 
distribution costs must be cut or at least 
carefully controlled. A major portion of 
these costs lie in the failure of man- 
power. Under modern conditions where 
financing is the rule, where the time of 
our managers becomes ever more valu- 
able as the technical side of their busi- 
ness becomes at once more complex and 
rewarding, the investment made in a 
new recruit begins to assume staggering 
proportions. At the same time, the de- 
mands for increased and more effective 
agency forces is greater than it has ever 
been and the labor market is as tight 
as it has ever been. Without the AI or 
its equivalent to lead us away from the 
men who are bad investments, to temper 
the judgment of so many of us who are 
hungry for manpower, the result could 
be not a return to the old days of “mud 
on the wall” but a new situation, “gold 
on the mud”—expensive financing, train- 
ing, and supervision poured into almost 
inevitable failures. 

Nobody wants to see this happen, just 
as nobody wants to see the life insur- 
ance business forget its responsibility to 
the potential recruit to refrain from lur- 
ing him into failure. The AI is the only 
device now available which has shown 
it can help in preventing this. 

Its maintenance is possible only if we 
get help in our recruiting program. 
Thousands of managers all over our tw0 
countries are helping now by making 
sure that the applicants complete the 
experimental items on the test and that 
the tests get back to us. This provides 
us with an opportunity to say, “Thanks, 
and for your sake, please don’t stop. 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL MEN ARE 


LARLLA-[HAINCL 


Years of experience are back of the continuous course of training which 
Phoenix Mutual offers to its carefully selected career men. 


1. PRELIMINARY BASIC AND FIELD TRAINING 


The new salesman is thoroughly grounded in the fundamentals 
of life insurance and life insurance selling by experienced men 
who are competent to train others. Guidance in the field by 
salaried managers and supervisors for a full two-year period. 





PROGRESSIVE FIELD INTERMEDIATE TRAINING 


An organized study course employing conference and clinic 
methods — including group demonstration, observation and 
correction. This intensive training in office and field is designed 
to broaden technical knowledge and improve sales ability. 








ADVANCED TRAINING 


A carefully planned program of training in specialized subjects 
for the man who desires to raise himself to the professional 
level. Designed to develop skill in estate planning and the sale 
of business insurance. Encouragement offered for attainment of 
Chartered Life Underwriter designation through organized study 
courses and company financial assistance. 


From initial training to advanced stages, the Phoenix Mutual man is given 
experienced guidance that insures his continuous progress in life insurance 
knowledge and skills. He is confident he can look forward to career training 
that will lead to professional accomplishment. 





















To secure maximum benefits from its own training program, Phoenix 
Mutual prefers that additions to its sales force have no previous life 
insurance experience — and pursues a firm policy of making all man- 
agement appointments from within the company’s organization. 











THE PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ee HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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MacConnell, Patton Veteran, Had How I Write $500,000 A 
Year Despite Polio Disability 


34 Operations In Vet Hospital 


a man can meet 
Donald W. 


later 


that 


setbacks as 


It is amazing 
such physical 
MacConnell has experienced but 
post of general agent of an 
insurance company. Here’s what has 
happened to Mr. MacConnell, who has 
that post for Colonial Life, in Red 
Bank, N. J.: 

Don entered the armed forces in 1942 
and served in the European Theatre of 
Operations as a tank comm inder in the 
Third Army under General George >. 
Patton. During the final drive of the 
allied forces in Germany, Don, for 17 
days, helped spearhead the _ Seventh 
Army attack. On Easter morning, 1945, 
when his tank was hit by a German 
bazooka, he suffered severe wounds. 
Thinking he was dead, his tank crew 
continued with the forward drive of 
the Seventh Army. Don regained con- 
sciousness, crawled into a drainage ditch 
and dressed his wounds, under machine 
gun fire. Several hours later, a medical 
corpsman came along and put him_ on 
the hood of his ambulance to drive him 
to safety. se the way back, they were 
strafed by German planes and Don was 
left to take cover for himself. 

Later, the field ambulance driver re- 
turned and Don was taken to the 91st 
Evacuation Field Hospital. At first, it 
appeared that he might lose both legs 
and one of his arms. However, it was 
decided to amputate only his right leg. 
After this operation, he was taken to 
the Genera] Hospital in Paris where he 
awaited transportation back to the 
United States. 


Told He Might Never Walk Again 
Hard luck seemed to follow Don. On 


reach the 


the trip from France, by way of New- 
foundland, the airplane was struck by 
lightning. Tor several] minutes it was 


uncertain whether they would ever reach 
land, 

Upon reaching the United States on 
April 17, 1945, Don was taken to the 
Walter Reed Hospital and remained 
there until April 9, 1946. While there, 
he was told by the doctors he would 
never walk again nor would he have the 
use of his left arm. Don rebelled against 
this and went through a series of 24 
operations to get back the use of his 


limbs. For six months he was unable to 
move from his hospital bed. Subse- 
quently, he went through an extensive 


treatments. A most 
was learning to 


series of therapy 
difficult task to master 








DONALD W. MacCONNELL 


walk with an artificial limb. He does so, 
and perfectly. 

After his discharge from the hospital, 
Don returned home to Red Bank, N. J. 
He joined the Manhattan Shirt Co., 
where he later was promoted to the ex- 
ecutive staff. On Christmas Eve, Don 
broke his artificial leg while walking 
across the street. The doctors advised 
him to find a job near home where he 
would not have to commute to New 
York. When Don left the textile busi- 
ness, he joined a real estate and insur- 
ence firm in Red Bank and remained 
there for four years. In 1950 he devoted 
his entire time to insurance as solicitor 
in all lines. 

In 1954, Don became associated with 
the Hilbert agency, Colonial Life, be- 
coming a production leader in his first 
year. On October 1, 1955, he was ap- 
pointed general agent. He has been 
chairman of the local Community Ap- 
peal; of Lions Club Sight Conservation 
Program, and of Fresh Air Fund for 
underprivileged children. He is also on a 
board of education. Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
Connell, who live in Little Silver, N. J., 
have three children. 


Ken Porter Story 


(Continued from Page 31) 


step with his feet, raise himself up with 
the crutches, and then swing on to the 
next step. This is all done unaided in 
such a natural manner that one does 
not even realize he is doing it. 

Obviously walking a block and nego- 
tiating two steps to get to a client rep- 
resents as much work for him as run- 
ning 20 miles would be to us. However, 
he not only never complains but is so 
cheerful about the entire thing that un- 
less it is brought up by someone, every- 
one completely forgets that he even has 
a problem. 

Characteristics of Ken 

Two of the outstanding characteristics 
of Ken Porter are radiance and a sense 
of humor. He is in the presence of a 
prospect only a few minutes before the 
latter forgets Ken has a physical handi- 
cap. 

And, as far as I am concerned, I feel 
highly honored in being associated with 
such a person and am a broader and 
better man in the finest sense of those 
adjectives as a result of knowing and 
working with him, 








John Langstein, CLU 


Born and raised in the Union of South 
Africa, Mr. Langstein came to the 
United States eight years ago. He signed 
his first contract as an agent in July, 
1951, with the Jeff Branscom agency of 
the Washington National in Oakland, 
Cal. This was his first experience in the 
insurance field. He qualified for the 
Quarter Million Dollar Club in his first 
six months, and in 1952 and 1953 led 
the Washington National in combined 
production across the nation. 

On May 1, 1954, he was appointed 
general agent for Arizona, starting an 
agency from scratch in an area where 
the Washington National had never be- 
fore been represented in the Ordinary 
department. In two years he has built 
his agency to fourth among all the 
Washington National agencies in paid 
production 

Mr. Langstein received his CLU desig- 
nation in August. 
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By Lorine O. Fetcu, CLU 


Paul E. Demeter Agency, Oakland, Cal. 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


First of all, there is little difference 
between my methods for selling life 
insurance and those of my associates. 
Though I use a pair of Canadian crutches 
I am quite mobile and am able to drive a 
car and make calls. The principal differ- 
ence is that I can’t make so many of 
them. In order to conserve time and 
avoid fatigue I use the telephone a great 
deal—perhaps more than I should and 
certainly more than is my desire, as I 
much prefer to speak face to face with 
people. 

3ecause of my physical limitations I 
follow a fairly strict routine. Each day 
I return home about 3:30 p.m. in order 
to rest for one and a half to two ‘hours. 
On Monday evening I work on the 
‘phone from one to two hours. On 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings I try 
to see people in their homes. I some- 
times work Saturday mornings, but alter- 
nate them, Wednesday and F riday morn- 
ings from 8:15 to 9:15 are spent at a 
swimming pool. In between I am doing 
the usual things that insurance men do 
to make a living. My work week aver- 
ages about 35 hours. 


The Polio Attack 


Most of my business is simple fam- 
ily programming, with a business or tax 
case only rarely. My customers are 
physicians, dentists, engineers, lawyers, 
businessmen, salesmen, wives and juve- 
niles for the most part. Persistency is 
excellent. Volume runs about $500.00) 
per year; premiums $12,000 to $15,000. 

had been in business three years 
when polio struck necessitating eight 
months of hospitalization and another 
10 months of treatment during which 
time I returned to work and got back 
into production. My disability is a 
serious one, but confined to my legs 
and not a real handic: ap in this business 
except for loss of earnings and some 
mobility. 

I was 33 in 1949 when this interrup- 
tion occurred, married, with two children 
(three now). 

Previously, I had served three years in 
the Navy as an aerologist and prior to 
that time had taught school in Brockton, 





LORING O. FELCH 


Mass., where I grew up. 
I can think of no business I could be 
where I would have the freedom to 
adapt my routine to my limitations more 
easily or to a greater extent than in life 
insurance selling. 


Must Limit Community Activity 


Because of the fact that I tire more 
easily than the average man of my age, 
I am not able to do much in the way 
of service clubs or fraternal org nization 
work, My community activity is limited to 
lending an occasional hand with United 
Crusade and to working a little in the 
church. Hence, I make few indirect con- 
tacts which lead to business. I, therefore, 
rely heavily on referrals and on repeat 
sales. Occasionally, IT use the company 
lead-service, and of course, religiously 
follow up on exchange cards or orphans 
assigned to me through the general 
agency, 


Polio Victim At 12, Took 
Up Golf 'To Strengthen Leg 


Arthur J. Fischer, Jr., J. B. Eckenrode, 
Jr. agency, Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh, 
contracted polio when 12. It settled pri- 
marily in his right leg and he now uses 
a cane for support in walking. He 
started to play golf when 15, in order 
to strengthen his leg and now shoots in 
the low 70s. In 1953 he married and has 
two children, Arthur III and Lisa Marie, 
whose ages are two and eight months. 
His wife also contracted polio three 
months after the birth of Arthur. Spend- 
ing five months in a hospital she re- 
turned home and has now made prac- 
tically a complete recovery. 

“Since most people have something 
serious happen to them sooner or later 
in life, maybe I just got mine early. 
In any event, it has had no adverse 
effect as far as my business is con- 
cerned which depends, as all salesmen 





realize, on whom and what you k rings 
Mr. Fischer said to The Gold Bo 

“Three days after my graduation tr 
North Carolina High School when 1/7, 
went to work as mail boy in the agency 
for which I am now selling. It was the 
Kenneth W. Conrey Agency and is now 
the Eckenrode Agency. After sundry 
jobs within the agency I became assis- 
tant office manager in 1951 remaining 1m 
that capacity until January 1, 1954 Just 
prior to that Mr. Conrey had retired 





and Mr. Eckenrode, on becoming gen- 
eral agent, invited me to enter the sales 
field. I was 24.” 


During his first two years in the busi- 
ness Mr. Fischer wasn’t too wel! ac 
quainted with pensions or business in 
surance so his sales consisted entirely 
of those made to individuals on a simple 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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J SHALL, in the light of all the circumstances 


surrounding my client, which J shall make every 
effort to ascertain and to understand, give him | 
that service, which, had J been in the same 
circumstances, J would have applied to myself 


The Professional Pledge. Taken to date by nearly six 
thousand men and women. Now members of the 
American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. 
Exceptional people, with vision to see the advantage 


of training. CLU training and company training. At 
New England Life we call it Training for Success. 
Our program — from Preliminary Indoctrination 





through Advanced Underwriting, Estate Analysis, 
Pension and Profit-Sharing Trusts — blends fruit- 
fully with CLU training, which we encourage with 
financial support. Any agent is well advised to talk 
over CLU training with his general agent, and he can 
write directly to the American College of Life Under- 
writers, 3924 Walnut Street, Phila., Penn. for details. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mill UX FE? hese Cony 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—16 
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Born A Spastic, Smith Found 
Insurance A Rewarding Career 


By Cirrton W. SmitH 
Bankers Life Co., Winterset, Iowa 


Despite being born a_ spastic, which 
has resulted in lack of coordination in 
my walk and use of my hands and a 


speech defect, I have spent 20 years in 
life insurance, good ones for my policy 
holders and me except in the depression 
vears when I started. 

3orn in Winterset, Iowa, of a pioneer 
ing family and. finishing high school 
there in 1925, I got a Bachelor’s degree 
at Simpson College where I majored in 
chemistry and psychology and later at 
lowa State College I majored in animal 
husbandry. I felt animal husbandry 
could possibly combine with chemistry 
and physiology in a nutritional research 
career, but to my dismay I soon realized 
that my incoordination prevented me 


from performing delicate analysis. The 
depression in 1932 made it impossible 
to continue my college education, 


Enters Life Insurance 


\fter working on a farm I became 
a partner in building a credit bureau 
in Winterset. We soon found Winterset 
was not quite ready for a credit bureau 
Following that setback I became a 
credit manager. I liked people. | remem- 
ber one client saying I was the only 
man he knew who could collect a bad 
debt and continue smiling. 

I came into life insurance through 
W. K. Niemann, Des Moines general 
agent of Bankers, whom I met at Junior 
Chamber of Commerce dinner. After 











CLIFTON W. SMITH 


joining the company I called on every 
policyholder in the county at age change 
and so got acquainted with them. That 











Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance 


Boston, Massachusetts 


has changed its name to 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








See 
PulS 


TO ANNOUNCE LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM SOON 


In the near future the Company will announce (in most of the 
states in which it does business, but not initially in New Jersey, 
New York and Wisconsin) a program of life insurance to 
accompany the high-grade non-cancellable disability income 
insurance, guaranteed renewable at fixed level premiums to 
age sixty-five (women to age sixty), in which the Company 
has specialized in the past and which it will continue to empha- 
size in the future. 


Company 
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lead to sales. I keep a complete index 
of birthday and age changes and use 
“missing date” mailing largely. Use oj 
birthday cards has helped, too. 

I am one of the original members oj 
Lakeview Golf and Country Club which 
has also been beneficial production-wise. 

I have tried to repay my gratitude 
to the community by working on worth- 
while civic matters, such as serving as 
treasurer of Winterset Chamber of 
Commerce and for ten years was March 
of Dimes chairman. I am a trustee on 
a church building committee of First 
Presbyterian Church of Winterset, Have 
qualified for the company’s henor clubs 
and regionals schools. 


Arthur Fischer Story 


(Continued from Page 164) 


programming basis. He finished the year 
1954 with $539,000 on 73 lives and 1955 
with $550,000 on 53 lives. His first eight 
months of 1956 had a_ production of 
$550,000 on 50 lives. 





ARTHUR J. FISCHER 


Mr. Fischer attributes part of his suc- 
cess to the leadership of his general 
agent and competition with five other 
young men starting in the business at 
approximately the same time Mr. Fischer 
did. All have been half-million dollar 
producers since entering the field and 
each hopes to reach a million by De- 
cember 31 


A Substitute for Genius 

Bernard Baruch, adviser to Presidents 
of the United States, was besieged by 
reporters on his 86th birthday, tor a 
quote or two which would help people. 

One reporter asked: “Genius is very 


scarce. Is a man handicapped in the 
business world without it?” 
Commented Baruch: “A Frenchman 
once said that if application is not genius 
it is a good substitute for it.” on 
Asked if he were personally satished 


with how he had conducted his own 
life his answer was, “I have not ti 
worry about except the mistakes | made 
and I think I'll keep them to myse!! 


IQ 





Real Estate Investment _ 
Real estate investment of U. S. lite 
insurance companies increased by %- 
million in 1955 to cross the $2.5 billion 
level. This figure is three times greater 
than it was a decade ago and repre 
sents an increase of more than a Dillion 
dollars since 1950, according to the In 
stitute of Life Insurance. 


$238 


Intelligence is not wisdom, but eads 


to wisdom, 
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“Yes sir, every month when I get that commission check 
I can’t help saying, ‘Man! I’m glad I’m with Combined’. 


“You see, Combined has actually made it easier for 
agents and agencies to close more sales — make more money, 
in the health and accident field. They broadened the 
benefits of their accident, sickness, and hospitalization 
policies, and added some terrific new ones besides. By 
any comparison, Combined’s Royal Banner Hospitalization, 
Wholesale Group Package, and Universal Non-Cancellable 
Disability Plans, among others, are outstanding buys. The 
business that agents and agencies are doing with all of 
them is proof enough that Combined policies are in har- 
mony with modern coverage requirements. 


“So if you’re an agent or an agency owner who’s after 
more business, that can bring you higher income for your 
effort, send the coupon today for the story about 
Combined’s Program. It will be a pleasure to have you 
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join the growing chorus of men from coast to coast, 
who are saying ‘Man! I’m glad I’m with Combined’. 


Combined Group of Companies, W. Clement Stone 
President: Combined Insurance Company of America, 
Chicago; Hearthstone Insurance Co. of Mass., Boston; 
Combined American Insurance Co., Dallas; First National 
Casualty Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW-—FOR THE COMBINED STORY 


| Combined Insurance Company of America { 
| Dept. L 5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Ill. 
| Please rush me complete details about the i 
Combined program for agents and agencies. | 
NAME PID ay ce MS PR 

I 
ADDRESS ee 

! 
I city STATE | 
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Life Insurance As An Aid 
To Corporate Financing 


By J. Car_ton SMITH 
Educational Director, Southwestern Life 


It is doubtful if a corporation would 
purchase life insurance primarily for use 
as security for a bond issue. However, if 
the corporation has insured the human 
life values in its organization, this insur 
ance could be used to strengthen the se 
curity behind a contemplated bond issue. 

Corporations frequently issue bonds 
secured by the plant and equipment and 
other tangible assets of the issuing com- 








J. Carlton Smith 


Mr. Smith is a graduate of Southwest 
Texas State class of 7°30. He 
received his M.B.A. degree from Univer- 
sity of Iowa in 1933 and later did grad- 
uate work at University of Texas. He 
got his CLU in 1941, 
a teacher, the last two as head of 
administration, 


\bilene, 


College, 


For ten years he 
was 
department of business 
Hardin-Simmons University, 
Texas. 

Mr. Smith entered life insurance with 
Southwestern Life in 1939 and came to 
home office in 1942 as assistant educa 
tional director. He has directed CLU 
classes continuously since 1938 and in 
1946 initiated first CLU-by-correspond- 
ence courses offered by any life insur 
ance company. He is the author of “CLU 
Questionnaires” published annually by 
Insurance Research and Review Service 
since 1949, and used nationally in CLU 
classes and correspondence courses. He 
is also author of booklets published by 


The American College of Life Under- 
writers. 
Mr. Smith has lectured throughout 


the Southwest on business insurance and 
tax methods and problems before insti- 
tutes, estate councils, CPA and CLU 
chapters, and life underwriter associa- 
tions. He is a director of American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters 
for Southern Region. 








Te ese 


pany. In many instances, however, the 


earning power of the human element 
in the business provides greater secur- 
ity for the bond issue than the physical 
assets. Without intelligent management 
the best plan is useless for the produc 


tion of earnings so essential to the serv- 





fe 


J. CARLTON SMITH 


cing and ultimate retirement of corpo- 


rate debt. 
Small Corporations 
In many small corporations the presi- 
dent is largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of the death 


firm, and his would 


have an adverse effect upon future earn- 


ings. Corporations of this type normally 
are unabie to use bonds as a means of 
raising capital for two reasons: (1) their 
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Age Of Agents Covers Wide Range 





Left to right—B. J. Redwine, 30; W. M. Taylor, 33; W. A. Bethune, 42; 
C. R. Miller, 50, and J. A. White, 52. 


The wide range of ages of successful 
insurance agents is demonstrated in ac- 
companying picture of five men in Jef- 
ferson Standard’s agency at Charlotte, 
N. C. In the group are “Bob” Redwine, 
William M. Taylor, W. A. Bethune, Clay 
R. Miller and James A. White, CLU. 


continued success is dependent upon the 
continued life of the key man, and (2) 
they frequently do not possess physical 
assets in the amount and of the charac- 
ter required as collateral for bond issues. 

In the same way that it enhances the 
general credit position of a business firm, 
key man life insurance will strengthen 
a corporate bond issue. If the key man 
should die during the period the bonds 
are outstanding the creditors know the 
firm will receive immediately the life in- 
surance proceeds which may be used to 
retire the issue at maturity or earlier. 
If an endowment policy is used, the ma- 

(Continued on Page 178) 








“Best H. 0. Cooperation Ever...” 


<4 


That’s what our Agents tell us as they enjoy individualized Sun 


Life service day after day. 


If you want top commissions . 


. - a complete and flexible policy 


portfolio ...a part in the growing future of an expanding Com- 
pany ... prompt and friendly Home Office assistance, contact us 
about the better opportunities we offer. Agency and brokerage 


contracts available in Maryland, 
New Jersey. 


Assets over 
$86,000,000 





Cup 
SUNG 






SU 


Insurance 
In Force over 
$453,000,000 


Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 


Address your inquiry to: 


B. A. Frank, Assistant Secretary and General Agency Manager 


N LIFE 


Insurance Company of America 


109 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 





All are members of the company’s top 
production club. 

Messrs. Redwine and Taylor both 
joined the company last year. Born in 
Albemarle, N. C., Redwine became in- 
terested in life insurance while working 
in a bank. He qualified for company’s 
top producers club his first year in the 
business. Taylor had been employed as 
a sales representative for a large manu- 
facturing concern. Bethune joined com- 
pany as a student cashier in 1937 after 
graduation from Wake Forest College. 
He became an agent in 1945 and quali- 
fied for MDRT during his first year of 
production. In 1954 he was the com- 
pany’s leading agent. 

Miller joined the company at Albe- 
marle, N. C., in 1945 after being in life 
insurance for eight years. White went 
with Jefferson Standard in 1944 in 
Charlotte following several years as as- 
sistant manager for another company. 


Bethune, Miller and White are con- 
winners of 


sistent National Quality 


Award. 








Join the March 





209 South LaSalle Street 








to NORTH AMERICAN 


Life and Accident & Health... 
an Ideal Package with an Ideal Company 


TOP A. & H. COMMISSIONS and LEVEL RENEWALS 


NO BRANCH OFFICES TO COMPETE WITH YOU 


CONCRETE SUPPORT 
TO GET YOU OFF ON THE RIGHT FOOT 


If you are interested in making money not just today but 
years from now—inquire today— 


Join the March to North American 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
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WE TAKE PRIDE IN 


A COMPLETE NEW LINE OF 


PARTICIPATING 
LIFE INSURANCE PLANS 


The prestige of the oldest stock legal reserve life insurance company 
in the United States is now yours to help build your business with 


popular, most wanted, participating life insurance policies. 


We invite you to examine this new, extensive series of participating 
plans. You will find them outstanding with regard to rates, dividends, 


cash values and settlement options. 


For complete details, see your United States Life general agent today. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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“Dick” Rugg Writes Million 
In Rich Farm Area 











CC. Richard Rugg, Doran DPD. Aldrich in the environ of Gladbrook, a town of 
agency, Penn Mutual Life, Waterloo, 913 population, located in central lowa’s 
lowa, is one of the most successful richest ee and populated by 

: die farmers of German derivation. 
agents in rural territory. In 1955 he “It is a family territory,” wrote Mar- 


(Mrs. C. Richard) Rugg, in an 
about Dick in Penn Mutual’s 
publication, “Selling to Iowa 
Family Affair,” was her 
article. 


jorie i: 
article 
agency 
Farmers Is a 
title for the 

“One name brings dozens of responses 
and acceptance of a newcomer is slow 
and must be earned,” she wrote. “Dick 
has explained the miracle of life insur- 
ance in a good many cold, though im- 
maculate, barns; walked through numer- 
ous stubbled corn fields or spring pas 
tures to find his prospect and_ bridge 
table conversation with close farm 
friends is 


sold $1,000,000. Many of his sales are 




















likely to include speculation 
and opinions on the current farm  situ- 
ation, Junior insurance had its impor- 


tant place in Dick’s million climb, A 
rural] territory offers a fertile field for 
most sons are youthful hired men _ re- 


ceiving a reasonable salary for their 
work, Buying junior insurance is good 
business, and often more than that.” 
Mrs. Ruge wrote that she couldn't 
help telling a little human interest story 
that she treasures. A few weeks before 
Christmas, dinner hour for the J’s 
(Judy, 10%, and Jennifer, 7) and herself 
was interrupted by a farmer and_ his 
son who stopped at her home so_ that 
12-year-old Bob could pay his Penn 
Mutual premium, Out came the silver 





RUGG 


MARIJORIE. 1. 


THE GOLD BOOK 
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Mr. Rugg stands between Mr. and Mrs. Charles Plett. 
The children are Laura Lou and John. 


and blue Penn Mutual bank. Bob un- 
locked it and slowly but surely counted 
out $56.20 saved from his $15 per month 
salary—and he still had some left for 
Christmas presents. The pride and af- 
fection in his father’s eyes was matched 
only by an electric feeling of deep 
father and son partnership reflected in 
Bob’s shining expression. “That experi- 
ence should have been Dick’s, but they 
all felt a lasting warmth from that 
miracle of life insurance,” she wrote. 
(As a postscript, Bob still has a slight 
limp from a severe case of polio suffered 
several years ago.) 

In the accompanying picture Mr. Rugg 
was photographed with the Charles Plett 
family, which he has insured. Discussing 
them, Mr. Rugg said: “The family is 


typical of our community, though their 
farm operation is slightly larger than 
average. With the help of a hired man 
Mr. Plett farms 420 acres. 

“As for the variety of insurance needs, 
the children, Laura Lou and John, are 
looking forward to a college education. 
The large investment in machinery and 
eqiupment required by farm operation 
today creates a definite estate cash prob- 
lem, a solvency particularly well met by 
insurance programming. Family protec- 
{ion is particularly important for a good 
business farmer. Some of my clients, 
especially those maintaining large herds 
of expensive dairy cattle, have formed 
partnerships—hence the definite need for 
business insurance to cover the risk 
involved, 













Canadians purchase 
. more life insurance from 
the London Life than 


from any other company 


Head Office 
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The London Life Head Office 


LONDON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


London, Canada 
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This man (or is it a woman?) 























...can't wait to read 





the morning paper. 


1 their 
r than 
d man 


needs, 
in, are 
cation. 
ry and 
-ration 
| prob- 
net by 


poses? It’s men (and women) like this, those interested in knowing what’s go- 
oe ing on about them, who have found out about Postal. 

ormed 

a Do you know about these latest developments at Postal? 


“Lifetime Renewals” and Free Group Insurance for Brokers? 
Top commission contract with no minimum or penalties? 


Recently reduced premiums — and increases in Settlement 
Options? 


New Mortgage policy (not a rider) issued 10-30 years, includ- 
ing odd years? 


New Life Expectancy Term policy? 
Term-on-term plans that give quadruple protection? 


Low cost “Special” Whole Life and Life Paid up at 70 

policies? 

Liberalized Underwriting — the new Postal Life Substandard 
Chart has just been published? 


Group Insurance—including Credit, Franchise, Membership, 
Superimposed and Baby Group? 


Here are developments that help agents sell . . . Postal’s agents, that 
is. For the latest news about Postal, contact one of our General Agents 
— today! 


Postal LIFE 


511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
GEORGE KOLODNY, President 
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Was Salesman in 


Various Fields 


ROBERT F. MERZ 


\fter holding down successful posi 
tions of salesman in other fields, Robert 
IF. Merz, Actna Life, Tacoma, Wash., 


entered life insurance because he de 


cided to change to a_ position where 


selling was more of a profession and 


income was commensurate with produc 


tion, 

His early education was at St. Louis 
High School, St. Louis, and 
High School, Waterloo, IIL, 
active in athletics. Then 

colleges. At Notre 
intramural basketball 
and softball; at Northwestern Univer 
sity Midshipman’s School he was an 
assistant battalion commander and grad 
uated with honors; at University o! 
Portland, Portland, Ore., he majored in 
business and economics and got a B.A. 
degree in industrial administration. 

Mr. Merz -became a sheetmetal ap 
prentice at Waterloo, Ill., and then be 
came owner of Merz Sheetmetal, Red 
Bud, Ill, selling contract jobs. From 
there he went with Wheeler Engineer- 
ing Co., Portland, Ore., installing and in- 
specting heating installations. He then 
became a salesman for Proctor & Gam 
ble Co. at Portland, in wholesale and 
retail. 

In April, 1948, Mr. Merz joined sales 
department of Hall Brothers (Hallmark 
Cards), Fresno, Cal., and Tacoma, his 
being with department, specialty 
and drug stores. Then he decided to 
become an insurance salesman. He 
joined Aetna Life in March, 1955, and 
is happy in this work. 


University 
Waterloo 
where he was 
he attended three 
Dame he played 


alae 
Sales 


Medical Divisions 
(Continued from Page 32) 


department, one of its most important 
functions, is to keep in touch with the 
advance in clinical medicine. Then, too, 
mortality studies of impaired lives are 
constantly being made. The medical di- 
vision keeps in touch with the field 
through its agency managers and every 
effort is made to make them realize they 
are getting the quickest service for the 
signer of the application that is possible 

achieve. 

Improvement in Selection Methods 

In recent years there has been a 
tremendous improvement in_ selection 
methods which has naturally led to a 
| percentage of mortality. A num- 


lower 
ber of surveys and studies have been 


conducted by the medical directors over 
the years 
medical 
me having 
published last year. 


especially with respect to 
impairments, the most recent 
been conducted in 1951 and 
All life companies 
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their ex- 


studies 
and since the publication of 


contribute to these 
periences 
the 1951 study there have been various 
changes in the selection manuals which 
have resulted in a more liberalized atti- 
tude in relation to the extent and char- 
acter of the risk. 

At the present time about 98% of the 
applicants for insurance are able to get 
coverage. This, of course, does not mean 
that 98% of the people who want insur- 
ance can have a policy issued because 
there are certain types of risks which 
agents will not solicit because it is ap- 
parent from sight that the risk is con- 
siderably overweight or they have 
learned that his blood pressure is very 
high or they are also acquainted with 
the fact that he has had a stroke or a 
coronary. 


Medical Research Fund 


Closely allied with the insurance medi- 
cal divisions is the Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Research Fund, sponsored by the 
life insurance companies. Acknowledged 
to be one of the leading scientific 
research bodies in the country, it 
makes grants to medical schools and 
medical research organizations used in 
constantly carrying out their investiga- 
tions. Its scientific director is Dr. 
Francis R. Dieuaide. The research of the 
Life Insurance Medical Research Fund 
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is limited to study of cardio-vascular 
studies because these diseases account 
for more than one-half of the death 
claims received by the insurance com- 
panies. At the annual meeting of the 
medical directors association in Octo- 
ber, Dr. Dieuaide will have for his 
topic: “Recent Developments in Our 
Knowledge of the Major Types of 
Cardio-vascular Disease.” 


Medical Directors Association 


The medical directors have their own 
association, one of the principal educa- 
tional organizations in the business. 
Called Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America, it is hold- 
ing its 65th annual meeting this month 
in New Orleans. President of the As- 
sociation is Dr. Ralph R. Simmons, 
medical director of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa. At these annual meetings a 
wide variety of addresses are delivered 
by noted figures in the medical field on 
such subjects as mortality, health and 
affiliated topics, especially covering cur- 
rent trends and developments. Thus, is 
exchanged a wealth of information 
which later in printed form is filed or 
deposited in the libraries of the insur- 
ance companies and often is used there- 
after for reference. Addresses delivered 
at meetings of the association are also 
distributed to universities and colleges. 
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Noted Basketball Star Left 
A General Managership 


Sethe 
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LEO A. BARNHORST 
A noted college athlete, Leo A. Barn 


horst, 32-year-old professional basket- 


ball star, 
American 


recently signed a contract with 

United Life as a district 
manager in Indianapolis. For the past 
two years he has been general manager 
of the Indiana district for the ABC 
Freight Forwarding Corp. 

Mr. Barnhorst’s long basketball career 
started at Cathedral] High School in In- 
dianapolis, When he moved on to Notre 
Dame, he was All-American in 1948 and 
1949. Five years of professional play- 
ing, beginning with the Chicago Stags, 
included three years on the Indianapolis 
Olympians and a year with the Ft. 
Wayne Zollner Pistons. 


Growth Industry-Johnson 


(Continued from Page 32) 
will continue to exert a powerful sales 
stimulus in the areas of business insur- 
ance and estate conservation. 

Why Market Has No Limit 
of successful life in- 
surance marketing rests squarely on the 


The cornerstone 


shoulders of the agency team, the most 
important member of which is the field 
agent. His success is limited only by 
his ability to nurture needs into wants. 
Since man’s needs are almost limitless, 
and so long as God continues to let 
man think optimistically that “it won't 
happen to me,” our life insurance 
agent’s market is likewise limitless. 
His security is more real than most. 
By the very nature of his work among 
the hundreds of clients whom he serves, 
he acquires many “bosses,” but tl rein 
lies his greatest security. If one of the 
many no longer desires the agent’s serv- 
ices, he merely goes out and gets an- 
other. Contrast his security with that 
of an executive in industry who has one 
or two bosses with whom he must “get 
along” or else seek another job. 
The agent’s. security is 
strengthened by the fact that neither his 
market nor his territory is a sh rply 
definable one, limited by geographica 
boundaries. His market exists only by 
his creative efforts. Therefore, it is un- 
assignable, and it cannot be divided by 
the whims of his manager or general 
His knowledge and skills tie his 


further 


agent. 
market to him. His work is creative in 
nature, boundless in opportunity, and 


always will continue to be “the highest 
paid hard work in the world.” 
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important 
announcements 
from 


National Life of Vermont 











FOUNDED 1850—SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 


1. Across the board reductions in Ordinary and G.P.L. 


premiums. 


. Minimum issue limit of $2000 on most plans. 


. New $15,000 minimum issue policy for business and 


professional situations.* 


National Life’s new Ordinary Life rates, and 
Graded Premium Life rates after the fifth year, 
are about 9% lower. 


National Life’s new $15,000 minimum issue 
policy is especially designed for business and 
professional markets. 


Premiums for this new policy are identical with 
Ordinary Life rates. Special features of the new 
plan — a life paid up at 95 male contract (98 for 
females) — include high early cash values, female 
rates} three years below male rates, and a change 
of plan clause permitting changes at any time to 
a higher premium plan with premiums payable 
for at least five more years after the exchange 
date and stipulating the basis of such change. 
The policy also guarantees use of settlement 
options for the benefit of corporations, key men 
and their beneficiaries. 


The low premium rates, high early cash values 
and attractive dividend scale make the contract 
especially well adapted to business and profes- 
sional needs, and ideally suited for key man, 
partnership and split-dollar proposals. 

*As of September 1, 1956 this new plan has been approved by 46 
states and the District of Columbia and is currently being reviewed 
by Massachusetts and Kansas. 


+Not available for women in Tcxas, Maryland and New Jersey. 


National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER VERMONT 






































Tucker Familys’ Insurance Experience 


By FroreENcE McConneELL 


Galesburg, Iil. 
Former Chairman Womens Quarter Million Dollar Round Table and 
Member of J. Kenneth W yard Agency, John Hancock 


\t the close of a sale to a young couple 
[ was asked if I had 
their the Tuckers. In quali- 
found that Mr. Tucker 
the school. He 


was age 39 and his wife about two years 


ever called on 
. 

neighbors, 

fying this lead | 


was a teacher in local 
The family consisted of three 
age 14, Danny 12 and Bob 8. 
interview I learned 
‘Mr. Tucker 
owned a $1,500 policy he had had several 


We talked 


Income and 


younger, 


sons, 


John 


During our first 


they owned the little home 


years and planned toward 


leamiily brought the boys 


into the plans as each had odd jobs and 


saved their money. They had already 
decided they wanted to go to college. 
To give the most protection for the 
amount that could be paid, a $5,000 Fam 
ily Income Policy 20 year Plan with 
$10 per $1,000 per month was placed 
Kach of the boys could pay for a $1,000 
Life policy—to which we added the 
waiver of premium in case of death or 


disability of Dad. This seemed to please 
them and the premiums were paid on 
time, 


Situation After Policyholder Dies 


Three years passed and I learned that 


iny policyholder was ill. After a lingering 
sickness he died. The Board of Educa- 
tion had been helpful in continuing his 
salary, yet many bills piled up, which 
insurance money paid. 

Our monthly check enabled Mrs. 
Tucker to keep her home and continue 
there in the little town where her boys 
could continue their jobs. With no pre- 
miums now to pay on the boys’ policies 
and the $50 per month insurance check 
they managed very nicely. Mrs. Tucker 
could now see the need of insurance on 
her life. Soon, too, she found a part-time 
job as she must try to help her boys get 
to college. 

John finished high school, then enlisted 
in the Armed Service. Upon returning 
home he has used his G.I. tuition to 
further help toward that college work. 

Danny, too, joined the Armed Forces 
and plans to help himself. Each knowing 
that due to our insurance planning their 
Mother is not in need and that Bob has 
taken over their odd jobs and saving, too. 

The little community is well aware of 
how Mr. Tucker’s insurance has helped 
keep Mrs. Tucker in their home and the 


boys in school. And that there wil! be 
money for Mrs. Tucker even after her 
boys are in homes of their own. 

In re-thinking this it seems such a 
little while since that first interview 


vet so much has resulted because of it. 
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Claims—Metropolitan 


(Continued from Page 60) 


fering fractures in addition to internal 
injuries. 

Under the terms of Taylor’s insur- 
ance policy in Metropolitan the company 
will pay at total of $26,640. This set- 
tlement represents $4,000 Double In- 
demnity coverage, 233 monthly payments 
of $80 each and then a lump sum pay- 
ment of $4,000. Agent Hughes was able 
to make immediate payment of $1,500 
while Mrs. Taylor was still hospitalized. 
Mr. Taylor had paid a total of $1006.40 in 
premiums. 

A Letter From Mrs. Taylor 

Now nearly fully recovered from the 
injuries she sustained in the automobile 
accident that cost her ‘husband his life, 
Mrs. Taylor wrote this letter to Metro- 
politan: 

“T would like you to know what having 
this insurance policy with the Metropoli- 
tan Life has meant to me. When my 
husband and I took out this policy in 
February, 1955, it was because our agent, 
Mr. Frank Hughes, pointed out to us 
that it was a method of saving and at 
the end of a specified time we would 


have a nice nest egg. However, I have 
found that no one knows what will 
happen. 


“My husband was killed in an auto 
accident in September, 1955, and our 
agent put into operation the wheels for 
paying me some money immediately. | 
shall not have anything to worry about, 
financially, for the rest of my days. I 


received a lump sum of $4,000, will 
receive $80 a month for 20 years and 
then another lump sum of $4,000. The 


amount of the payments can be varied. 
In all, I will receive $26,640. 

“Knowing that I am safe financially 
has helped my recovery after the acci- 
dent.” 


WOODMEN ACCIDENT & LIFE 
The superintendent of schools of a 
small Nebraska town, 44 years old, was 











Agency Covers 
Many Small Towns 


B. J. “Bernie” Stumm and W. ¢ 
Roeder, Aurora, IIL, are partner general 
agents of a Northwestern Mutual Life 
general agency in Northern and East 
Central Illinois. Its roughly hourglass 
shaped territory, composed of 22 coun- 
ties, is im a very prosperous section. 
The agency has 62 full-time men and jn 
the numerous small towns with which 
this agricultural area is well endowed are 
82 part-timers. 

After 11 years with Northwestern as a 
banker with a part-time contract, Mr. 
Stumm severed his banking connection 
to become Northwestern Mutual district 
agent in Aurora, becoming general agent 
eight vears later. Early last year he 
persuaded “Bill” Roeder to give up the 
Sioux City general agency to become his 
partner. Mr. Roeder was made head of 
the Sioux City agency in 1951 after being 
in the home office as an assistant direc- 
tor of agencies. Born in Lima, Ohio, he 
joined Northwestern in 1940, was ap- 
pointed a district agent in Fort Wayne in 
1943 and built a large organization. Mr, 
Stumm is a past president of both the 
Northwestern Agent’s Association and 
the General Agents’ Association. Mr, 
Roeder is a past president of the dis- 
trict agents association. 


insured May 16, 1955. On January 2, 
1956, while working in his office at the 
school he died of a sudden coronary 
thrombosis. Aside from $10,000 par 
amount of National Service Life Insur- 
ance, the $2,640 face amount of a 19-year 
endowment at age 65, the insurance in 
the Woodmen Accident & Life Insur- 
ance Co. was the only insurance owned 
and constituted the entire estate left 
the widow and two minor daughters. 
The proceeds of the insurance permitted 
the widow to pay outstanding obliga- 
tions and will allow her a little time to 
reorient her family and find employient. 








cies. 





and know-how. 


and Wisconsin.) 


(All replies confidential.) 


If You Have The Ambition...We Have The Rest 


Ampirtion is all you will have to supply to make a success with Federal Life. The “‘sales 
aids” Federal Life supplies include a complete line of Life and A & H policies backed by 
a strong and progressive fifty-seven year old Chicago company, liberal commissions and 


bonuses, planned training and supervision by men with actual insurance selling experience 


For more information write to Emery A. Huff, Vice President and Superintendent of Agen- 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


168 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(Federal Life is licensed in California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 


Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
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These are the key words in the make-up of a typical Bankerslifeman. 
He is aware of his opportunity and obligation to really be of service in 
his community. He is the kind of field underwriter you like to know 


as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


BANKERS COMPANY 
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Picked Insurance Career 
After Buying Policy 





JOHN VAN HOUTEN 


John Van. Houten, Mutual of Omaha, 
Yuma, graduated from Michigan State 
College, class of ’41, with a B.S. in chem- 
istry. He a second lieutenant in the 


> Was 


Cold Canvassing-Olsen 
(Continued from Page 8&4) 


warm day in Greater New York when 


one’s mind starts drifting toward the 
beaches or other cool places. Passing 
the place of a large automobile dealer 


Circle I decided to enter 


at new cars and perhaps have 


in Columbus 
and look 
the opportunity of a more than routine 
conversation It was nearly 6 o'clock 
walked out. When | 
buying a new car 
and didn’t, but I had every intention of 
talking. Before I left I had an applica- 
tion for $15,000 life insurance on a sales- 
man together with a promise of being 
introduced to people in the shop servic- 
ing these new automobiles. 

The result of that “sight-seeing tour” 
just being with people has today sold 
more than $500,000 life insurance through 
their purchases, referred leaders and 
repeat and, incidentally, that 
showroom was air conditioned. 


when | entered | 


had no intention of 


sales, 


Always Carries a Brief Case 


Cold canvass has also taught me that 
if a salesman expects to sell he should 
not leave his equipment in the office. |] 
now always carry my brief case, even 
though there be nothing in it. At least, 
a brief case with only a piece of paper 
in it, for instance, gives the impression 
that I want to do business. It took me 
a long time to learn the psychological 
value of carrying a brief case. I know 
I have lost sales because of the non- 
business appearance of having only a 
rate book in my back pocket, or a handy 
rate card in my shirt pocket and scrawl- 
ing information on the back of an en 
velope just happening to be around. I 
am in business and I want my prospect 
to know I mean business. 

\nother thing is personal appearance. 
It is easy to look haggard after a few 
calls, but also easy to look too sharp. 
! feel it important to appear well- 
groomed, but not overly dressed. 

A Word of Great Significance 

In conclusion I want to dwell on a 
‘imple word which is of major impor 
tance. It denotes humility, understand 
ing, consideration and a belief in our 
fellow man. It is a word which forces 
people to smile, every one to speak and 
gives extreme pleasure to others when 
used. So simple, so effective, let it not 
be forgotten. That word is courtesy. 





Organized Reserve Corps. In World 


War II he the 36th Tank 


Battalion of the Eighth Armored Divi- 
sion in combat and received a_battle- 
field promotion to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. 

After the war he was manager of a 
lime plant located at Douglas, Ariz. In 
1947 he was searching for a disability 
policy with lifetime benefits in combina- 
tion with life insurance. After purchas- 
ing such a policy from United of Omaha 
he decided to try selling this coverage 
on a part-time basis. After some years 
of part-time selling he decided to make 
life insurance his complete time career. 


commanded 
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Malkus, Lawyer for 16 Years, 
Entered Insurance When 44 


Samuel S. Malkus, Connecticut General, 
Chicago, started his insurance career in 
1951 at the age of 44. Prior thereto he 
had been in the merchandising field, 
commercial financing, and for 16 years 
in the practice of law. Living in Chicago 
all his life he is a graduate of Chicago 
Kent College of Law. 

Long before entering life insurance 
Mr. Malkus recognized the unique place 
it holds in our economy and made it 





PROGRESSIVE's policies: 


HOSPITALIZATION 
ACCIDENT 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL 





AMERICAN 


HEALTH INSURANCE ,,| 
Bre 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
WoOrth 2-0832 


NO MYSTERY HERE 


American Progressive’s 


A & H Policies 


Earn you more 


because they OFFER more! 


AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE policies keep abreast of 
the times . . . offer modern protection for modern 
needs. You offer the finest when you write AMERICAN 





BLANKET SCHOOL CHILD 
ACCIDENT 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS ACCEPTED 
GENERAL AGENCY OPENINGS IN: New York, Pa., Ohio, Florida, Colorado, 


Kentucky, Maine, Del., Vermont, Alabama and Indiana. 


Write or call for Information @& Literature! 


POLIO-CANCER 
and other specified 
diseases 


ATHLETIC TEAMS 
SCOUT TROOP 
NATIONAL GUARD 





PROGRESSIVE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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the hub for the planning of his family’s 


security and his own savings. His work 
has enabled him to render invaluable 





iy 


A 


SAMUEL S. MALKUS 


service to many persons and at the same 
time has helped attain his objectives 
for himself and his family. 


Kenneth E. Lake Was Credit 
Manager, Auto Mfg. Concern 





LAKE 


KENNETH E. 
Kenneth E. Lake, Home Life, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, was a former Bishoy 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latte: 
Day Saints and at present is on th¢ 
council of the church. He and his wit 
have three sons. One is serving 
three year mission for the church 
Germany. 

Mr, Lake was 35 years old when ht 
decided to enter life insurance and fea 
tured planned estates. At the time 
was a local credit manager for an aul 
mobile manufacturing firm. The job was 
ecure but the expenses of rearing 11s 
amily were climbing. He decided on 
other career. A man of strong soc 
consciousness he turned toward life 1n- 
surance, realizing its close and_helpiu. 
relationship with the community 
also increase in income. Since that tim 
he has twice qualified for the MDR!; 
has been elected president of the | 
Lake Association of Life Underwrite: 
and a director of the Utah Association 
of Life Underwriters; and has receive‘ 
the National Quality Award each yea! 
since its inception. He has writte! 
planned estates for hundreds of Uta! 
families; has addressed many organiza 
tions about life insurance. 
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our product 
defined 


Essentially, it’s money when 
money is needed most. It’s bread 
and shoes and doctor’s care, a 
house to live in and fuel to heat 
it. It’s a college education. It’s a 
trust, a bequest; protection for an 
estate. It’s a safeguard for a business; 
an encouragement for job incentive. 


And when the job is done, it’s comfort 
and contentment, freedom from anxiety, 
leisure and independence. 


The life underwriter, then, has to con- 
centrate on people as individuals who 
differ in age, background, and environ- 
ment, in needs, wants, hopes and aspira- 
tions. He has to diagnose and solve a 
range of personal financial problems as 
diversified as the many human situations 
in which they occur. 

And by contributing so much to the eco- 
nomic stability and financial foresight of 
his community, the underwriter builds 
confidence and prestige for himself, his 
company and the business he represents. 





THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CINCINNATI 





















Financiné (Office Building no funds advanced until the work is Proportionate Investment by Lender 
S 9 completed, but it is a very complicated and Equity Owner 
transaction in a project of this magni- ; ; 
tude for the lender to advance funds at One of the most challenging aspects 
agreed intervals as construction pro- {rom the Society’s standpoint and which 
eresses. Even the list of the 40 neces- May be of interest to others was to in- 
architects, contractors and subcontrac sary required documents is imposing. Sure that the proportionate investment 
tors and were resolved in a truly c To name a few: by the Society as lender and Galbreath 
operative spirit. ; Preliminary Agreement. as equity owner was continued during 

Building Loan Contract. the construction period and that the 
indenture of Morteawe and Deed of Sotiety maintained the priority of its 
me lien at all times. 





(Continued from Page 27) 

























































































yner, lender, borrower, subtenants, 


Tremendous Detail Procedures in 
Project of This Magnitude 


Trust. 
It is a comparatively simple matter Construction Contract Performance This required the delineation of the 
to issue a commitment for financing \vreement. many items that enter into the cost of 
subject to completion of a building with \ttornment Agreement. a project into separate categories of: 


ANOTHER BANKERS NATIONAL PLUS 
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Depicted above is one of a series of bulletins working in the field for our General 
Agents. This ‘ype of bulletin is keeping our many broker friends informed of latest 
Company pluse 


For further details, complete and mail the coupon. 


I am interested in: mE to Oe ree REE eS PAG SOR ows OA Se SE DRE Ae 


Information on Women’s policies. 


Submitting Brokerage business. AVI DGES Hn kcak so euicnaeo boss asoremcs ue eenins 
General Agency opportunities. 
Receiving Monthly Bulletins. RRW Sra sue ces Sen ee eee Ente > cana 


I reviding pre coverage itvenseeill cost through competent repre- 


sentatives. — Z an ae | a consistent aim since its ounding 
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“Primary Costs of Construction’— 
those fully lienable such as actual con. 
struction costs, engineers’ and archi- 
tects’ fees, amounts payable during 
construction for real estate taxes 
ground rent, insurance premiums, bond 
interest and commitment fee = the 
fees of attorneys and title chars 

“Secondary Costs of Constr ction? 
were mainly the expenses of “ aining 
possession of the property, overhead 
charges, costs of the tunnel connecting 
with the Grand Central Terminal and 
for secondary financing and attorneys 
fees in connection with subleases. ~ 

“Off-site material” was that stored 
elsewhere but subjected to the lien 

“On-site material” was at the site 
but not at the particular moment in- 
corporated into the structure. Both 
‘Off-site’ and “On-site” materials are 
Primary Costs but because of their 
nature were treated separately. 

“Tenant Costs” for work in excess 
of the standard established for the 
building for finished space would or- 
dinarily constitute primary costs ex- 
cept that Galbreath is entitled to re- 
imbursement therefor. The Society's 
monthly advances were confined to 
payment of “Primary Costs” and Gal- 
breath paid for all other items each 
month, 


Contractor’s Monthly Base Schedules 


From this base schedules were pre- 
pared monthly by the contractor in com 
plete detail to support an application for 
payment. The schedule listed the cost 
of the work by trades, percentage of 
work completed, value of the ner ge 
work and the amount to be paid. The 
appropriateness of the items was certi- 
fied to by the architect and Galbreath 
Corp. and then reviewed by the So- 
ciety’s auditors and professional engi- 
neer. In this respect, the Society ex- 
ceeded the customary practice of making 
inspections at critical periods by main- 
taining an engineer on the project from 
its inception. This greatly expedited the 
construction as the engineer was able 
to give immediate on-the-job approval 
to most of the change orders which in- 
evitably occur particularly in such a 
vast project. To date there have been 
953 such orders, many with multiple 
parts; in fact, one had 33 parts. 


Free of Liens 

The common objective of all con- 
cerned in the venture is for the building 
to be completed in conformance with the 
approved plans and specifications free 
of liens. The purchase of each block of 
bonds is predicated upon satisfactory 
evidence that the unadvanced portion 
together with the funds pledged by the 
borrower are sufficient to accomplish 
this objective. 

The foregoing may sound very for- 
midable, but as previously mentioned the 
cooperative planning at the inception of 
the financing program resolved all prob- 
lems to the minimum and _ the building 
now nearing final completion is a very 
desirable investment for the Society's 
funds, 


Corporate Financing 


(Continued from Page 168) 


turity of the bond issue might be ar- 


ranged to coincide with the maturity ol 
the endowment policy. 

Life insurance can be used adyan- 
tageously in marketing preferred stock 
in much the same way as for bond 1s- 
sues. Although an endowment type 0! 
policy is not necessary to meet a ma- 


turity date for preferred stock, the cor- 
poration might use an endowment po-icy 
to provide funds to redeem the issue 

certain future date. Ordinary life or 4 
similar plan of insurance may be used to 
acquire a steadily growing reserve fund 
for the eventual redemption of at least 
part of the preferred stock issue, and 
provide the funds necessary to retire the 
issue in the event of the premature 
death of the key man. The existence 
key man insurance thus may strengt 
materially the ability of the corporation 
to market successfully either a new bond 
issue or a new preferred stock issue 
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COMPANION LIFE 


Presents 


These Good Sales Companions 


® Non-Participating ® Complete Juvenile Line 


e Family Income Benefit Includes ‘5 for 1 at 21’ Endowment at 65. 


eee ee eee ae eae ® Monthly Income Disability 


Pays $10 per $1,000 for disability before 55, and 
$5 per $1,000 for disability occurring from 55 to 60. 


® Family Maintenance Riders 


® Combination Plans 
Includes both Life and Accident and Health. ® Term Plans 


5-Year Renewable and Convertible Term. 10-year 
and 15-year Convertible Term. 


® Cash refund Plans 


Premiums returned at maturity. 


Group Life 
Excellent Substandard Facilities 


Attractive Settlement Options 


Unique Premium Gradation Plan 


e ‘ 
Premium Decreases as Size of Policy Increases. Company is large enoug h to 


offer a Complete Line of Policies, yet small enough 


® Mortgage Protection Plans to give individual attention to your problem case. 


\~ Reese” 


COMPANION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
ORegon 9-3939 


V. J. SKUTT, President WALTER F. MARTINEAU, Executive Vice President JOHN S. COOK, Secretary 


Represented in New York State by 


B. F. HELMBRECHT 
762 Main Street 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


JIM G. BROCK 
263 Genesee Street 
Utica 2, New York 


ART HOLTZMAN ASSOCIATES 
1132 Sibley Tower Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 


D. C. COVERLEY 
21 North Broadway 
White Plains, N. Y. 


JACK KEARNS 
255 Lark Street 
Albany, N. Y. 


WILLIAM V. HAGGERTY 
200 McCarthy Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHARLES H. JUERGENS 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Wholly Owned Subsidiary of Mutual of Omaha 
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Why I Left The Ministry 


By Wittiam A. Nixon 


Clarence A. Grimmett, Jr. Agency 
Massachusetts Mutual, Rochester, N. Y. 


I reluctantly left a successful and 
happy pastorate in the Christian minis- 
try to become a life insurance salesman. 
The dark shadow of a painful and hope- 
less disease found its way into our fam- 
ily circle. The heavy burden of medical 
expenses incurred and the bleak pros- 
pect of more medical expenses for many 
months of hopeless convalescence, were 
income 


more than a minister's modest 


could sustain. 





WILLIAM A. NIXON 


After serious consideration for a 


period of approximately one year, the 
life insurance business became my first 
choice as a new occupation. It seemed 
to me that my professional experience 
and educational background could be 
transferred with the greatest advantage 
to the life insurance field. Furthermore, 
the opportunity quickly to earn the in- 
come that conditions demanded at the 
time was also present in this business. 
This was made clear to me even though 
we are under a deferred compensation 
system of remuneration. 

In reviewing my own background, | 
think it is important to note that I chose 
the life insurance business. It did not 
choose me. 


Entered on His Own Volition 


It is true that our company and every 
company employs a selection process 
with every new aspirant for the busi- 
ness, but the point that I want to stress 
is that I came to the insurance com- 
pany—they did not come to me. To my 
mind, the fact that I chose them rather 
than having them choose me, largely 
accounted for a sound and enthusiastic 
beginning. Another compelling factor in 
that important decision to enter life 
insurance resided in the understanding 
of a product that satisfies human need. 
I was interested in being associated with 
some business whereby a real service 
could be rendered in the process of 
earning a living. There is no piece of 
property that any of us can own that 
can replace our life insurance. It seemed 
to me that the story of life insurance 
was dynamic, truthful and designed to 
be heard. The sharing of this story 
with others was an attractive and de- 
lightful way to be employed. 


Freedom of Operation 


Finally, I was attracted to this busi- 
ness because of its freedom of operation. 


In the ministry, I was accustomed to 
planning my day and scheduling my 
activities around particular objectives. 
This is precisely the plan of procedure 
for an individual in the life insurance 
business. 

After being associated with life insur- 
ance for more than five years, I feel 
that I am just beginning to see the tre- 
mendous opportunities it continually of- 
fers. It has satisfied my needs for serv- 
ice to my fellow man and it has provided 
me with an excellent income. It is not 
an easy business but it is very rewarding 
for the effort extended. It is our privi- 
lege to expose ourselves and our clients 
to the values of life insurance not only 
in the present but also for the future. 
With a perspective of faith in the future 
of the industry and a sense of humility 
and gratitude for the role we are play- 
ing, we can always face the everyday 
experiences that will be ours. 
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Sells Many Dairy And Poultry Farmers 


Morris D. Dansky, Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident and United Benefit 
Life, New Haven, Conn., who joined 
the companies in 1954 and was voted 
“Rookie of the Year,” has always been 
in salesmanship except during the three 
years he spent on submarines. He sold 
sporting goods in a Vim’s store, ap- 
pliances in a Montgomery Ward store 
and furniture and vacuum cleaners door- 
to-door. 

Mr. Dansky has made 80% of his in- 
surance sales through cold canvassing. 
He has found most people have some 
coverage which they feel is enough for 
their particular need. But this is where 
he finds a good training program and 
experience plays a valuable part in both 
sale approach and sales presentation. 

Mr. Dansky finds that cost of living 
and its demands have put most people 
in a position where the protection they 
have is not sufficient. It is, therefore, 
up to the insurance salesman to detect 
their problem, demonstrate the need, 
tell how to solve it. Although people 
may realize their economic problems the 
need must be constantly presented to 
them. If one illustration does not con- 
vince them, the agent has others which 
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State of Indiana. 


JOSEPH I. CUMMINGS 


President 








EMPIRE LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


2801 North Meridian Street 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


This Building Houses the Records of More Than 
200,000 Policyholders of our Company. 


Over 130 Million of Life Insurance in Force in the 





JAMES M. DRAKE 
Chairman of the Board 








he can describe until the prospect capit- 
ulates. Often, he shows claim checks 
and lists of continuing disability cases 





Robert L. Perry Photograph 
MORRIS D. DANSKY 


Mr. Dansky’s clients include many 
poultry and dairy farmers. “They are 
a close-knit group of friendly people,” 
he told The Gold Book, “who live to- 
gether in a small community and 1 feel 
as I take care of my clients they'll take 
care of me.” 





Heitz Investigated Crime 
Donald F. Heitz, Newark, N. J., Equi- 
table of Iowa, is a graduate of Univer- 





DONALD F. HEITZ 


sity of Buffalo, class of ’49 and served in 
Europe three and a half years with the 
First Airborne division. He att nded 
Georgetown Law School, Washington, 
D.C., during which time he served with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
in February, 1951 was appointed agent o! 
FBI and was sent to Augusta, Georgia, 
as resident agent. For the next ten 
months he primarily conducted investiga- 
tions of a criminal nature, subsequently 
being transferred to Washington and re- 
signed from FBI in September, 1953. 

In November of that year he became 2 
member of the New Jersey agency 0 
Equitable Life of Iowa in Newark and 
in October, 1955, was graduated from the 
Life Insurance Marketing Institute of 
Purdue University. He was appointed 
agency supervisor of Newark agency 1m 
January, 1956. 
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Now.... 


Across the Board 
SUBS‘'TANDARD 
A&H COVERAGE 


on all regular individual policy forms: 


Accident! 
Health! 
Non-Can! 


Hospital Expense! 
Major Medical! 


Call your nearest Guardian agency for full information, or write 


The GUARDIAN 
Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ° ESTABLISHED 1860 
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Atlantie Launches 


Four New Plans 
To Meet 
Specialized Needs 


Four new plans—four added reasons for the 
steadily increasing volume written by Atlantic 
Life representatives. These new policies highlight 
Atlantic’s continuing program to keep Atlantic 
Agents “out front” with a full range of contracts 


to meet changing client needs, 


1. NEW $25,000 MINIMUM Ordinary Life 


offering business, professional and executive 


COLL OOTOS eEEE EN ee Ei r tey 


Spee 


groups permanent protection at low premium out- 





lay. 


2. THE EXECUTIVE SPECIAL—10 Pay 


Life policy issued only in amounts of $25,000 or 


AN 


more. This policy is specifically designed to 
attract large buyers of Life insurance and partic- 
ularly individuals in the higher income tax 
brackets. 

3. TERM PROTECTOR—an annually re- 


ducing Life plan designed to provide maximum 





coverage with low premium outlay. The Term 


Protector is a policy within itself—not a rider. 


( 4. BUSINESS OVERHEAD EXPENSE 
DISABILITY PLAN—business expense protec- 
\ tion for the indispensable business or professional 
\ man whose company income depends on_ his 


ability to work. Tax deductible—the plan offsets 






overhead that continues after income stops. 






INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 
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Robert W. Parker Makes 15 
To 20 ’Phone Calls Daily 


Using the telephone for prospecting 
Robert W. Parker, Norfolk, Va., Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia, aims to make 
15 to 20 calls daily, allocating half an 
hour or 40 minutes to this part of the 
daily routine. Generally he finds enough 
persons interested to get four or five 
interviews which will result in sales. 
3efore entering life insurance he was 
a furniture salesman. In World War II 
he was a Navy coxswain serving mostly 
in the Pacific Theatre and received the 
Purple Heart. He is a Boy Scouts com- 
mitteeman-at-large. 

While taking a course in salesmanship 
one statement he did not forget was 
this: “Contacts are the life blood of 
selling, and successful selling is propor- 
tionately based on the number of con- 
tacts one makes.” 

After trials of an elimination nature 
he decided that for him the greatest 
interview-clincher was through  tele- 
phone canvass. He uses the same ap- 
proach as on a regular canvass call. One 
question he asks over the phone, and 
the follow-up: “Do you have any young 
people in your home who have finished 
school and are Well, 
how about your immediate neighbors ? 


working? No. 





Garner Was in Intrastate 
Motor Freight Operation 





ROBERT W. GARNER 


Robert W. Garner, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Charleston, W. Va., was graduated 
from University of Illinois in 1948. He 
entered a family business, becoming as- 
sociated with his father and brother as 
a partner in an intrastate motor freight 
operation out of his home town of Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

In 1955 he moved to Charleston, W. 

Va., and became an agent of Massachu- 
setts Mutual fulfilling a long challenge 
to be self-employed so as to personalize 
and cultivate an interest which was fos- 
tered in his early college years. 
_ While this is his first full year in life 
insurance he hopes before the year ends 
to attain membership in MDRT and by 
June 1 had approximately three-fourths 
of the necessary credits. 

At Denver earlier this year he com- 
pleted a term_as immediate past presi- 
dent of the Pi Tau Pi fraternity, an 
international social and _ philanthropic 
fraternity comprising business men of all 
ages. In his leisure time he rides, fox- 
hunts and plays golf. 
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ROBERT W. PARKER 


Are there any young working people 
among them?” 

If there is a youngster in the home 
he briefly outlines a savings plan, checks 
on best time to see the person but in- 
stead of making a definite appointment 
he says he will drop in the “next time 
I am in the neighborhood.” If no young 
people are in the home, he tries to ascer- 
tain over the phone the possibility of 
mortgage or other needs in the family. 





Was Partner in Adv. Agency 





ALVIN I. MILLER 


Alvin I. Miller, Francis M. Sharkey 
Agency, Washington, D. C., State Mu- 
tual Life, prior to entering life insurance 


in January, 1954, was a partner in an 
advertising agency and making a good 
income, 


“A great deal of our business was tied 
up in a relatively small number of ac 
counts,” he said to The Gold Book. 
“Our business was fine at the time, but 
I could not help wondering if security 
for the future was something to think 
about. As it turned out, one of the prin- 
cipal accounts folded, with devastating 
results. J 

“One of the many determinates 0 
my coming into the life insurance busi- 
ness was the fact that I would own my 
own business; that I would have imme- 
diate compensation, and also build to- 
ward tomorrow’s security. Now, alter 
two and a half years, I can see te 
value that can be derived from planning 
and looking ahead. 
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It’s the Personal Touch 













that Ciowits... 


A company can’t afford to lose its 
touch—its personal touch—with its policy- 
holders, its agents, its brokers and the 
public generally. 

We deem it a privilege to be of service. 
Wholeheartedly, we make every effort 
to meet every request. 

We want to keep it that way—always, 
This big asset doesn’t appear on the 
Company’s financial statement but it’s still 


one of the most important. 





The Colo nial Life INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Richard B. Evans, President - Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 
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REINSURANCE 


EXCLUSIVELY 
LIFE 


ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 


161 East 49nd St. «© NewYork 17, N.Y. 






























































TH OLDEST 
& GROWING FAST 


Of approximately 718 life companies, 
Union Mutual climbed from 93rd _ to 
85th in insurance in force ranking dur- 
ing the year 1955. Of the first 100 com- 
panies, Union Mutual was also one of 
10 singled out for its outstanding growth 
during the year. 





Union Mutual was founded in 1848 and 
has pioneered in life insurance for 108 
years. Entering the Non-Can field in 
1945 and the Group field in 1946, we 
offer a complete line of personal insur- 
ance coverage. 


UNION MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE, HOME OFFICE 
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Insuring The Whole Family 


By WALTER JOSEPH 
John Hancock, New York City 


Never in the history of insurance has 
so much protection to so many people 
been sold by so few agents. One reason 
for this is that so many persons work- 
ing in the same company, or belonging 
to the same union, can be covered under 
a master plan. The foundation of our 
society and the most important part of 
the free economy—the family—is often 
neglected. And to do my part in re- 
moving some of that neglect is a main 
reason why I try to sell Family Group 
insurance 

An agent selling such coverage can 
point out the necessity of each member 
being protected especially as no one can 
foretell which may die first. Every day 
we note the terrible toll of human life 
taken by automobile accidents, for in 
stance—and sometimes by hurricanes. 
So any or every member of the family 
may be a victim of such tragedy. An- 
other angle from agent’s standpoint is 
that he may become the agent for other 
insurance on the whole family. He 
grows older as the family does, and can 
establish himself as the family’s agent 
from one generation to the other. 


Was a Boxing Champion 





4 


WALTER JOSEPH 


Sold Advertising Space 





“CHUCK” DAVEY 

Charles (Chuck) P. Davey, The Pru 
dential, Detroit, a former contender for 
the welterweight boxing championship 
of the world, is also well known as a 
sportscaster on television. 

While in college he was captain of 
the Michigan State boxing team for 
three years and was undefeated as a 
college boxer. He is the only man who 
has been titleholder of National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association four times and 
three times won the John S, LaRowe 
Memorial Trophy as outstanding tourna- 
ment fighter of NCAA. He won 96 out 
of 99 amateur fights. His degrees at col- 
lege were Bachelor of Science in edu- 
cation and Master of Arts. 

While in professional boxing he won 
31 straight bouts, then lost to Kid Gavi- 
lan in a bid for the welterweight cham- 
pionship. He beat former world cham- 
pion Ike Williams and future champions 
Johnny Saxton and Carmen Basilio. He 
also defeated Rocky Graziano, former 
middleweight champion. 

While active in the ring Chuck Davey 
had a weekly commentary show on box- 
ing in Lansing. After his ring retire- 
ment he worked a year as sportscaster 
on television. He sold his first life in- 





MARVIN BRIDGES 


Marvin Bridges, Springfield, Mo., Kan- 
sas City agency of The Prudential, by 
September 1, 1956 had written an apphi- 
cation or more every week for 35/ 
weeks. Mr. Bridges is able to write so 
many cases, he says, because he wr 
an average of more than 100 letters 2 
week to residents of Springfield and 
other communities. From each person 
interviewed he attempts to get three 
referred leads and thus has a constant 
list of persons to see. He attended Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and Southwest Mis- 
souri State College, the latter being in 
Springfield and he was in the class ot 
"32. For four years he was in the Armed 
Service and on leaving the Army ie 
spent two years in New York and New 
Jersey selling advertising space for 2 
home owner’s publication. He joined 
The Prudential in 1948 after which he 
returned to Springfield. 





surance as a part-time agent while he 
was a fighter. He went with The Pru- 
dential in November, 1955, and does 
sportscasting as a sideline. By first 
week in September, 1956, he had paid 
for $700,000 life insurance. 
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“Say, Chief — Fohnson here has worked out 
an interesting little accident-and-sickness sales promotion gimmick” 





We're joking, of course. Provident Mutual believes for, need for and reward for creativity on the part 
that a gadget is good only as far as it makes sense of the career life insurance agent. 
— and helps make sales. But the basic point is un- Provident Mutual agents are trained to sell 


son 
*% mae pia 
arguable: that within the limitations set by good creatively. 
taste and sound insurance practice, there is room 


Provident Mutua 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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Good risks ONLY—participants do NOT have to pay for 
others who are doubtful. 

Brief, simple policies—in about HALF the usual number of 
words—anyone can understand. 

Premium payments cease automatically in case of total and 
permanent disability. 

Low GUARANTEED premiums on all policies. 

$5000 minimum policies, eliminating excessive handling 
charges on small policies. 

GUARANTEED 4% interest rate on policy loans. 


Settlement options provide a GUARANTEED interest rate 
of THREE PERCENT. 


Norktcastem 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
The Broker’s Company 


110 William Street New York 38, N. Y. 





.. . Features 























































































































































































Business Insurance Approach 





By KeirH A. YopER 
New England Life, Elkhart, Ind. 


The young agent eager to sell busi- 
ness insurance ought to have three basic 
make 20 new calls a 


rules in mind: 


month on businesses; use a tested sales 


approach which arouses interest; talk 
to the right man in the organization. 

My 20 new calls each month are de- 
rived from news items on_ businesses 
just starting; from social acquaintances 
to whom I have sold personal insurance, 
and from generally keeping my eyes 
open, 


Cold Calls 


On cold calls, after ascertaining name 
of head of firm, I usually say to the 
receptionist: “Tell, Mr. President I just 
want to ask him one question.” When 
I get in, this is the question: “I pre- 
sume as with most busy men you dele- 
gate your insurance matters to some 
one in the organization?” If he says 
yes, I get the man’s name. That leads 
to my asking: “If I can show Mr. Jones 
a plan that would benefit the organiza- 
tion may we get together with you at 
a later date and discuss the matter 
further?” 

Then to Mr. Jones, or to the president 
(if authority has not been delegated): 
“May I show you an idea which many 
other corporations such as yours have 
liked and are using? It is a way to 
enhance the value of money which would 


otherwise be used to pay dividends. For 
example, let’s take a closely held COrpo- 
ration with three stockholders, each of 
whom annually receives about $3,000 in 
dividends, and each of whom is in the 
50% bracket.” 


One Sheet Illustration 


I now show my graphic one sheet 
illustration which boils down to the fol- 
lowing comparison: 

$3,000 dividend, which because of tax 
bracket, nets stockholder $1,500. 
$1,500 per year invested at 4% for 

20 years produces total at end of 

20th year (no taxes or no _losses 

counted) of $46,454. 
$2,789 life insurance premium ($100- 

000 Ordinary life, age 40), with divi- 

dends accumulating for 20 years, pro- 

duces a cash value at end of 20th year 
of $56,610, a net gain of $10,000. 

Of course, if the firm is not paying 
or does not expect to pay dividends, the 
plan is useless. But as a quick eye 
opener given to the right man in the 
organization it can make for an excel- 
lent second interview. 

I suggest trying it for one month. It 
is not original with me, but in the past 
six years I have been using it, enough 
presidents, comptrollers and insurance 
buyers have been interested in this 
presentation to make me a life member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. 


Uses A. & H. As Door-Opener 


Gerald H. Honigfeld, Paterson, N. J., 
United Benefit Life and Mutual of 
Omaha, believes that the key to his 
success is seeing enough people in a 
position to buy insurance and having in- 
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GERALD H. HONIGFELD 


surance needs. He averages approxi- 
mately 50 sales a month of life and acci- 
dent and health insurance and has done 
so since going with the companies in July, 
1952. Most of his sales are in Paterson, 
an industrial city largely populated by 
people in the average income bracket. 
In 1955 his life volume was more than 
$650,000 and his health and accident busi- 
ness exceeded $18,000 of new front first 
premium business. For the first six 


months of 1956 his life production ex- 
ceeded $600,000; and by the end of July A. 
and H, new first premiums were $12,000. 

The door-opener of Mr. Honigfeld is 
H. and A. and 58% of his new life vol- 
ume this year by August 15 had come 
from H. and A, clients. His most suc- 
cessful approach in making life sales is 
the United’s 20-20 saving plan. 

Carefully planning his work each week 
Mr. Honigfeld keeps accurate records. 
He sends progress reports to the agen- 
cy’s training department. One complete 
day is devoted each week to planning 
calls and keeping up with correspondence. 
Many interviews are through phone calls. 
He finds he must average 35 new calls a 
week and close at least 25 in order to 
keep selling the volume of new business 
he feels he needs. At each call he tries 
to sell the package idea. Making his 
interviews clear and concise he endea- 
vors to sell in such a way that he can 
come back and sell another idea. He 
thinks progrz amming should be done after 
the package sale is made. “Don’t try to 
do too much in one interview,” is one 
of his most effective guides. Before 
going home he tries to make one extra 
call. “I do this about four times a 
week, thus giving me 200 extra calls a 
year, and resulting in many extra sales,’ 

1e said. “Such extra sales can be the 
ices between a good and an aver- 
age week.” 

Mr. Honigfeld’s business is placed with 
the R. F. Sheehan agency, Newark. In 
December, 1953, he opened his own indi- 
vidual office in’ Paterson where he sells 
only life, H. and A. and hospitalization. 
This office is mainly a place for him to 
receive calls and plan his work. An 
answering service takes care of his calls 
from 8 o'clock in the morning until 10 
o'clock at night. He feels an individual 
office of this kind for an agent is unusu- 
ally helpful in production and expense 
of conducting it is small. 
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Love and protection 
go hand in hand ! 


Great-West Lire | |2.°,|,0! 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 




















Field representatives of the Great-West Life 


will receive additional sales support from te 
this outdoor poster which will appear in ow 





over 100 cities and towns throughout the S G \ 
United States and Canada. Tesi. 

Its message, ‘‘Love and protection go hand — 
in hand’’ presents a simple yet powerfully 
direct approach to man’s basic need for life 
insurance... his obligation to provide financial 
security and protection for his loved ones. 

The use of outdoor advertising is a good g é) 
example of the support given Great-West re’ 
Life representatives in their sales ae f 
and service activities. : % | 

Hea \ 
THE 
GrearlWesr(ire “~ 
JN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY a 
HEAO OFFICE - WINNIPEG, CANADA ge Ke» A 
J 
N\.. 


AGENCIES TO SERVE YOU: Newark, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cleveland, O.; 
Columbus, O.; Cincinnati, O.; Detroit, Mich.; Saginaw, Mich.; Lansing, Mich.; Pontiac, Mich.; 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; South Bend, Ind.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Chicago, IIl.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Des Moines, Iowa; Dallas, Texas; St. Paul, Minn.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Fargo, N. D.; Spokane, Wash., Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Oregon; Klamath Falls, Oregon; 


San Francisco, Calif.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Beverly Hills, Calif.; Santa Monica, Calif. 
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At the 50th anniversary of Standard Insurance Co. of Portland, Oregon, 


a forum was held about life insurance as one of the best of all careers. 


The 


speakers on the panel were Hugh Mercer, Willamette agency, which is located 
in Lakeview, a city in Southeastern Oregon; Don Stamm, agency supervisor 
in the company’s East Portland agency; and Grant Johnson, agency super- 
visor in Columbia agency, which is located at Hillsboro, a city about 18 miles 
from Portland. Messrs. Mercer and Stamm were formerly in the automobile 
business. Mr. Johnson joined the Standard shortly after four years of mili- 


tary service where he had the rank of captain. 


Don Stamm decided to leave 
the auto field he started looking for 
another vocation which he felt would 
be more attractive and profitable. 

“It had to be an occupation that would 
make me feel | was contributing to the 
welfare of my clients, the community 
aud myself,” he said. “Especially did I 
want a sales job where | could meet 
inany people and be given the oppor- 
tunity to use my own initiative and be 
compensated in proportion to my work.” 

In exploring various vocations Mr. 
Stamm found that the jobs required dif- 
ferent types of selling. Some salesmen 
call on purchasing agents or a particu- 
lar type of client. Other salesmen must 
wait for the customer to come into their 
places of business. 


When 


Skepticism Overcome 


When life insurance was suggested he 
was somewhat skeptical. Although a be- 
liever in this type of protection he did 
not at that time really understand it. 
So he began to make an investigation. 
\s the story of life insurance selling was 
revealed to him his curiosity and inter- 
est multiplied. Some questions he asked 
himself: “Do I just want a job?” Do I 
only want security?” “Am I just think- 
ing of the dollars I will earn?” “True, 
the job, security and income were im- 
portant, but is that the complete satis- 
faction I need?” he wondered. 

In considering a field of endeavor, men 
dream of being self-employed. “If you 
want to open your door for business in 
many fields you must consider a capital 
investment, a stock of merchandise, 
overhead expense, often labor trouble 
problems,” he declared. As to life in- 
surance, it appealed to him that the prin- 
cipal investment is one’s time and effort. 
Business cycles may swing in both di- 
rections. Supply and demand become off 
balance. But he never met an agent 
who was notified that there is a short- 
age of policies to issue. 


Early Pitfalls 


It is true there are pitfalls. The first 
he encountered was lack of self-confi- 
dence. As his early weeks of training 
progressed, he began to feel like a sec- 
ond rate boxer, getting groggy as he 
encountered all the facts and develop- 
ments in life insurance. Every step 
seemed a blow that sent him swimming 
in a world of confusion, wondering how 
he could intelligently face a prospect. 
Then he got on his feet. 

“One day I rode over town with my 
manager to interview a few potential 
clients, nervous but secure in the feel- 
ing that we would make joint calls,” 
said Mr. Stamm. “Little did I realize 
that in a few minutes I would be stand- 
ing on the street alone watching the tail 
lights of his car disappear. Immedi- 
ately, I was swept by a cold chill. Should 
I beat a retreat? Somehow I managed 
to muster enough courage to force my- 
self to make that initial call alone. I 


soon found that people are friendly and 
courteous if a salesman conveys the im- 
sincerity, or communicates 


pression of 


a fine idea that arouses the prospect’s 
interest.” 


Prospecting the Lifeline of Selling 


Mr. Stamm soon began to realize that 
prospecting is the life line of selling, 
and to understand why so much is 
written on that subject. Since most of 
his life has been spent in Portland he 
began to use the referred lead approach 
almost entirely. “Finding a prospect is 


“yp 


DON STAMM 


enough 
people,’ he said. “And if the prospect 
is not thinking about his life insurance 
program, I must arouse his interest. The 
more I know about him, his family, his 


seldom a problem if we see 


job, his hobbies the greater are my 
chances of leading him into a friendly 
conversation. Since prospecting is the 
life line, it should be constantly a major 
part in our daily activity. My ratio of 
sales to interviews has been high. Then 
I began to realize the importance of 
balanced activity. As I gained new 
clients I often lost good prospects. So 
I have not forgotten the lesson that 
there must be a continuous flow of new 
prospects.” 


Why Mercer Left Car Dealer Field 


Hugh Mercer sold a Chevrolet dealer- 
ship in the spring of 1955. He had a 
few used cars to sell before making his 
final decision as to the future pattern 
of his life. His first thought was that 
some use should be made of his social 
flair, his ability to get along with people 
and add new acquaintances. Next con- 
sideration was the fact that he has al- 
ways been deeply disturbed to see other 
people hurt, individually or as family 
units, “because they have done those 
things that ought not to have been done 
or left undone those they should have 
done.” He was particularly interested 











GRANT JOHNSON 


in the family unit because it involves 
the welfare of children. 

“Adults can shift for themselves if given 
an opportunity, but children are at the 
mercy of the adult when he shows lack 
of foresight,” he said. Continuing, he 
said: 

“No security, no education, no time to 
be loved are probably the greatest con- 
tri uting factors in juvenile delinquency, 
in my opinion. I considered deeply if 
I could do anything in helping people 
meet this problem. My next considera- 
tion was that I wanted to do something 
that would have a lasting effect and 
value in the lives of people. Not just 
something for today, but with the future 
in mind. 


Pressure on Car Dealers 


“In a business where material com- 

modities are sold, a man frequently has 
to sell customers items which he knows 
they cannot afford and which constitute 
a definite financial hazard to the cus- 
tomer’s family. That may be particu- 
larly true in a business such as that of 
car dealership where the company which 
has the dealer’s franchise is constantly 
putting on pressure to increase sales. A 
dealer is given merchandise to sell 
whether he wants it or not. As he must 
pay for it he has to sell it. Result of 
such high pressure sales campaigns fre- 
quently lead to unhappy, financial em- 
barrassment for the dealer as well as 
destroying good customer relationship. 
_ “Another consideration which got me 
into life insurance was thoughts of my 
own family security and the fact that 
I desired my children to be well edu- 
cated and I certainly wanted as much 
time as possible to spend with my chil- 
dren. As a father I knew the problems 
which will confront them and that they 
need the benefit of decisions based on 
the sound foundation of a good family 
unit.” 

In the end, it all boiled down to just 
three possible careers: the field of edu- 
cation, that of the ministry or life in- 
surance. “The latter seemed the logical 
choice for me because it would enable 
me to give more service to more people 
than in any other field,” said Mr. Mer- 
cer. “Through my efforts as an agent 
I could help give children the promise of 
education leading to their becoming bet- 
ter citizens in the community; I could 
be an aid in preventing juvenile delin- 
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HUGH MERCER 


quency by keeping a mother at home 
with her children in event of death of 
a father. If I performed my job prop- 
erly a man and his wife would be en- 
abled to live a longer life span free 
from worry as they would be assured 
of savings or retirement benefits in their 
declining years.” 


Develops Individuals, Says Johnson 


Grant Johnson has been in the life 
insurance field a decade. 

“Never before have I seen a business 
where the ingredients for success are so 
plentiful,” he said, “and the product so 
unlimited. It is a business of great self- 
development of potentials; a field where 
the competent agent constantly grows 
in stature, and the longer a salesman is 
in it the more he is converted to realism 
of what life insurance actually accom- 
plishes. A family goes into mourning 
because of the death of a father or hus- 
band. Then comes the performance 0! 
insurance. The agent who was respon- 
sible for selling that insurance will find 
an ever grateful family and growing 
prestige in the community as those in- 
surance claims and settlements follow. 





Sayers Active in 
Religious Work 


John P. Sayers, regional director in 
Ohio for All American Life & Casualty, 
who in 1953 won the award for “creative 
use of outdoor advertising in an effective 
campaign” given by Outdoor Advertising 
Association, was a lieutenant pilot in the 
Air Forces during World War II. He 
was a school teacher, principal and 
coach from 1945 to 1947 and entered the 
life insurance field in Urbana, Ohio. A 
large writer of life insurance he won 
seven National Quality Awards. His 
experience in life insurance includes hav- 
ing been district manager in Springfield, 
Ohio, of a large Eastern life insurance 
company. 

Mr. Sayers is immediate past president 
of Ohio Leaders Club, a national com- 
mitteeman of NALU, past president of 
Springfield Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and taught two years of LUTC. He 
is vice president of Springfield Lions 
Club and of Church ‘Council (First 
Lutheran), Springfield, and is currently 
superintendent of its Adult Sunday 
School department. 
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~ A man grown taller... 


You can see a man grow during his 
weeks in LUTC. 


You can see him grow through inter- 
change of ideas with fellow field men... 
through study of the most useful sales 
methods this industry has been able 
to produce . . . through new, broader 
knowledge of tax law changes, estate 
planning, business life insurance, pro- 
gramming and a host of other subjects. 


When he has completed his LUTC 
course, too, you can see him grow — in 
ersonal confidence, in selling power, 
in monthly production earnings. 


We know. We have seen it here at 
John Hancock. And so we wholeheart- 
edly urge every qualified life under- 
writer to plan his growth, soon — with 


LUTC. 
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MUTUALJ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Jr., and 
(cal. 
who has 
than 
20 years, was a teller with Bank of 
America. A life MDRT, his 
annual production for years has topped 


Ben Rocca, Jr., of Ben Rocca, 
Associates, San 
Occidental Life of 
insurance for 


Jose and Gilroy, 
California, 
more 


been selling 


member of 


a million and on two occasions exceeded 


two million. Mr. Rocca is a member of 


San Jose Association of Life Under- 
writers and a past vice president and 
director of Monterey County Estate 


He and 


children, 


Planning Council, and is an Elk. 
Frieda, have two 
Richard, 10, 
progress in 


his wife, 
Darlene, 20; 
Mr. Rocca’s 
MDRT stature 
fully planned. It 


reaching 
slowly and care- 


survey of 


was 

included a 
how that group of top 
writers operate as the search was made 
to find the formula which was 
adopted in reaching the MDRT goal. 
While all the MDRT people work dif- 
ferently and sometimes with highly in- 
dividualized procedures, the basic prin- 
ciples are the same: understanding of 
the product; concentrating all needs of 
the prospect; constant work; forgetful- 
ness of self; fixing a goal; ability to 
get along with people, and constantly 
finding and developing new prospects. 
Mr. Rocca and his associates tried al- 
ways to remember to follow the basic 
formula, 


members of 


basic 


Many Small Business Cases 


“We have for many years sought out 
the small business man who faces the 
Federal income tax, estate and Califor- 
nia inheritance tax problems, and the 
problems of liquidity and banking 
credit,” said Mr. Rocca. “We_ have 
found that these people are extremely 
interested in the continuity of their 
business—equally as much as in expan- 
sion and growth, and successful and 
profitable operations. It seems that 
banking credit is much more readily 
available to business men when insured 
business plans provide adequate liquidity 
for the business and the estate of the 
owner or owners. Whether the business 
is a corporation, a partnership, or a 
sole proprietorship, the same principle 
applies with reference to banking credit. 
However, the method by which it is 
accomplished may be considerably dif- 
ferent, or more than one combination 
of methods may be used to set up such 
a business plan for liquidity, and an 
estate plan that will accomplish the de- 
sired result. 

“Such a business plan is not complete 
until serious consideration is given to 
the business man’s will, and that of his 
wife, for the protection of minor chil- 
dren and other dependents. Often, it is 
most advisable to consider incorporating 
a testamentary trust into such a_ will 
and most advantageous in keeping estate 
and inheritance taxes at a minimum. 
\lso, for the definite purpose of dis- 
tribution of substantial assets to minors 
and other dependent heirs. 

“Consideration of such problems as 
these often brings out the need for 
estate liquidity after taxes and other 
estate settlement costs are paid. There 
are also numerous instances where 
capital assets could not be readily turned 
into cash without forced liquidation, and, 
under these circumstances, it is often 
advisable that additional ‘liquidity be 
provided to keep such assets intact for 
an indefinite period of time, or until 
they can be disposed of at a value con- 
sidered reasonable under current mar- 
ket values. 

Inter-Vivos and Short Term Trusts 


“Estate plans often take into consid- 
eration inter-vivos trusts and short term 
trusts, depending on the circumstances 
of the individual and his desires for 
children 


accomplishment for his minor 


Writes Many Small Businesses 
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BEN ROCCA, JR. 


and other heirs. We often find that such 
trusts could own life insurance policies, 

and possibly at some future date this 
program could be expanded and be most 
advantageous, estate and income tax 
wise. 

“In the careful preparation of these 
business plans and estate plans, we have 
found that the full coordination of the 
attorney, accountant, banker, and the 
insurance salesman is absolutely essen- 
tial. For years we have jointly worked 
out such plans for business men with 


their legal, accounting and_ banking 
\ 
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IN ALABAMA, ARIZONA, AR- 
KANSAS, LOUISIANA, NEW 
MEXICO, OKLAHOMA AND 
TEXAS Great Southerners are 
men of achievement serving 








Harold N. Sloane, CLU, former presi- 
dent of Life Underwriters Association 
of City of New York, is probably ap- 
pearing more often as a speaker before 
organizations than any other general 
agent in the country. This has been go- 
ing on for a long time. The forums 
include sales congresses, meetings of life 
underwriters associations, and other busi- 
ness groups, clubs and schools, and he 
has also talked before half a dozen gen- 
eral agencies in this city of other com- 
panies. The speaking has been in all 
parts of the East, but has included Cleve- 
land. 

Over the years the subjects of his 
addresses have been business and part- 
nership insurance, especially discussion of 
key man coverages; tax economies and 
motivating ideas in salesmanship. More 
recently most of his talks have been de- 
voted to split premium dollar coverage 
of which he is an enthusiastic proponent. 


His Business Affiliations 


Mr. Sloane, who is located at 111 John 
Street, is a partner in three agencies at 
that address. They are Life Associates, 
general agents, Continental Assurance; 


Gruber & Sloane Agency, Inc., property 
insurance lines; and Gruber, Sloane & 


Sexton, general agents Continental Casu- 
alty and United States Life for Health 
& Accident and = special risks. Mr. 
Gruber, who has long been in the insur- 
ance field, was formerly a partner of 





council. The result is often so pleasing 
and the banking connection so satisfac- 
tory that both the business man and his 
family conclude these matters with 
have 


greater peace of mind than they 
ever known.” 





their communities through life, 


accident, 
talization insurance. 


sickness and hospi- 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 
Founded 1909 


Home Office ° 


Houston, Texas : 





Sloane Speaking On Many Rostrums 
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HAROLD N. SLOANE 


John Lynch, at one time borough presi- 
dent of Richmond (Staten Island). Mr. 
Sexton, formerly an executive in New 
York of Continental Casualty, has long 
been in the insurance field. 

Born in New York City, Mr. Sloane 
attended Cathedral College where he was 
manager of the school paper; then was 
graduated from Syracuse University with 
an A.B. degree after which for a time 
he attended St. Lawrence University Law 


School. 
Entered Insurance in 1932 
Upon leaving law school he became a 


customers man in Wall Street and in 
May 13, 1932, entered life insurance as 


an agent for Columbian National, later 
moving to The Prudential with which 
company he spent 12 years and was an 


assistant manager of an agency. In 1933 
during the depression he was selected 
by the Commercial Union Bank of New 
York to visit business concerns and as- 
certain if they were covered by business 
insurance. This was in connection 
an analysis the bank was making of | its 
accounts. Mr. Sloane found that nearly 
all of the concerns he saw then did not 
carry business insurance, an interesting 
fact in contrast to the present situation 
in the business world. It was while 
making these contacts that Mr. Sloane’s 
cna in business insurance was roused 
and he began later to specialize in that 
coverage. 

Mr. Sloane left The ore ial to be- 





come vice president of C. J. Simons & 
Co. of Newark, general agents, Conti- 
ental Assurance. 


Life Member of MDRT 


In 1951 Mr. Sloane became a met 
of MDRT and he is now a Life n 
He was the first president of Co 
tal Assurance CLU Chapter, an 
the board of Life Underwriters A 
tion of City of New York. 
been a pilot instructor of LUTC. Fora 
period of four years he ran a c lumn 
about life insurance in a New York 
insurance paper. 

During World War II Mr. Sloane s Id 
bonds for The Treasury, many of _ them 
at the big cash register then installed in 
Times Square and also appearing on 
the stage in many theaters as a bond 
salesman. He was a master of cerem nies 
at the Stage Door Canteen for service 
men in West Forty-fourth Street 1 near 
Sardi’s Restaurant. Mr. Sloane belongs 
to Vernon Hills Country Club, Tucka- 








hoe, and Town Club of the City 0! 
New York. 

Mrs. Sloane, a good golfer, was Roslyn 
Creper. They live in Harrison, N. 2 
and have two children: Judd, 13, and 
Terry; 7. 
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Family Counselor... 


The Life Underwriter helps in the 
making of plans for the welfare and 
security of the family. 

Fidelity is proud of its life under- 
writers and family counselors and of 


the great job they are doing in the field. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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death claims and matured endowments, dis. 
ability benefit claims, accident and sickness 
claims, resisted claims, surrenders, changes 
lapses and unclaimed funds. j 





develop information required of no other 
type of regulated business. The con- 
tinued improvement of the convention 
or association annual statement blank, 








State Regulation A Great Safeguard 


(Continued from Page 24) 











basic similarity of their 
Because each may 


sight of the 
respective functions. 
have a firm opinion on a given problem 
to measures consistent with 


and resort 


the expediency of the occasion in efforts 


to implement their convictions, the 
times at which they may occur may 
take on the aspects of an adversary 


proceeding, 

incidents creating mis- 
understandings are relatively few and 
are quickly forgotten by the active par- 
others 


Fortunately, 


ticipants. However, at times, 
whose information of such events comes 
through hearsay and inference, are apt 
to form misconceptions of the super- 
visory purposes and functions. In those 
there is the possibility that a residue 
over 
the 
seek to 


of misunderstanding will accrete 
the This the 
business should assiduously 
avoid. If he 
comes for direct 
pervisory authority, it may prove a seri- 
ous handicap and a considerable period 
may have to elapse in order to adjust 
to the basic verities of the relationship. 
During all this time his effectiveness 
could be seriously impaired. What, then, 
are some of the more significant func- 
tions of the Commissioners, who have 
been called the guardians of the greatest 


years. newcomer to 


his turn 


the su- 


when 
with 


does not, 


contact 


and most dynamic enterprise in our 
modern social and economic life ? 
Scope of Regulation 
It is generally understood, and _ the 


insurance laws of the various states sup- 
port the view, that the primary purpose 
for the existence of the Insurance Com- 
missioners and their staffs is to assure 
and promote the solvency of insurers. 
This is a correct although incomplete 
understanding of the over-all supervi- 
sory function. As companies became of 
age and acquired tremendous financial 
resources there Was less reason for em 
phasis by the supervisory authority on 
their solvency than was the case when 
they were young and struggling. This 
is not to suggest that complacency con- 
cerning solvency of insurers has ever 
become ingrained in the supervisory 
philosophy. Quite to the contrary, the 
activity of liquidators of insurers is 
convincing proof of the industrious ap- 
plication by the Commissioners of the 
rigid financial standards which must 
continuously be met by insurers in order 
to justify their existence. 

However, in the process of growth 
and expansion life insurance companies 
acquired, in addition to great financial 
strength, myriads of policyholders whose 
interest became of prime concern to the 
Commissioner. Their proper treatment 
by insurers is also his statutory obliga 
tion. So that in a broad sense, solvency 
and treatment of policyholders are the 
bounds of the variety of responsibilities 
of the Insurance Commissioner, gener- 
ally spelled out with considerable metic- 
ulousness in the law. However, as society 
becomes more complex and the logic of 
augmented dependence by it on the in- 
surance concept becomes inescapable, to 
the same extent have the responsibilities 
and problems of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner magnified and proliferated. 


Solvency the Prime Responsibility 


The Insurance Commissioner regulates 
the licensing of insurers. One of the 
most effective means of control over 
insurers is through regulation over their 
assets, investments and financial opera- 
tions. The purpose and justification of 
the extensive powers of the Commis- 
sioner over the finances of insurers is 








California Commissioner F. B. McConnell 
Chairman, NAIC Blanks Committee 


the protection of the public against fi- 
nancially unsound enterprises. In a 
broad sense the key to the soundness of 
an insurance company is the adequacy 
of its reserves, the value and stability 
of its assets and the expenses incurred 
in doing business, apart from claims 
paid. In each of these aspects the Com- 
missioner has broad and compelling au- 
thority, founded in law, fortified by 
judicial decisions, implemented by regu- 
lations and, equally important, condi- 
tioned by traditions. 


Armstrong Report 


The over-all philosophy motivating a 
state Insurance Department can some- 
times be discerned as a result of ex- 
periences of the past, which although 
occurring generations ago are a vibrant 
influence. An example of this is the 
investigation of the life insurance busi- 
ness conducted by a committee of the 
New York legislature and resulting in 
the famous document called the Arm- 
strong Report, published February 22, 
1906. This report criticized the Insur- 
ance Department and excoriated several 
practices of companies which, although 
consistent with the spirit of the age, 
were not in the ultimate best interests 
of policyholders. The legislative recom- 
mendations made by this report were 
enacted into law and set a strict pattern 
for life insurance company operation. 

The over-all influence of the Arm- 
strong Report and the reforms adopted 
as a result have had a profoundly con- 
structive influence on the life insurance 
business. This report, of course, made 
no pretense at prophecy. Yet 50 years 
later it is a frequently cited authority 
for current problems despite the radical 
changes in the social and economic en- 
vironment which have evolved in the last 
two generations, including the profound 
strides made in management philosophy 
in that same time. Awareness of the 
traditions of an Insurance Department 
will enable a fuller understanding of the 
rationale of its regulatory tendencies. 
In addition, it frequently will give a 
clue of its disposition toward treatment 
of a given problem. To this extent it is 
valuable knowledge which the newcomer 
to the life insurance business should 
seek to develop. 


Annual Statements 


The Commissioner is aided in the dis- 
charge of his responsibility by the ob- 
ligation of insurers to submit annually 
a statement of their financial condition. 
Such statements are prepared on uni- 
form forms developed by the NAIC. 
They are perhaps the most exhaustive 
statements required of any finanical in- 
stitution. Their scope and the search- 
ing interrogatories propounded therein 
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as it is called, is the special task of the 
blanks committee of the NAIC. There 
is no more industrious committee in the 
association and its efforts at refining 
the statement blank is a most valuable 
service towards facilitating effective su- 
pervision and assuring solvency. 


Audit and Examination 


The Commissioner audits the annual 
statements and evaluates their contents, 
frequently supplemented by further ex- 
planations secured by means of confer- 
ences and correspondence with insurers. 
He is thus able to obtain a perspective 
of the financial soundness of an insurer. 
However, his obligation does not end 
there. A personal visitation is made on 
every insurance company by a trained 
staff of examiners, actuaries and some- 
times lawyers of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, generally every three years. If 
the Commissioner believes that a more 
frequent general or special examination 
of an insurer is required he will have 
such examination made at any time and 
without prior notice to the company. 


Scope of Examination 


Examination of insurance companies 
are detailed and thorough and extend 
over many months. In the case of the 
larger life insurers they require more 
than a year to complete. They are 
broad in scope and include the following 
aspects of the operation: 

Manual count of securities 

Cash in banks and offices 

Appraisal and valuation of real estate 
and mortgage loans 

Analysis of real estate investments 

Security acquisitions and compliance 
with statutory restrictions 

Valuation of securities 

Investment practices, 
placements 

Due, uncollected and deferred premiums 

Policy and annuity reserves 

Dividends and dividend policy 

Analysis of surplus 

Review of gains and losses, surrenders 
and lapses 

Policy loans 

Policy claims and losses outstanding 

Legal docket 

Reinsurance 

Reporting and allocation of income and 
expenses 

Salaries, rents and office expenses 

Compensation of agents 

Employe welfare and retirement plans 

Treatment of policyholders, including 
methods used in distributing surplus, 
* On October 1 Mr. Gillooly joined Ameri- 
can Life Convention as Associate Counsel. 


including direct 
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Examination Procedure 


It is customary for the examiner in 
charge of an examination to delegate 
various phases of the work to senior 
examiners assisting him, to each of 
whom are assigned a sufficient number 
of examiners to permit carrying out 
the designated assignments. The ex- 
aminers are in daily contact with em- 
ployes of the insurer under examination. 
Daily association is beneficial to each: 
the examiner acquires an_ intimate 
knowledge of the manner in which the 
insurer conducts its business; the em- 
ploye obtains an appreciation of the 
function of the examiner and observes 
at first hand the examination process 
in action. The tradition is to encourage 
the initiative of examiners and not to 
prescribe in limiting detail the manner 
in which the work is to be performed. 
This has a tendency to promote re- 
sourcefulness and not infrequently more 
effective methods are developed. 

The senior examiners are in daily 
contact with the examiner in charge, 
keep him advised of developments, dis- 
cuss the problems as they occur and 
ultimately prepare memoranda of their 
phases of the examination. These are 
submitted to the examiner in charge 
who satisfies himself of the substance 
and propriety of their contents. As they 
accumulate he prepares the final report 


on examination, This document, al- 
though in customary form, does not 
follow a rigid pattern and academic 


freedom is encouraged in the substance 


of the report which usually contains 
various conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, 


A copy of the report is served on the 
insurer and ample opportunity is af- 
forded for discussion with the Depart- 
ment of any practices which are criti- 
cized. If requested, a hearing is hel 
on the report and after decision is ren- 
dered, it is filed and becomes a public 
document, subject to the glare of pub- 
licity. ; 

The visitation by the supervisory au- 
thority is welcomed by management. It 
is aware of the importance of the ex- 
amination function and looks forward to 
this objective triennial review of its 
trusteeship. The stamp of approval by 
the agency charged with the duty 0! 
promoting solvency is a source of satis- 
faction to management which is cog- 
nizant of the fact that the examination 
is in the best interests of its policy- 
holders. 


Insurance Examiners 


The Commissioner is effective in the 
discharge of his obligations to the ex- 
tent that his staff of examiners is able 
and qualified. The examination of insut- 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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The Fabulous Franklin 
Story... the Half Was 
Not Told to Me! 


Willmar, Minnesota 
July 23, 1956 


ALBERT MOHLER 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 

Dear O’B: 

As a Christian, I feel that thanks for blessings received are due 
first of all to God, But after the past three wonderful years I 
cannot refrain from letting all of you wonderful people at Franklin 
know how much I appreciate the part you have played in those 
years. 

It is just three years since I moved into Western Minnesota, a 
complete stranger, after many years spent in the retail business. 
Many friends of ours expressed doubt about the wisdom of the 
move. Judge for yourself on the basis of the facts. 

Income for 1953 (about six months) .................. $ 6,607.00 

1954 (including two months out for 

traveling, and a wonderful 

convention trip?) ..................... 9,090.00 
1955 (in spite of four months lost 

time due to illness in the 

Te ae 12,040.00 
1956 Figures incomplete, but business for the year 

already exceeds last year’s total! 

Since my background is only very ordinary, I am especially 
grateful to Franklin for the opportunity to present those won- 
derful Specials. To me, our methods of merchandising are the 
answers to the person who wants to succeed in this business, I 
was skeptical, to put it mildly, when Regional Manager Stuart 
Tubbs told me the fabulous Franklin Story, but now I can say, 
“The half was not told to me.” To him, and to all of you, my 
heartfelt thanks for the prosperous past, the opportunity-loaded 
present, and the unlimited future! 

Sincerely, 
Albert Mohler 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 





The Friendly 
IFIRAVN TKILITN ILITFTE comeany 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over Two Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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State Regulation 


(Continued from Page 192) 


ance companies is both a science and 
an art. Those who are attracted to it 
are a rare, devoted group who derive 
satisfaction in proportion as their pub- 
lic service is effective. The insurance 
business is fortunate in that in super- 
yisory ranks there is a hard core of 
devoted public servants who persevere 
in their dedicated calling and make sig- 
nificant, although anonymous, contribu- 
tions toward the well being of the econ- 
omy and in the commonweal. 


Licensing of Agents 


The Commissioner regulates the li- 
censing of agents. He sets standards 
for their educational requirements, tech- 
nical proficiency, and he appraises their 
trustworthiness before granting them a 
license. Once licensed, their business 
conduct is equally of interest to the 
Commissioner. He will listen to com- 
plaints against them by insureds and 
insurers alike. He will put trained in- 
vestigators on their trails, if warranted; 
have lawyers examine them under oath; 
and his accountants will go over their 
books painstakingly. Eventually he will 
receive a report on the results of the 
investigation. He will examine this with 
circumspection and if there is merit to 
the complaint, he will issue a show 
cause order why the license should not 
be revoked. 

His lawyers will then prosecute the 
complaint before the Commissioner or 
his representative sitting as a hearing 
officer. The licensee’s counsel in de- 
fending him has all the rights and privi- 
leges of the judicial process. When all 
the witnesses have been heard and the 
evidence submitted, the hearing officer 
will review the transcript of the record 
of the testimony taken, examine the 
exhibits and deliberate on the disposi- 
tion to be made. He may dismiss the 
complaint, fine the licensee, or suspend 
or revoke his license. If there is evi- 
dence of the commission of a crime he 
will refer a copy of the record to the 
District Attorney. The Commissioner’s 
decision is subject to judicial review, 
but cases of overruling him are very 
few indeed. This is partly due to the 
presumption of administrative regularity 
which is extremely difficult to overcome. 

Thus at times the Commissioner be- 
comes the final arbiter over the eco- 
nomic life of his licensees and their 
families, a position he does not relish. 
This is a sweeping power and one which 
the Commissioner exercises with dis- 
cretion and restraint. However, he has 
very little choice in the matter because 
the law imposes standards on licensees 
akin to those of a profession in demand- 
Ing conduct of insurance agents above 
that of the market place. It is important 
that those who are the means through 
which the public acquires its insurance 
contracts live by the same high stand- 


— the law insists their principals shall 
observe. 


The Insurance Commissioner 
as a Personality 


The Insurance Commissioner has many 
other duties and the scope of his activi- 
les covers a wide range of subjects. He 
‘sa member of the Governor’s cabinet 
and aids the executive in the formula- 
tion of state policy. He is adviser to the 
legislature which looks to him for guid- 
— when considering changes in the 
aw. He must justify the expenditures 
ot his department and defend its mount- 
ing budgets in the face of traditional 
State fiscal policy of retrenchment, in 
*ceming indifference to his problem of 
keeping abreast of the burgeoning busi- 
hess he is charged with supervising. He 
'S constantly seeking means to attract 
and retain qualified talent to aid him 
a the discharge of his obligations. 
“Peechmaking is an occupational hazard 
and speechwriting robs him of needed 
2% He is fair game for the press and 
gee pegs have a penchant for tweak- 
i — and parading possible foibles 
nthe part of members of his staff. To 


all of this he must exhibit an amiable 
thick-skin and be ever conscious of 
maintaining at all times good public 
relations. It he lacks a flair for this he 
runs the risk of being misunderstood, 
possibly mistrusted, and thereby bring- 
ing disrepute on his office. 

The Insurance Commissioner is first 
and foremost an administrator although 
he functions in a quasi-judicial environ- 
ment. The uniqueness of his role is illus- 
trated by the fact that at times he func- 
tions as prosecutor, judge and jury all 
in one. The orbit of his functions is 
circumscribed by law and his powers, 
which are many and varied, are enumer- 
ated therein. However, the reach of his 


influence is limited only by the poten- 
tialities of his prestige. No other public 
official is charged with such high re- 
sponsibility over such a huge concen- 
tration of financial resources, on which 
so many members of the public and 
their families depend as the cornerstone 
of their security. He must possess re- 
sourcefulness to an unusual degree be- 
cause the business he is charged with 
regulating is highly dynamic. He must 
endeavor to minimize the lag in the law 
which moves with deliberation and does 
not always keep pace with change. He 
must have the courage to espouse un- 
popular causes when the public good 
requires it. And finally, he must be 





forthright, competent, vigilant, skillful 
and practiced in the arts of diplomacy. 
This, then, is the personality who is 
the partner of every insurance enter- 
prise. To understand him and his func- 
tions is to secure an insight into an 
integral component of practically every 
aspect of the business. Such apprecia- 
tion will render logical and set in per- 
spective much that without it would be 
confused or obscure. It will enable a 
deep and comprehensive understanding 
of the essential character of the busi- 
ness and will be, as well, the means of 
obtaining greater satisfaction in any 
capacity in the insurance business in 
which the beginner may find himself. 
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More than a billion dollars of life 
insurance in force. B.M.A. is also a 
leader in the accident and health 
field wtih accident and health pre- 
miums within V2 per cent of life 
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to serve the client’s complete personal insurance 
needs. That’s why Business Men’s Assurance Company 


offers all these: 


LIFE INSURANCE 

Contracts in three series: 
Ordinary — $1,000 minimum. 
Special — $2,500 minimum. 


Preferred — $10,000 minimum, including Whole Life, 
10, 15 and 30 Pay Life. 
Special Savings Endowment — protects the family 


and returns all savings at maturity. 


Flexible Family Income — $10.00 to $40.00 monthly 
income for each $1,000 basic contract for 10-, 15-, 


20-, 25- or 30- year period. 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


New Major Medical — with $250, $500 or $750 
deductible — $5,000, $7,500 or $10,000 maximums. 


New Major Hospital Expense — Pays first $100 of 
miscellaneous hospital expenses plus 75% of additional 


expenses up to $2,500. 


New Monthly Income Supplements — extend coverage for 
disability from sickness to 2, 5 or 10 years — house 


confinement not required. 


GROUP, WHOLESALE AND SALARY SAVINGS COVERAGE 


All plans of Life, Accident and Health, Hospitalization 
and Surgical coverage for employee groups. 


1eans more protection for more people 


Because of B.M.A.’s full line, more doors are open to B.M.A. 
fieldmen. In fact, more than one out of every 100 people in 
the United States is now served by some form of B.M.A. protection. 


REINSURANCE 


Progressive underwriting, prompt service, low net 
cost, complete Life and Accident and Health 


Reinsurance facilities. 


\. BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE 


y Company oy (linrOhtCa 


Home Office: B.M.A. Building, Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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TELEVISION NEWS FROM PRUDENTIAL 





THE NEWS: A dramatic. new 26-part series showing 
ae , 7 ‘ 
the development of flight from the early days of Rickenbacker %) oo alle Re 
























and Lindbergh up to the present jet age... to be seen i> inroeReee 

as part of the “You Are There” series. THE TITLE: “Air Power.” PRODUCED BY: CBS Hez 

Public Affairs in full cooperation with the U.S. Air Force. NARRATED BY: 5 

cps News Correspondent, Walter Cronkite... plus Winston Churchill, Art Carney, Michael 
Redgrave, Jimmy Doolittle and Eddie Rickenbacker. THE souRCES: 300 million RU! 

feet of film from the U.S. Air Force, The Royal Canadian Air Force, The Library of Congress. The U.S. Inte 
Navy Film Depository, The U.S. Army Signal Corps, virtually all newsreels. and Mt 
captured German and Japanese films. THE FIRST SHOW: “The Day North America Is 
Attacked”... a special one hour show including General Twining and all te 

members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. THE NEXT 25 sHows: Half-hour programs — safel 


dramatic films from both World Wars and Korea — the stunt fliers of the Adm 
dent 


Inc., 
will be aired on November 11, 1956 at 6:00 P.M. Est. THE NETWORK: the 


twenties — the supersonic age. THE DATE: First of the 26 Sunday shows 


co 


CBS-TV. THE SPONSOR: The Prudential Insurance Company of America. addr 
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